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Chicago’s Great Scheme 


of 


Civic Improvement 


THE LAKE CITY HAS SET A FINE EXAMPLE OF PUBLIC SPIRIT AND ENERGY IN UNDER- 
TAKING TO SPEND A QUARTER OF A BILLION DOLLARS UPON A 
SWEEPING PLAN OF MUNICIPAL BETTERMENT 


By Robert H. Moulton 


TL * late James J. Hill, whose con- 


structive genius contributed so 

much to the development of our na- 

tional resources and the building of our in- 

land empire, understood well the operation 

of geography, and thereby was able to fore- 

cast and capitalize the future. Before he 

" died he declared that within a generation 

the Pacific Coast would be the home of 

twenty million people, and that Chicago, 

the crossroads between the two seaboards, 
would be the largest city in America. 

Whether the wonderful city on Lake 

Michigan is destined to outstrip New York 

Ue in the race for primacy only the coming 

\ years can decide. Chicago, at any rate, 

has complete confidence in her future, and 

is showing her faith by her deeds. No 
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community has ever been more solidly 
united in determination for civic accom- 
plishment. They have recently given their 
approval to the expenditure of approxi- 
mately a quarter of a billion dollars for 
new improvements. This sum may seem 
small as contrasted with the billions spent 
for war, but it will substantially contribute 
in giving this provincial town a just claim, 
other than size, to its position as the third 
or fourth city on earth. These expendi- 
tures are not only to aid and benefit public 
health, recreation, and convenience, but 
also to encourage an extension of com- 
merce and enlargement of industry. 
Chicago has been quick to realize that 
the great war has intensified, rather than 
diminished, the needs of the people in the 









































ON THIS AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS A VIEW OF THE CHICAGO RIVER AND THE SOUTH WATER 
STREET DISTRICT OF CHICAGO, WITH THE FIFTH AVENUE BRIDGE IN THE FOREGROUND— 


cities, and that this must be the key-note 
of our planning for the future. Her citi- 
zens, therefore, have set themselves with 
enthusiasm and determination to bring the 
highest degree of orderliness, convenience, 
and beauty out of the chaos of three-quar- 
ters of a century of formless and planless 
growth. 

They are building up out of the scat- 
tered and disconnected portions of their 
own city a vast machine of civilization. The 
work was started eight years ago, and the 
progress made, considering the tremendous 
volume of the whole plan, and the inter- 
ruption of such activities during the war, 
is to be wondered at and applauded. 
Twenty-two separate and important fea- 
tures of the Plan of Chicago are now in 
the workshops of the city, county, State, 
or nation. 


THE CHICAGO PLAN COMMISSION 


While the Plan of Chicago had its gene- 
sis in the period immediately following the 
World’s Fair of 1893, it was not until 1908 
that it assumed a definite form; and not 
until a year later, when the Chicago Plan 
Commission was created, was there pro- 
vided a sure hand to guide it to fulfilment. 
With the birth of the Plan Commission 


came the rebirth of Chicago. In this com- 
mission Chicago found a fairy godmother 
who washed her face, patched her torn 
pinafore, plaited her wind-blown locks, 
taught her to say “ Yes, ma’am,” and 
“ Thank you.” 

Up to that time Chicago, like Topsy, 
had “ just growed.” There in the bight 
of the big lake, with measureless prairies 
to the south, west, and north, the city was 
spreading out like a great plant. There 
was nobody to direct its growth. The line 
of least resistance was followed, just as 
water runs down hill. 

The Plan of Chicago was inspired in the 
minds of a small number of men, leaders 
in the business life of the city, and mem- 
bers of two of Chicago’s most prominent 
social organizations—the Commercial Club 
and the Merchants’ Club. Each of these 
clubs started an independent movement for 
a city-wide scheme of betterment. In 1907 
the two united under the name of the Com- 
mercial Club, raised funds for sending ex- 
perts abroad, and in two years spent three 
hundred thousand dollars, the money be- 
ing voluntarily contributed by the mem- 
bers for preliminary work. 

For the great task of the actual drafting 
of a practical plan for Chicago’s growth, 
































—THE BRIDGES ARE TO BE RAISED, AND THE CONGESTION IN SOUTH WATER STREET, A GREAT 





PRODUCE MARKET, IS TO BE REMEDIED BY WIDENING THE STREET TO THE RIVER 


the city received, without any charge, the 
services of the late Daniel H. Burnham, 
the eminent architect. The genius of this 
world-renowned man was contributed to 
Chicago’s good, and that at a time when 
other cities, busy at planning improve- 
ments, were bidding thousands of dollars 
for the services that Chicago got for 
nothing. 

The broad and inspiring platform adopt- 
ed upon which to build the Plan of Chi- 
cago was the wise admonition of Burnham, 
the man of vision, who dreamed in terms 
of the future: 

“ Make no little plans. They have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and probably 
will never be realized. Make big plans. 
Aim high in hope and work, rememering 
that a noble, logical diagram, once record- 
ed, will never die, but long after we are 
gone will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with growing intensity. Remember that 
our sons and grandsons are going to do 
things that would stagger us. Let your 
watchword be order and your beacon 
beauty.” 

After ten months of hard labor by Mr. 
Burnham and the engineers and artists who 
were collaborating with him, and after the 
committee had held eighty-three meetings 





and more than two hundred conferences, 
the final report was ready for presentation 
to the Commercial Club. This report was 
embodied in a beautiful volume with insets 
of drawings and paintings, and is generally 
regarded as the most comprehensive report 
on city-planning ever published. The plan 
was then taken to the City Hall and be- 
stowed as a free gift from the Commercial 
Club to the citizenship of Chicago. 

The City Council, quick to see the po- 
tential value of the plan, authorized the 
mayor, Fred Busse, to appoint a committee ° 
to determine what units should be executed 
first. This body is known as the Chicago 
Plan Commission. It is non-partizan and 
non-political, having advisory but not ex- 
ecutive powers. It has a membership of 
three hundred and twenty-eight, represent- 
ing every section of the city, every interest, 
and every shade of public opinion. The 
municipal, county, State, and Federal offi- 
cers whose work has any relation to the 
several projects provided for in the plan 
are ex-officio members. 

In order to provide for a continuing ex- 
ecutive head, Charles H. Wacker was made 
permanent chairman. Under Mr. Wacker, 
with Walter D. Moody as managing di- 
rector, the Chicago Plan Commission has 
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been working for ten years. As a result 
of that labor, the city has adopted the 
Plan of Chicago in principle, has actively 
entered upon three basic improvements, 
and is at the threshold of various other 
projects. 

For the citizens who are members of this 
commission and for its executive officers, 
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realized that in order to gain public sup- 
port for its work, it must employ not only 
all possible means of publicity, but modern 
educational methods as well. With this in 
mind, and in the belief that “as the twig 
is bent the tree inclineth,’’ Chicago’s school- 
children are being taught the duties of good 
citizenship through the study of “ Wack- 
































MICHIGAN AVENUE FROM RANDOLPH STREET 
WIDENING OF THE AVENUE, SHOWING 


who have labored in season and out, with- 
out other reward than the consciousness of 
duty well done, in order to make their city 
a more sanitary, more beautiful, more prac- 
tical place in which to live, no award of 
praise can be too great. The finest plan 
would avail nothing without motive power 
to execute it. The Plan of Chicago is the 
machine; the commission is the energy 
which set it in motion. The plan is a mat- 
ter of technical craft, not, indeed, to be be- 
littled; but the greater task—the realiza- 
tion of the plan—has been the care of the 
commission. 

Both the Plan of Chicago and the Plan 
Commission have attracted the attention 
not only of America, but of Europe as well, 
and men have crossed the water with of- 
ficial credentials to learn what they might. 

In the beginning, the Plan Commission 


NORTHWARD, AS IT WAS 
THE ACUTE CONGESTION AT THIS POINT 


BEFORE THE RECENT 


er’s Manual on the Plan of Chicago,” a 
book conceived and written by the com- 
mission’s managing director, Mr. Moody. 
Approximately one hundred thousand 
copies of this manual have been issued to 
the children of the eight grades since its 
adoption as a text-book by the Board of 
Education in 1911. 

The book, which has become interna- 
tionally known and reviewed, has proved a 
tremendously potent influence in advancing - 
the Plan of Chicago. Chicago’s school- 
children, who first studied it, are now citi- 
zens, and a year ago they voted for park 
bonds to the amount of twenty million dol- 
lars—one project in the Plan of Chicago. 

In a more recent work, “ What of the 
City?” which tells the story of Chicago’s 
advancement of its great plan from a “ talk 
and picture’ plan of ten years ago to its 
































MICHIGAN AVENUE NORTH OF RANDOLPH STREET, AS IT APPEARED DURING THE PROCESS 
OF WIDENING THE AVENUE 
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MICHIGAN AVENUE AS WIDENED NORTH OF RANDOLPH STREET, WITH THE NEW MICHIGAN 
AVENUE BRIDGE IN THE DISTANCE 
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VIEW ON SHERIDAN ROAD, WHICH CONTINUES MICHIGAN AVENUE AND LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
NORTHWARD ALONG THE LAKE, WITH THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


actual. realization, and which was issued 
with the idea of giving other municipalities 
the benefit of Chicago’s experience in city- 
planning, Mr. Moody recognizes what he 
calls the interdependence of American 
cities. He regards making the cities where 
more than half of the nation’s population 
now reside more livable for the people 
swarming to them as the nation’s greatest 
issue. 

He puts this issue squarely up to the 
people themselves, basing his appeal not on 
theory, but on the fact that nothing in 
America is accomplished by imperial de- 
cree, and that the ballot-box is the first 
city-planner. The importance of this volume 
has been recognized by Harvard Univer- 
sity, where it was recently adopted as a 
text in the department of city-planning. 


DEVELOPING THE LAKE FRONT 


Lake Michigan is Chicago’s greatest as- 
set, and what might be called the heart of 
the entire Plan of Chicago is the develop- 
ment of the lake front. London, Paris, 
Berlin, New York, and most American 
cities would give their eye-teeth for the 
commercial and humanitarian opportunity 
to create miles of parks and waterways on 
a great body of water in the very heart of 


the city. What is equally interesting and 
wonderful is the fact that this improvement 
is to be accomplished at practically no ex- 
tra cost to the taxpayers, by the simple 
expedient of using Chicago’s waste ma- 
terial to fill in the lake. 

During the next ten years nearly fifteen 
hundred acres of submerged lands are to 
be reclaimed between the mouth of the 
Chicago River and Jackson Park. The 
city’s waste material, including earth from 
building excavations, will aggregate forty 
million cubic yards in that time—sufficient 
to fill in the whole area of the new lake- 
front park. Much of the waste will come 
from industrial plants which have exhaust- 
ed their present dumping-spaces, and the 
city will receive a revenue of about three 
hundred thousand dollars a year in return 
for the privilege of using the lake front. 
The value of the land after the filling-in 
process is complete is estimated by experts 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board at fifty 
million dollars. 

If it is desired to have the new park 
completed in less than ten years, the time 
can be reduced by the use of dredges, with 
a saving of about a year for each dredge 
put into operation. The cost of dredging 
is estimated at only a little more than the 
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amount of revenue to be received from 
dumping privileges. 

All the park authorities of Chicago have 
worked steadily toward the ideals set forth 
in the Plan of Chicago. Grant Park, on 
the water-front, is one illustration of what 
can be accomplished by filling in with waste 
material. This park contains more than 
three hundred acres, and was built up en- 
tirely from the city’s waste. Its creation is 
of inestimable value. 

During 1915 more than two hundred 
acres were added to Lincoln Park, on the 
north. This was also done by filling in the 
lake. The improvement embraces a yacht 
harbor, twenty-six hundred feet long and 
a thousand feet wide; a lagoon, picnic- 
grounds, extensive playgrounds, bathing- 
beaches, and a golf-course. The whole 
work cost only $1,875,000, and the land 
thus made is estimated to be worth sixteen 
million dollars. 

The lake-front project calls for a com- 
plete remodeling of the shore-line for a dis- 
tance of twenty-one miles, from the Indi- 
ana line on the south to the fashionable 
suburb of Wilmette on the north. Begin- 
ning at Jackson Park, there is to be a yacht 
harbor three miles along shore and two 


CHICAGO'S GREAT SCHEME OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 














miles across, with wooded islands. Then 
northward will sweep one large island park, 
or perhaps two islands, reaching the main 
harbor at Twelfth Street—recently re- 
christened Roosevelt Road as a memorial 
to the late former President. 

Between this and the mainland will run 
a lagoon, fourteen hundred feet wide. Both 
margins of the lagoon will be planted with 
trees and shrubs, so arranged as to leave 
openings of various sizes, thus providing 
vistas of the water and the life upon it, to 
be enjoyed by the people along the drive- 
ways or living in the homes that line the 
park stretches. On the lagoon houseboats, 
launches, canoes, rowboats, and small sail- 
boats, as well as craft for public use, such 
as are usual on the Thames, the Seine, and 
the canals of Venice, can ply unrestricted. 

The development of this water-front 
park scheme does not end here, however. 
It is proposed to build a new strip of land 
immediately east of that occupied by the 
Illinois Central Railroad tracks, and ex- 
tending out into the water for a distance 
of about three hundred feet, running the 
entire length from Jackson Park to con- 
nect with Grant Park at Roosevelt Road, 
paralleling the lagoon and outer parkway 





























MICHIGAN AVENUE, LOOKING SOUTHWARD FROM RANDOLPH STREET, WITH THE CHICAGO PUBLIC 


LIBRARY ON THE RIGHT 
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ON THIS AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS SHOWN THE OPENING OF THE MICHIGAN AVENUE BRIDGE, A 
DOUBLE-DECK STRUCTURE CARRYING PASSENGER TRAFFIC ABOVE AND 


strip. This will provide an outer drive- 
way about eight miles long. 

By continuing this drive through Grant 
Park, and creating a link from Randolph 
Street north to the Municipal Pier, to con- 
nect with Lincoln Park on the north, Chi- 
cago will have the most magnificent water- 
front driveway in America, and one of the 
finest in the world. It will extend in a con- 
Yinuous and unbroken stretch for more than 
twenty miles. 

Included in the lake-front improvement 
will be the construction of a great central 
harbor faced by Grant Park, which is ad- 
jacent to the lake, and which stretches 
along the entire business front of the city. 
This great basin will lie in the hollow of 
curving parkland shores extending into the 
lake for almost a mile, and more than a 


HEAVY VEHICLES ON THE LOWER LEVEL— 
r 
mile in length. Two long sea-walls, curv- 
ing outward, with openings at the center 
and at either end, will permit easy passage 
of vessels and insure smooth water within 
the harbor. 

The work of harbor improvement has 
already made wonderful progress, five mil- 
lion dollars having been expended upon a 
municipal pier of remarkable character and 
dignity. The pier extends into the lake 
nearly three-quarters of a mile, at a point 
immediately north of the mouth of the 
Chicago River. It is a tremendous steel 
and concrete structure, nearly three hun- 
dred feet wide, with countless windows, 
and ending in two majestic towers, which 
stand as sentinels guarding the entrance to 
Chicago’s harbor. Freight-cars and loco- 
motives enter on the ground floor, and 
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—THE NEW BRIDGE WAS OPENED ON MAY I4, 


1920, AND TAKES THE PLACE OF THE OLD RUSH 





STREET BRIDGE, AN ANTIQUATED STRUCTURE WHICH APPEARS IN THE 


RIGHT-HAND PORTION OF THE ENGRAVING 


street-cars discharge passengers directly 
above on the upper level of the pier. 
The pier is the lake passenger clearing- 
house for Chicago, as well as the terminal 
point for the handling of an immense 
amount of freight. An elaborate system 
of roof promenades has been provided, 
where the public is able to enjoy without 
cost the constantly moving panorama of 
Chicago’s marvelous water traffic. It is 
estimated that there is ample room for a 
hundred thousand people to enjoy the lake 
breezes and to be entertained at one time. 
One of the most spectacular features of 
the lake-front improvement provides for 
the construction of a gigantic stadium ca- 
pable of seating a hundred thousand peo- 
ple. It is to be erected on the filled-in land 
south of the Field Museum. Plans for the 


stadium call for a concrete structure, oval 
in design, and with tiers of seats around 
the entire interior. It will be open to the 
sky, except for a movable roof at one end, 
where plays are to be given. 

Primarily, the stadium will be built for 
outdoor athletic events, and in it will center 
the athletic activities of Chicago. It will 
be sufficiently large for baseball and foot- 
ball games, and tracks for races of various 
kinds will be provided. It can be trans- 
formed into an outdoor convention hall 
during the summer. In winter, skating and 
other winter sports can be carried on within 
it. It is confidently predicted that before 
very long an Olympic meet will be held in 
Chicago’s stadium. Many Chicagoans think 
that the city should enter the contest for the 
meeting of 1924. 
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The new Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, recently completed, which was made 
possible by gifts from the late Marshall 
Field aggregating nine million dollars, was 
the first step in the development of Grant 
Park. This building stands upon made land 
at the foot of Roosevelt Road, facing the 
park. It covers an area of 700 by 350 
feet, with 670,000 square feet of floor- 
space, and is the largest marble building in 
the world. 


GREAT NEW RAILROAD TERMINALS 


The lake-front improvement involves, 
among other things, the electrification of 
the Illinois Central Railroad’s right of way 
from a cindery smudge into a trolleyized 
carrier, and the erection by the company of 
a fifty-million-dollar terminal at the foot of 
Roosevelt Road, facing north. The new 
station will be of monumental type, and 
large enough to take care of all the rail- 
roads now entering the city from the east 
and south that are not included in the 
Union Station group. The terminal will 
provide twenty main tracks, and will ac- 
commodate trains on three levels in the 
station itself. One of these levels will take 
care of the electrified suburban service. 

The railroads west of the Chicago River 
have also agreed to a reconstruction of their 
terminals in conformation with the Plan of 
Chicago. The Northwestern finished its 
monumental depot several years ago, and 
now the roads entering the Union Station, 
led by the Pennsylvania, are actively en- 
gaged in carrying out an improvement that 
will involve the expenditure of sixty mil- 
lion dollars by the time it is completed. It 
will result in the practical reconstruction of 
the entire area bounded by Washington 
Street, the Chicago River, Harrison Street, 
and Clinton Street, and will provide for the 
business developments of the next fifty 
years. 

To date more than ten million dollars 
have been spent by the Union Station com- 
pany, representing the four railways using 
the station, for the construction of streets 
and viaducts for the benefit of the city. In 
addition, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
erected a freight-house at a cost of four 
millions, as a part of the plan, while each of 
the three other roads interested is now put- 
ting up a freight-station in the vicinity. 

Between the new Union Station and that 
of the Northwestern it is proposed to locate 
the new West Side Post-Office, which wiil 
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be commensurate with Chicago’s position as 
the central clearing-point for the mail of the 
entire country. Chicago’s postal business 
is greater than the combined business of . 
Brooklyn, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, and Pittsburgh, and sixty-two 
per cent of this mail enters and leaves the 
Union and Northwestern stations. The ad- 
vantage of having the new post-office in that 
vicinity, therefore, is obvious. It is the 
only logical location that will fit in with the 
city’s imperative needs and the Plan of 
Chicago. 

Coincident with the sweeping improve- 
ment of the city’s railroad terminals will 
come the reclamation of four and one-half 
acres as the result of the plan to straighten 
the Chicago River between Taylor Street 
and Sixteenth Street. It is proposed to cut 
out a big bend in the channel, thus re- 
deeming ground that would be worth, at 
prevailing values, more than enough to pay 
for the improvement, to say nothing of the 
increase of values due to making property 
that now lies west of the river available to 
receive the overflow of the central business 
district. It will have the further effect of 
permitting the extension of four principal 
north and south streets through the railroad 
district. 

The general idea of the Plan of Chicago 
is not only to develop the lake front as the 
front yard of a great metropolis, and to se- 
cure new traffic channels leading into 
and out of the central business district, but 
also to provide a series of diagonal avenues 
that will permit every quarter of the city 
to communicate with every other quarter 
without going around two sides of a square. 

In the execution of this plan the first 
thing undertaken was the widening of 
Roosevelt Road, one of the principal east- 
and-west thoroughfares. The transforma- 
tion of the old sixty-six-foot street into a 
magnificent avenue, one hundred and eight 
feet wide, is a splendid example of twen- 
tieth-century planning. The total cost of 
the improvement was $4,500,000. To the 
eastward, the new highway will terminate 
at the Field Museum, on the lake front, 
and its western terminus will be adjacent 
to the splendid forest preserves existing 
outside of the city limits. 


CHICAGO’S_ GREAT AVENUE 


The Michigan Avenue improvement came 
next. This thoroughfare is the base-line 
of the traffic of Chicago, and is probably 
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THE FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, SAID TO BE THE LARGEST MARBLE BUILDING IN THE WORLD, 
RECENTLY COMPLETED-—-THE GROUND ABOUT THE MUSEUM WAS MADE BY FILLING 
IN THE LAKE, AND IS NOW BEING DEVELOPED AS A PARK 


destined to carry the heaviest traffic of any 
street in the world. For years it has been 
the pride of Chicago and the admiration of 
all who visit the city; but its “ splendid 
mile,” one hundred and thirty feet wide, 
extended until recently only from Twelfth 
Street to Randolph Street. There its spa- 
ciousness was broken by a sixty-six-foot 
gap of squalor. Its remaining three blocks, 
to the north branch of the Chicago River, 
were lined on both sides with ancient, 
squatty, and half-dilapidated buildings, 
ending in the Rush Street Bridge, which 


was about as homely a structure as the eye 
could see, being an old-fashioned, single- 
span drawbridge. 

The Rush Street Bridge was one of the 
most crowded in the world up to the time 
when it went out of commission in May, 
1920. 


It carried, prior to that time, six- 
teen per cent more traffic than London 
Bridge, long known as the most congested 
vehicular bridge in the world. The seven 
east-and-west streets immediately north and 
south of it carried thirty-eight per cent 
more traffic across Michigan Avenue to and 





























THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY, A FINE GRANITE 


STRUCTURE WHICH IS ONE OF THE NOTABLE 


BUILDINGS OF THE NORTH SIDE OF CHICAGO 
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from the railway ter- 
minals on the lake front 
and the warehouse dis- 
trict on the west side 
than enters London at 
its seven principal 
points of entrance. 

In a single day, by 
actual count, 14,754 ve- 
hicles, proceeding north 
and south on Michigan 
Avenue, interfered with 
and were delayed by 
22,441 vehicles going 
east and west in the 
district between Ran- 
dolph and Ohio Streets. 
The delay occasioned 
by traffic regulations 
has amounted to an an- 
nual loss of half a mil- 
lion dollars to various 
interests. 

To relieve this con- 
gestion, as well as to 
extend Michigan Ave- 
nue itself, and inciden- 
tally to complete the 
chain of boulevards 
from Jackson Park on 
the south to Lincoln 
Park and Sheridan 
Road on the north, the 
Plan of Chicago pro- 
vided for widening the 
avenue to the maximum 

° width of one hundred 
and thirty feet, and for 
carrying it in a straight 
line, over a new bridge, 
into the Lake Shore 
Drive north of the river. 

Both the avenue and 

f the bridge — which are 

now virtually complet- 

' ed, the bridge having 
d been thrown open to 
the public use last May 

—have two levels. The 

upper one extends from 

building - line to build- 
ing-line—the full width, 
one hundred and thirty 
feet. New buildings 
abutting on either side 
have the advantage of 
opening upon two 
streets—the lower one 
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used for heavy traffic, the upper one as a 
light traffic-way and main entrance thor- 
oughfare to the store-buildings. The ap- 
proaches to the two-level section are very 
gradual slopes, and one hardly realizes that 
he is passing from the city grade to an up- 
per level. 

This vast work involved the partial or 
total demolition of many costly buildings, 
the total amount of awards for property 
assessed and taken being $5,428,671, and 
the whole cost of the improvement $13,- 
115,558. That city-planning, however, is 
a profitable investment, both to property- 
owners and to the city, is clearly shown in 
the increase in property values and city 
revenue from the Michigan Avenue im- 
provement. Values in the immediate vicin- 
ity, according to the North Central Asso- 
ciation—an organization similar to the 
Fifth Avenue Association, which safeguards 
Fifth Avenue in New York—have increased 
fifty million dollars since the scheme was 
begun. Owing to this improvement, build- 
ings worth one hundred million dollars are 
now under construction or planned in this 
zone. 
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Another important reason for the pro- 
jection of Michigan Avenue on the plan 
outlined is that this great natural highway, 
extending, as it does, forty miles from 
Jackson Park to Lake Forest, skirting a 
great inland sea, where, in rough weather, 
the spray dashes over the curb, presents 
possibilities for attractiveness and beauty 
such as do not exist in any other city. 
The world’s great cities are all inland, and 
no other has an opportunity for a world- 
famous thoroughfare so beautifully situated 
as Chicago’s. 

The reclamation of South Water Street, 
now forming the world’s greatest produce 
and commission market, where congestion 
is so dense that through traffic is practically 
blocked, is another important project in the 
series of unit undertakings of the Plan of 
Chicago. 

The Federal government has ordered all 
bridges spanning this part of the Chicago 
River to be raised. As South Water Street 
is parallel to the channel, it would become 
nothing more than a series of ramps, unless 
treated in some unusual way. The plan 
proposed is to take all the property between 
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the north side of the street and the river— 
a strip of about eighty feet—and to add 
this to the improved thoroughfare. 

The estimated cost of the improvement 
is $5,282,680; but the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission’s report shows how this entire 
amount could be saved in a single year, 
with a benefit to the people of Chicago of 
about five million dollars each year there- 
after. The saving is to be made by elimi- 
nating avoidable losses in handling perish- 
able foodstuffs by the provision of better 
facilities for business, and by the prevention 
of traffic delays. 


A CHAIN OF FOREST PARKS 


Chicago is the pinnacle of three impor- 
tant encircling highway systems, cross-cut 
by suburban roads which penetrate to the 
city. Half a million people live within a 
forty-mile circuit of Chicago. In this zone 
are many important and thriving towns. 
It also contains the great chain of forest 
preserve parks already purchased, and 
those to be acquired. 

The Plan of Chicago provides for the 
proper connection of these suburban towns 
with each other and with Chicago. It also 
provides for the proper connection of the 
forest preserves, each with the other, and 
all with the city. In November, 1918, the 
people of the State voted a sixty-million- 


dollar bond issue with which to build forty- 
six routes of hard roads in Illinois. These 
will include all such roads in the Plan of 
Chicago in the exterior highway zone as are 
not yet built. 

The acquirement of splendid outer parks 
for forest preserves has gone steadily on. 
These preserves now aggregate more than 
fourteen thousand acres, all within an 
hour’s ride from the city, and were secured 
at a cost of more than five million dollars. 
Under the plan of purchase, the land is to 
remain in its natural condition, and is not 
to be made over into artificial parks. The 
natural trees, shrubbery, flowers, and ani- 
mals of the woods are to be permanently 
maintained in their native state. 

It is predicted that some day these pre- 
serves will form a model public recreation 
place, as well as an economic and hygienic 
life-belt for the community. The plans pro- 
vide for the purchase of about ten thousand 
additional acres in the future. 

To remodel Chicago, the world’s fourth 
city, is no light task. It is indeed a Titan’s 
job; but for its accomplishment Chicago 
has a citizenship which has never shrunk 
from herculean efforts for the common 
weal. Chicago’s people, awake and alive to 
their opportunities, are preparing for Chi- 
cago’s destiny. The “I Will” spirit is at 
work among them. 
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Hardships and Problems of 


the American 


SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES THAT ARISE FROM 


Business Man 


OUR INFLEXIBLE LAWS REGULATING 


BUSINESS AND FROM OUR WAR-TIME TAX SYSTEM—SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FOR DEALING WITH THEM 


By William B. Colver 


Late Member of the Federal Trade Commission 


MERICAN business is suffering .under 
A a very real hardship. It is the same 
hardship that President Roosevelt 

saw when he secured the creation of the 
Bureau of Corporations. It is the same 
hardship which President Wilson recog- 
nized when he advocated the broadening 
of the functions of that bureau by the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Laws made to apply to business are of 
necessity inflexible, while business is in- 
finitely complex and changes day by day. 
What is good for one industry is bad for 


another. What amounts to a mortal sin in 
one industry is a benefit in another. So it 
is that we have a body of anti-trust laws 
drawn to meet certain known business sins, 
but, in the very nature of their drawing, so 
inflexible as to work hardship. These anti- 
trust laws are not only inflexible, but the 
multitude of decisions which have been 
handed down have, of necessity, created a 
zone of doubt through which business has 
to pass, and yet where, almost every step 
it takes, it fears a pitfall. 

Business men consult their attorneys 
the best attorneys, presumably, that are to 
be had. They state their case. They say 
what they would like to do, and about the 
best advice they can get is: 

“ Try it, and if you get into trouble we 
will do our best to get you out.” 

So it is that there has been a suggestion, 
repeatedly urged, that the Federal Trade 
Commission should attempt to give what 


are called “rulings in advance.” That 
means that a business concern about to em- 
bark upon a certain line of action might 
come to the Federal Trade Commission, 
explain its intent and purposes, and ask 
whether its proposed policy would or would 
not be within the law. 

Such a ruling in advance, however, is an 
impossibility. To begin with, no man can 
say what his procedure is going to be for 
the next year, or the next month, or the 
next week, or the next day, or the next 
hour. He thinks he knows what he is 
going to do, but he does not know. 

Even if he did know, experience shows 
that no man knows what reflex any act 
which he may do may have upon some 
other man. He looks at his line of con- 
duct from his own point of view. He is 
sincere and honest. He believes it is a 
good thing. But he does not know—he 
cannot know—how in the complex web of 
modern commercial relations that act will 
react upon another. 

For the Federal Trade Commission or 
any other body, public or private, to at- 
tempt to rule in advance upon the effect 
of any unperformed act or acts would re- 
quire the gifts of prophecy and of clair- 
voyance. I may modestly say that the 
Federal Trade Commission, as now con- 
stituted, has many gifts, but not those. 

That seems to bring us to an impasse. 
We cannot repeal the laws regulating busi- 
ness. I am certain that public sentiment 








EpitortaL Note—This article was written while Mr. Colver was a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, shortly before he decided to leave the commission, at the expiration of his 
term on the 20th of September, in order to engage in private business. 
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would not permit it, and I am just as cer- 
tain that it would not be wise if it could 
be done. And yet at certain points the 
lawyers cannot tell what the laws mean, 
and the Federal Trade Commission cannot 
undertake to prophesy. That leaves busi- 
ness in doubt, and doubt breeds suspicion 
and fear, and sometimes leads to defiance 
of law. 

Improved laws, of course, would be of 
great help. A bill which was introduced 
in Congress several months ago has ap- 
pealed to me as offering a reasonable solu- 
tion. The author of the bill is Representa- 
tive Henry J. Steele, of Pennsylvania, a 
lawyer and a business man. 

He proposes in his bill that any business 
man about to embark in any course of con- 
duct may come voluntarily—he need not 
come unless he wants to—to the govern- 
ment and set out clearly just what he in- 
tends to do. This expression of intention 
is to be received, and the business man is 
to get an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
his declaration. He may then go back and 
carry on his business in accordance with 
his expressed intention, and until some citi- 
zen shall come forward to complain either 
that the public interest or other business 
institutions are being definitely injured by 
that course of conduct, the license granted 
shall be a complete defense in any court 
of law, or before any government agency, 
against any charges of breach of law. 

It provides further that if such a charge 
is made, full and complete hearing shall be 
had. If it shall be found that the proposed 
course of conduct is against public interest, 
then the license may be withdrawn, and 
thereafter the business concern shall be 
amenable to the anti-trust laws. 

That means that if a business concern 
feels that the inflexible rules of law are 
working undue hardship upon it, it would 
have a means of obtaining relief, so long 
as it worked no injury to others. I believe 
that some such arrangement would bring 
to American business a flexibility and a 
consideration for individual cases that 
would permit it to expand and go forward, 
and to continue the giant strides that befit 
its boundless energy. 


THE WORK OF THE TRADE COMMISSION 


In this brief article I invite you to pass 
through the smoke screen which some 
people have attempted to throw around 
the Federal Trade Commission. You will 
2 
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find that the commission is actuated by 
the single purpose of being helpful to the 
business institutions of this country in the 
preservation and upbuilding of those high 
ideals which have made the American busi- 
ness man the greatest manufacturer and 
the greatest merchant of all time. 

Under the terms of its organic act, the 
commission finds itself charged with the 
administration of a simple, just, and in- 
clusive pronouncement of law: 

“ Unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce are hereby declared unlawful.” 

Nothing in the pronouncement can be 
repugnant to American business, nor can 
the honest, fearless, and consistent enforce- 
ment and vindication of that pronounce- 
ment be considered to be an attack upon 
business enterprise. 

I do not like to think of the Federal 
Trade Commission as an agency of gov- 
ernment devoted to business interests, or 
to any other subdivision of the public. It 
may be said that in the President’s Cabinet 
our national interests are subdivided, each 
having its own representative; but Con- 
gress clearly intended the Federal Trade 
Commission to function on behalf of all 
the public. If it shall do this faithfully, 
fearlessly, and well, it will do far more for 
American business—whose welfare is the 
general welfare—than if it shall assume to 
be its special pleader or champion. 

For years we have seen the growth of 
organized subdivisions of the public. Or- 
ganized capital, organized labor, organized 
farmers, organized landlords, organized 
tenants, organized everything and every- 
body can and will be useful in our national 
life so long as they function solely in and 
for the public interest. Such organization 
is proper and to be encouraged, but only 
to the point where an invasion of the gen- 
eral welfare, the public interest, is threat- 
ened. Organized selfishness—never! 

Shall great business concerns be permit- 
ted, in order to find investment for un- 
wieldy surpluses, ruthlessly to invade other 
and unrelated lines of business, and, like a 
herd of mammoths, to trample the peace- 
ful traders in the market-place? Shall a 
public-service corporation be allowed to 
call its rolling-stock out on strike, without 
regard to the public interest or the welfare 
and comfort of the owners of the streets? 
Shall organized wage-earners, who consti- 
tute so great and so important a part of 
the public, for a moment disregard the 
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greater welfare of the whole public of 
which they are a part? 

It certainly seems reasonable to say 
that competitors have a right to know with 
whom they compete; that buyers have a 
right to know the identity of those from 
whom they buy, and that sellers have a 
right to know the identity of those to 
whom they sell. It is held that a great 
concern cannot properly, and as a matter 
of fair competition, create anonymous 
manufacturing and trading corporations 
behind which to conceal its true identity, 
and with which to pose as an independent. 

The consumer has well-defined responsi- 
bilities, first and foremost being that of 
paying the bills, whatever they may be and 
however they may be made up. But it is 
also one of the consumer’s responsibilities 
to scrutinize and analyze bills and prices 
to see how they are made up. 

Naturally, the consumer is primarily in- 
terested to-day in the ever-present problem 
of the high cost of living. In considering 
this problem, as with every other, if we 
take it on the surface, it seems a hopeless 
and complicated mess; but it can be and 
should be analyzed as to its fundamentals, 
and when so analyzed any problem, how- 
ever complex, tends to become simpler. 

The pursuit of the isolated profiteer, the 
crucifixion of a retailer here and there, or 
the consideration of a single group of peo- 
ple, offers no real hope for a permanent so- 
lution of our difficulties. To understand 
our own problems and our own troubles, 
we must take heed of the problems and 
troubles of the rest of the world; for 
whether we will it or no, the United States 
can no longer occupy a position of isola- 
tion or of provincialism. We are a part 
of the scheme of world affairs, and must 
therefore play our part intelligently. We 
have been considering European affairs 
rather sentimentally. They should be con- 
sidered practically. 


NEW PROBLEMS OF WORLD TRADE 


As matters stand now, our export trade 
is seriously threatened by adverse rates of 
foreign exchange. The curtailment of ex- 
port means the curtailment of production 
here. The curtailment of production here 
means involuntary idleness; and while 
overproduction might mean a temporary 
lowering of the price structure, it would 
also mean a reduction of the pay-rolls that 
provide the needed money with which to 
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buy necessaries. That tends toward a ca- 
tastrophe; it tends toward panic; it tends 
toward distress. 

At the end of the Civil War the United 
States found itself in much the same posi- 
tion as that in which Europe finds itself 
to-day. Its industries were disorganized. 
Its man-power was depleted. Its credit 
was overstrained. It lay bleeding and 
prostrate. Yet after the Civil War Euro- 
peans became extensive investors in our 
great transportation and industrial enter- 
prises, so that by 1914 more than ten bil- 
lions of dollars of gilt-edged American 
securities were in the strong boxes of Euro- 
pean investors. 

Since 1914 we have become a creditor 
instead of a debtor nation. After the Civil 
War we were the debtor nation, and Europe 
was our creditor. Europe furnished the 
money with which to rebuild America, and 
it was an exceedingly profitable transaction 
for Europe, but it was also profitable for 
the United States. Now the shoe is on 
the other foot; and if we would take a 
page from the successful experience of the 
people of England, Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany, and to a lesser degree of France, 
Italy, and Austria, we must begin now to 
do what they did in 1865. 


TWO YEARS OF EXTRAVAGANCE 


The last two years have been years upon 
which we and our chi'dren will look back 
with shame. They have been years of 
reckless extravagance in personal expen- 
diture, quite aside from the high prices 
which we have been compelled to pay for 
the necessaries of life. Indeed, our own 
extravagance has been an exceedingly im- 
portant factor in the creation of the false 
price structure in our cost of living. 

The period mentioned has been a period 
of insane speculation. Many hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been squandered 
in speculative ventures commonly called 
“blue sky ” promotions, and in stock gam- 
bling. And when we talk of “ blue sky ” 
flotations, let us not consider them as be- 
ing limited to the capitalized mendacity of 
promoters of mines and oil companies. 
New York must share the responsibility. 
Legitimate American business, in need of 
additional capital for necessary and useful 
extensions, has found itself in competition 
with these utterly reckless operations. 

There is the reported case of a substan- 
tial, going business concern in New York, 
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which needed money for permanent better- 
ments and got it on these terms: 

It issued its securities, which were taken 
by underwriters at 30. The latter passed 
them on to a syndicate at 53, a profit of 
75 per cent. The latter passed them on to 
brokers at 82, a profit of 54 per cent; and 
when the securities reached the public— 
you and me and the man on the strect—at 
par, the broker’s profit was 22 per cent. 
The investor did not know that out of his 
hundred dollars only thirty actually 
reached the concern in which he thought 
he was investing, while seventy of them 
never became productive, invested capital. 

Transactions like that are not going to 
lower the cost of living. 


A COSTLY AND CLUMSY TAX 


The excess profits tax is another corner- 
stone in our structure of unhealthy prices. 
This impost was never proposed as a rev- 
enue measure, but as a corrective to gov- 
ernment price-fixing. In fixing the price 
on various commodities, the government 
found that some manufacturing concerns, 
or some mines, could.produce at a very low 
cost, while others produced at a compara- 
tively high cost. A known and defi- 
nite amount of each commodity was neces- 
sary for the winning of the war; so the 
policy was adopted of fixing a price which 
would be high enough to bring out the last 
needed pound, or bushel, or yard, of each 
commodity. This resulted, of course, in 
abnormal profits to the low-cost producers, 
and the device of the excess profits tax was 
adopted to bring back into the Treasury 
some part of these inflated gains. 

Even as a corrective, the tax did not 
work. On the contrary, it encouraged ex- 
travagance of operation and carelessness in 
business management. Now the govern- 
ment is no longer fixing prices, and the only 
excuse which ever existed, if one did exist, 
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for the excess profits tax has disappeared. 
It is about as useful as a whip-socket on an 
automobile. 

For every dollar that this tax brings into 
the United States Treasury, four or five 
dollars are collected from you and me and 
the man in the street. Everybody has to 
pay, and everybody has to pay everybody 
else’s taxes and a profit on them. From 
the time a pound of iron ore leaves the 
mine until it comes to you as a part of a 
typewriter, it has accumulated a long series 
of excess profits charges. Every time it 
has been converted, and every time it has 
changed hands, it has paid a tax. Every 
ingredient that has entered into it has 
brought its contribution of excess profits 
tax, which you in the end must pay. 

In conclusion, American business will re- 
turn once more to its maximum healthy 
capacity of production when the consumer 
has taken sober and sane thought, and has 
decided to help to end the debauch of ex- 
travagance, wastefulness, and speculation, 
and when we have secured the production 
in as large a quantity as possible of all 
necessary and useful things for consump- 
tion both at home and abroad. 

I am prepared to say, out of my expe- 
rience, that ninety-nine per cent of the 
difficulties, the misunderstandings, the hard 
feelings, that exist between government and 
business never happen. They are the 
product of the irritations of self-appointed 
lackeys and parasites upon business; a 
people who, not wanting to engage in use- 
ful occupation themselves, fasten upon rep- 
resentative business men, and, to justify 
the dole they ask, find each day for their 
employers a new and imaginary grievance. 

And the hard worker, busy with his job, 
too often thinks that it is the government, 
or some government agency, that is annoy- 
ing him, when in fact it is the nagging sting 
of the “ commercial cootie.” 





ON LAND AND SEA 


WHEN I am in tall pine country, 
I close my eyes and feel 






The trees are masts far out to sea, 


My hands to guide the keel. 


But when my day shall come to sail 
With swaying masts at sea, 


The well-loved pines will then prevail 
To make each mast a tree! 


Madeline Moses 






















ON THE PALATINE 


HAVE lived, loved, and lost. I crave 
Nothing again of all life gave; 
I only crave to find 


Oblivion for the mind. 


As one who leaps into bright death 
Where the sea shudders underneath, 
To escape the fellowship 


Of his confined ship; 


So I, from this heart’s crowded home, 
Sink into the eternal Rome. 

If these waves wash me down, 

I am content to drown! 





Arthur Symons 














His Career 


BY NOEL LESLIE 


Illustrated by A. L. Bairnsfather 


HE untimely end of Felix Latimer, 
the eminent American actor, at the 
very height of his distinguished ca- 

reer, will long be remembered by the 
theatergoing public of New York. Even 
the most sophisticated Broadwayite suffered 
a real thrill, combined with a distinct sense 
of personal loss, at his tragic but peculiarly 
appropriate exit from life’s stage. Could 


they have guessed at the truth of the mat- 
ter, the sensation created would have been 
by far the greatest in the long and eventful 
history of that famous thoroughfare which 
is universally known as the Great White 
Way, but which Harris Williams, that most 
discerning of impresarios, cynically dubbed 


the Yellow Streak. 

Both manager and actor had been known 
as students of the occult. When Williams 
announced his intention to present Felix 
Latimer in “ A Psychological Romance,” 
written conjointly by themselves, the in- 
terest of the public had only been equaled 
by the sarcastic hostility of the critics— 
for whom, however, Williams had a pro- 
found contempt: 

As independent owner of the Beaux Arts 
Theater, he had confined his advertising to 
a few exclusive publications, and he could 
well afford to treat these minions of dra- 
matic art with scorn. In revenge, the afore- 
said minions had attacked his ventures with 
every known form of ridicule and detrac- 
tion. Failing to wound their would-be vic- 
tim, they finally sought refuge in the far 
more destructive policy of silence, con- 
tinued and absolute. 

Nevertheless, the announcement of the 
approaching premiére of “ The Kingdom of 
Heaven,” as the new play was called, had 
proved too much of a temptation for their 
vitriolic pens to resist. It had been ru- 
mored that the subject-matter of the im- 
pending production was a dramatic inter- 
pretation of the life hereafter. It had also 


been announced that the attraction would 
be billed as “ a prophetic vision of the un- 
seen.” Whereupon one inspired penman, 
after sympathizing deeply with the star— 
Latimer being an ever-popular favorite— 
had written thus: 


From all accounts the vision had better remain 
veiled; but should the threatened ceremony take 
place, and this enforced excursion into the un- 
known be accomplished, then I can promise posi- 
tive information concerning another, if infinitely 
less important, pilgrimage—namely, the rapid 
transition of a somewhat mythical kingdom from 
the stage of a local theater to a suitable resting- 
place in the nearest theatrical storehouse. : 


But the critic, as often happens; had been 
wrong. The play had met with enormous 
success, running an entire season, and had 
been withdrawn solely on account of the 
failing health of the star, the final perform- 
ance taking place on the first Saturday in 
May. How and why this particular pres- 
entation proved to be the very last is ex- 
plained in the succeeding pages. Perhaps 
the chief reason was that, as a well-known 
bishop said at the time, “ for any man other 
than Felix Latimer to attempt the réle of 
the Golden Knight would seem little short 
of sacrilege.” 

Be that as it may, it is sufficient to re- 
mark that Harris Williams absolutely for- 
bade any further production of ‘ The 
Kingdom of Heaven” after Latimer’s 
death. 

Despite the large measure of success, both 
financial and artistic, which attended. that 
memorable season at the Beaux Arts, it 
remained an open question whether the 
world at large had been ready to receive 
so enlightened a message. The authors 
thought so then, but, since that last per- 
formance, at least one of them has changed 
his mind, and it was with very great reluc- 
tance that Mr. Williams finally gave me 
the necessary permission to set down the 
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following statement for the benefit of the 


public in general. 
II 


THE curtain had fallen upon the penulti- 
mate performance of “ The Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The matinée audience of the 
Beaux Arts poured out upon the pavements, 
and the usual crowd of enthusiasts took up 
their stand near the stage door, intending 
to give Felix Latimer the accustomed ova- 
tion as he emerged upon the street. 

Meanwhile the object of their adoration 
was being helped into his clothes by Ben- 
ton, his valet. 

“ You needn’t trouble to come up to the 
hotel between shows,” he was saying. “ I’ve 
got a beast of a head; shall try to sleep it 
off. See if there’s much of a crowd outside, 
will you? I really can’t stand any fuss this 
afternoon.” 

The man disappeared, returning shortly 
with a correct report. 

“ Well, I’m sorry to disappoint ’em,”’ re- 
sumed the actor, taking a final glance at his 
distinguished reflection in the pier-glass. 
“ T’ll slip out front and leave you to cover 
my tracks.” 

Benton flicked off a last speck of dust. 

“ Am I all right?” queried his master. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Fine. See you to-night, then.” 

“Very good, sir,” smiled the valet. 

Making his way through the pass door 
which joined the stage to the auditorium, 
the actor went behind the boxes, along the 
side aisle to the lobby, and thence to the 
street. Five minutes later Benton winked 
at the doorkeeper as he handed over the 
dressing-room key, remarking aloud for the 
benefit of the expectant multitude: 

“ Guv’nor won’t be more than a second 
now, Morley.” 

After which he calmly pushed his way 
through the mob and strolled in the direc- 
tion of Le Touquet, his favorite table 
d’héte restaurant. 

The outraged feelings of the devotees of 
the Thespian art can be better imagined 
than described when, full thirty minutes 
later, they were forced to disperse by offi- 
cers of the law. The cause of their disap- 
pointment had long since reached Fifth 
Avenue, walking briskly in the direction of 
the Hotel Worthing, where he occupied a 
suite of rooms. 

Felix Latimer scarcely looked his five and 
fifty years, in spite of his deeply lined face 
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and rapidly graying hair. His buoyant step 
carried with it an air of charming youthful- 
ness. He was a man of few friends but 
innumerable acquaintances, these latter 
being among the inevitable consequences 
of his profession. The only persons who 
could truly be said to know him intimately 
were Harris Williams and his wife, Dr. 
Jahn, a friend of the actor’s boyhood, and, 
finally, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Petersen, the 
owners of the exclusive hotel which Latimer 
invariably patronized when playing in the 
metropolis. 

The famous actor had two passions— 
golf and the study of the occult—widely 
divergent, and each rumored to be responsi- 
ble for his perpetually youthful appearance. 
Williams and Jahn were also interested in 
psychic matters, but Latimer was generally 
conceded to be by far the most advanced 
student of the three. Some even made bold 
to assert that he played at least two acts 
of “ The Kingdom of Heaven” in the 
trance state. Others averred that he cre- 
ated the ethereal! atmosphere which then 
surrounded him by starvation methods. 
Benton was reported as saying that his 
master could and did go for days at a time 
without food. 

It will serve no useful purpose to enu- 
merate all the rumors, more or less wild, 
that circulated from time to time. However 
true or false they may have been, it is 
certain that they aroused extraordinary 
interest in the play, to the great joy of the 
treasurer of the Beaux Arts Theater. 

It was also evident that Latimer’s health 
was becoming seriously impaired because of 
the tremendous drain upon his vitality made 
by the exacting nature of the rdle he as- 
sumed night after night. Finally Dr. Jahn 
peremptorily insisted on his taking a com- 
plete rest. 

On this particular afternoon Latimer had 
begun to suffer acutely from the peculiar 
feeling of emptiness and splitting headache 
which formed the inevitable prelude to a 
partial collapse. None the less he was smil- 
ing as he walked, in pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of the evening performance. Somehow 
he would manage to stave off this attack 
until morning, for to-night he must give of 
his best. Not only was the audience to be 
one of exceptional brilliance, but the Pe- 
tersens and Dr. Jahn were to be guests in 
the manager’s private box, with an after- 
theater party to cap the climax of a truly 
remarkable season. 
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Reaching the hotel, he went straight to 
his suite, ringing down to the grill for a 
chop, a salad, and some tea, to be served 
in his rooms. He then drew a bath, jumped 
in, and was still drying himself when the 
meal appeared. Slipping into his pajamas, 
he made a brave attempt at eating, but 
was forced to give it up as a bad job. As 
a last resort, he decided to take a nap, 
hoping thus to rid himself of the unpleasant 
symptoms. 

Latimer was one of those fortunate indi- 
viduals who are able to drop asleep at any 
odd moment and to awake when they de- 
sire. To make assurance doubly sure, 
however, he left a call with the telephone- 
operator for seven o’clock. Then, saying to 
himself that he must wake at that hour, he 
slipped between the sheets and almost im- 
mediately fell asleep. 


Ill 


THE overture to the play began at eight 
thirty, and the curtain rose every evening 
with commendable precision five minutes 
later. It was a rule of the theater that 
every member of the company should be in 
his or her dressing-room half an hour prior 
to the commencement of the performance. 
Three calls, or warnings, were given by the 
stage manager for the benefit of the artists. 
They are known professionally as the half, 
the quarter, and the overture. The half 
had been called, and all the company had 
arrived save one. The exception was more 
than notable; it was unprecedented. The 
star was late! 

Now, an actor of the type of Felix Lati- 
mer cannot endure unpunctuality or haste 
of any kind. It was his custom to get into 
the atmosphere of the part at least half an 
hour before making his first entrance, get- 
ting “ into the skin” of the character very 
thoroughly—a process requiring plenty of 
time and quiet. Yet to-night of all nights 
he was late! 

Benton, indeed, had been awaiting his 
master since seven thirty. The man might 
have been compared to the famous, or in- 
famous, sentinel who slept at his post, for 
the usually abstemious valet had been per- 
suaded by Fanchon, a pretty waitress at 
Le Touquet, to consume no less than three 
bottles of the fluid facetiously nicknamed 
“red ink.” As a result, he arrived at the 
theater feeling both happy and sleepy. Ar- 
guing that he might as well be comfortable 
as not, he had closed the dressing-room 
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door and stretched himself upon a con- 
venient lounge. Time enough, thought he, 
to snatch forty winks. Time enough to get 
up when the “ guv’nor ” came in. 

Hoskins, the stage-manager, irritable and 
nervous, had been darting back and forth 
from dressing-room to stage door, worried 
beyond belief by this extraordinary lapse 
on the part of the actor. To relieve his 
mind, he commenced to find fault with the 
setting of the first act—to the utter dis- 
gust of the stage crew, who, with charac- 
teristic disrespect, gave vent to their other- 
wise inexpressible contempt by repeated and 
unnecessarily violent expectorations. 

Time wore steadily on without sign of 
Latimer, till Hoskins, now thoroughly 
alarmed, looked at his watch for the hun- 
dredth time, and found that it lacked but 
one minute of the quarter. He must phone 
the hotel. Worse, the house-manager would 
have to be informed of a possible delay in 
the beginning of the performance. He or- 
dered Morley to call up the Worthing, get 
the desk clerk, and hold the wire. Mean- 
while he himself rang through to the box- 
office on the telephone attached to the stage 
switchboard. 

Jackson, the house-manager, received the 
information with proper concern. 

““ Mr. Latimer not arrived? Good Lord! 
What’s the meaning of that, I wonder? I'll 
be right back—” 

“ Here’s your party, Mr. Hoskins,” said 
Morley, as the harassed stage-manager hur- 
ried apprehensively toward him. 

“ Hello!” called Hoskins. “ Hotel 
Worthing? Is that the room clerk? Can 
you tell me if Mr. Felix Latimer has left 
for the theater yet?” 

“Just going out this very minute—in a 
hurry, too,” came the reply. 

“ Thanks awfully,” said the relieved Hos- 
kins, ringing off. 

“What’s all this?” called Jackson, bus- 
tling down the corridor. 

“ All right, Mr. Jackson. He’s coming. 
Just left the hotel. May have to hold the 
curtain a few minutes, though.” 

“Nonsense! We can’t keep to-night’s 
house waiting. What time does he go on? 
Eight forty-five? He’ll be here by eight 
thirty at latest. Heaps of time. Benton 
can easily get him ready in fifteen minutes, 
can’t he?” 

Jackson made for the star’s door, but the 
astute Hoskins lured him away in time. ‘It 
would never do for him to discover Benton’s 
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present condition. Hoskins himself had 
been shocked. What Jackson might have to 
say would scarcély bear thinking of. 

“ All right, Mr. Jackson, leave it to me. 
I'll see that he 
gets on in time.” 

He gently pro 
pelled the some- 


THE FAMOUS ACTOR HAD TWO PASSIONS 
AND EACH RUMORED TO BE 


what mollified but still blustering official 
to the pass door. 

“Yes, you will!” snorted the manager 
contemptuously. Then, with a final dis- 
play of authority: ‘“‘ What the devil d’you 
want to make such a fuss about, anyhow?” 

The ruffled gentleman hurried back to 
his domain in the nick of time to usher his 


RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS PERPETUALLY 
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employer’s party into the private box. 
Despite his last words to Hoskins, he could 
not resist whispering the extraordinary news 
concerning Latimer into the astonished ear 
of Harris Williams. 

“You don’t suppose there’ll really be a 
delay, do you?” said the impresario. “ No? 
Good! Might have had to make a speech. 

Perhaps I’d bet- 
ter have some- 
thing ready in 
case—little joke 
of some kind— 
keep ’em in good 
humor, eh?” 
Jackson shud- 
dered. Williams’s 
one great failing 
consisted in a 
confident _ belief 
—which no one 
else shared with 


GOLF AND THE STUDY OF THE OCCULT—WIDELY DIVERGENT, 


YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


him 


that oratory was included among his 
many gifts. 

Fortunately, however, the manager had 
no opportunity of displaying his eloquence, 
or lack of eloquence, for Felix Latimer had 


now arrived at the theater. The news had 
just been telephoned through from back 
stage. Williams, on hearing it, gave vent 
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to a profound sigh, compounded equally of 
relief and regret. 


IV 


Hoskins had been busy reprimanding a 
too leisurely property-man when he became 
aware of Latimer’s arrival. He found him- 
self knocking on the actor’s door. 

“Is that you, Hoskins?” the familiar 
voice answered. “ All right! Don’t worry. 
I'll be on in time. Ready as soon as you 
are!” 

This reassuring response from the star 
sent the now happy Hoskins down the cor- 
ridor for a puff at a cigarette and a word 
with Morley. 

“* Guv’nor’s here, all right,” he began. 

Morley cleared his throat loudly and 
scored a bull’s-eye in the near-by spittoon. 

“ First time I’ve ever missed saying good 
evening to ’im,” he grumbled. “I was a 


wonderin’ what ’d ’appen if the guv’nor 
didn’t turn up; just sittin’ ’ere a wonderin’. 
Course we ain’t got no one to take ’is place 
—no, not even you, Mr. ’Oskins, though 
you do know the part backward.” 

“ How did you come to miss him?” put 
in the stage-manager, bringing the garrulous 


Morley back to his original point. 

“ Well, as I was sayin’,” persisted the old 
fellow, “I was a sittin’ there a wonderin’, 
when all of a sudden one o’ them chilly 
gusts o’ wind came a blowin’ down the pas- 
sage and in at this ’ere door. I turned 
round in me box, slow like, on account 0’ 
me game leg; and afore I could get properly 
round and out, Mr. Latimer must ’a’ blown 
in past me, for the very next minute I ’ears 
‘im a talkin’ to Benton. An’ that gentle- 
man. knows better nor to answer ’im back, 
too. Fancy a walet like ’im gettin’ lit up 
on a night like this! Serve ’im right if 
the guv’nor fired ’im. But I'll see Mr. 
Latimer as he goes, I will, though it ‘ll be 
good-by for quite a spell, I reckon—worse 
luck!” 

Morley would have rambled on all night, 
but the nervous Hoskins, unable to keep 
still for any length of time, threw away 
his scarcely lighted cigarette, and hurried 
back to the stage, where he immediately 
became involved in a wordy argument with 
the chief electrician concerning the dis- 
posal of a bunch-light that had failed to 
give complete satisfaction during the after- 
noon performance. 

“Overture and beginners, please! Over- 
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ture and beginners! 


Through the corridors, up the stairs to 
the farthest dressing-room, down under the 
stage, where the musicians, busily tuning 
their instruments, were slowly insinuating 
themselves into the orchestra pit, echoing 
throughout that great little world behind 
the scenes, came the call. 

‘“* Overture and beginners!” 

Hoskins was now at the prompt corner, 
pressing numerous bells, and glancing con- 
tinually at the clock by his head. Pre- 
cisely at eight thirty the safety curtain rose 
—likewise the conductor’s baton; and as 
the asbestos passed out of sight the intro- 
ductory bars of the overture crashed out. 
The audience settled down as the lights be- 
gan to grow dim, while the commendably 
few late comers crept guiltily to their seats. 
It was indeed a crime to miss a note of such 
fine music, to say nothing of disturbing 
their neighbors. 

Back stage a belated property-man scur- 
ried off the scene, on which several actors 
had taken up their preliminary positions. 
The footlights and calciums began to glow. 
The music sank to a whisper, and then 
ceased. 

Silence! 

The solemn sound of a minute-bell. The 
velvet curtains rolled back, disclosing that 
masterpiece of stagecraft by Delange, the 
king of scenic artists, representing the 
death chamber of Lady Gertrude of Castle 
Mundane. 

Truly a magnificently beautiful and im- 
pressive picture!. The lofty roof of carved 
oak, the exquisitely stained glass of the 
mullioned windows, the subdued light of 
huge candles surrounding the still body on 
the canopied bed. Somber figures of pray- 
ing priests, white-clad maidens softly weep- 
ing; a bowl of incense smoldering at the 
foot of the couch. 

The sad beauty of death saturated the 
entire scene, and was gradually spread over 
the auditorium, aided by a subtle perfume 
which permeated by degrees throughout the 
entire theater. 

Again the stroke of that sad, mysterious 
bell, and the action of the play began. 

Came presently the entrance of the 
Golden Knight. Bursting into the cham- 
ber in impetuous rage at the inexplicable 
delay to which he had been subjected, he 
paused aghast on the very threshold. The 
rumors had been true! Worse, death had 
robbed him of his mate, even as evil fortune 
had dogged his footsteps all the weary way 
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of the crusade from which he had now 
returned. 

Dismissing the priests and maidens, alone 
before the bier he stood, the awful truth 
slowly sinking into his stricken soul. Then, 
with a mighty cry of anguish, he prostrated 
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tremendous, the Williams party in particu- 
lar being profoundly moved. Although 
they had seen the play many times, all were 
agreed that to-night Latimer. had surpassed 
himself. 

“Tt’s not merely genius—it’s divine!” 
whispered Petersen to his wife, who was 
unashamedly wiping her eyes. 

“ What do you think of your patient to- 
night, doctor?” Williams was asking. 

“Marvelous, simply marvelous,” came 
the answer. “ Knowing his physical 

condition as I do, it is almost in- 

credible. These actors all live 
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HOSKINS GAVE A FAITHFUL ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN UNUSUAL HAPPENINGS FROM THIS EVIDENCE 


himself before the body of his beloved, 
pouring forth in a torrent of words the pent- 
up passion of a too-full heart. 

Followed the scene in which the spirit of 
the Lady Gertrude came to him, bringing 
balm to his tortured mind and fresh courage 
to his failing heart. Finally he swore the 
oath that was to keep him faithful in his 
quest after eternal light, only to be found 
by way of eternal love. 

With a promise to return, the spirit left 
him. Then, as the knight knelt to begin 
his long and lonely vigil, the curtain slowly 
fell. 

As usual, the effect on the audience was 


IT WOULD SEEM THAT— 


on their nerves, you know,” he confided to 
Mrs. Williams. 
“ Felix is certainly doing his best to- 
night,” smiled that lady. 
Vv 
At this moment the conversation was in- 
terrupted by an usher, who brought a mes- 


sage for Mr. Petersen, calling him to the 
telephone. He excused himself, and re- 


mained absent until after the next act had 
begun. By that time Williams had seated 
himself behind the two ladies, and had 
become so absorbed in the play that he for- 
got all else. 




















The second act was, if possible, played 
better than the first, Latimer continuing to 
surpass himself, and holding the house 
spellbound. The act over, the impresario 
turned to address his guests, but found, to 
his astonishment, that the two men had 
suddenly vanished. 

While he was still regarding their empty 





—THEY MIGHT BE DEALING WITH AN IMPOSTOR, 
AFTER ALL 


seats, a number of acquaintances arrived 
at the box, eager to proffer congratulations. 
Gracefully transferring them to his wife, he 
pleaded urgent business and hurried to the 
foyer, where he was informed that Petersen 
and the doctor had driven off in a taxi im- 
mediately after the first intermission. They 
had left no message. 

Puzzled and a little piqued by Petersen’s 
apparent discourtesy—though realizing that 
Jahn’s time, as a physician, was never his 
own—wWilliams returned to the box, where 
his temper was soon soothed by the many 
flattering compliments he received regard- 
ing the evening’s entertainment. Every one 
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commented enthusiastically upon the par- 


ticular brilliance of the star. Never, said 
they, had the lines of this wonderful play 
been so perfectly interpreted. Did Mr. 
Williams really believe in a future life, 
they asked? Wasn’t it true that he was a 
clairvoyant? 

These queries and many others kept the 
author-manager pleasantly busy. 

Then once more the auditorium dark- 
ened, and the third act was well under way 
when again the usher stood at his elbow. 
Would Mr. Williams see Dr. Jahn and Mr. 
Petersen in the lobby at once? 

Distinctly annoyed by such persistent in- 
terruption, on this of all nights, the man- 
ager proceeded to the foyer in anything but 
a serene humor. His two friends awaited 
him. 

“ Really, you’re missing a wonderful 
show,” he began in expostulatory tones. 

Petersen gravely interrupted. 

“‘ Where can we talk in private?” he said 
in a low voice. 

Noting the unusual seriousness of their 
demeanor, Williams motioned them to fol- 
low, and led the way up a narrow stair to 
his own office. Switching onthe light, he 
carefully closed the door before asking them 
to be seated. 

““No one can disturb us here,” he said. 
‘* What’s all the mystery?” 

“That’s just what we want you to tell 
us,” replied Petersen. “‘ The most extraor- 
dinary thing has happened.” 

He glanced at the doctor. 

“Go on,” said Jahn. “ You tell it.” 

‘“* My telephone message,” proceeded the 
hotel proprietor, “was from my house 
detective, Trimble. He first asked if the 
performance was going on, and seemed sur- 
prised when I answered in the affirmative. 
He then said that he was speaking from 
Mr. Latimer’s suite, and that there had been 
an unfortunate accident. I immediately 
thought of Felix’s valuables, and inquired 
what was missing. Trimble became inco- 
herent. I reminded him that I was missing 
precious moments of Latimer’s performance. 
Trimble then made a statement which 
caused me to fear that he had been in- 
dulging in too much liquor. He said that 
Mr. Latimer had played his last perform- 
ance, and was lying dead in bed at that 
very minute.” 

‘“ Dead!” echoed Williams. 
dead! Nonsense!” 

“ Precisely my reply,” continued Peter- 


“ Latimer 
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sen. “ But wait. I told Trimble that, hav- 
ing just seen Latimer on the stage, he 
couldn’t possibly be lying dead in my ho- 
tel. The exact conversation that followed 
doesn’t so much matter, but it was to the 
effect that a body closely resembling that 
of the actor had been found by one of the 
maids a little earlier in the evening. There 
were no marks of violence. As far as Trim- 
ble could judge, death had resulted from 
natural causes; but, as the circumstances 
seemed unusual, particularly since our re- 
cent conversation, he would be obliged if 
I would come up right away and take 
charge of the situation. He had already 
phoned for Dr. Jahn—of course unsuccess- 
fully. I told him I was bringing the doctor 
with me, cautioned him to keep the matter 
quiet, and promised to get there as quickly 
as a car could rush us. That’s why I took 
the doctor away without disturbing you. It 
seemed so devilish strange!” 

“IT quite understand that now, Petersen. 
Go on!” 

“ It’s up to you, doctor. 
beyond me,” 
his forehead. 

“Well,” began Dr. Jahn, taking up the 
thread of the recital, “‘ we reached the hotel 
and went straight up to Latimer’s suite. 
Trimble was on guard, and the maid who 
had discovered the body was in the adja- 
cent sitting-room. Upon examining the 
corpse, I found that it indeed bore an 
uncanny resemblance to our friend. The 
dead man was his exact double. It is pos- 
sible that Felix has, or had, a twin. Do 
you know whether that is so?” 

“ Not to my knowledge,” declared Wil- 
liams. “ Did the maid throw any light on 
the mystery?” 

“She was slightly hysterical,” pursued 
Jahn. “ Kept repeating her name—Ellen— 
Ellen Brown. It seems that she went to 
the room with some fresh linen at a few 
minutes after eight.” 

At this point Williams took out a pencil 
and began making notes. 

“ The shock of finding the body caused 
her to faint,” the doctor went on. 

“ Was there anything unusual in the ap- 
pearance of the corpse?” asked Williams. 

“No” 

‘Strange that she should have fainted, 
don’t you think?” 

“Perhaps. We'll discuss that point later, 
when we've more time. It’s a purely psy- 
chological detail. Anyhow, when the girl 
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protested Petersen, mopping 
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recovered consciousness, she had sense 
enough to give the alarm to Trimble. That 
was at eight twenty-five. The detective 
made a hurried examination, then rang you 
up. That’s about all. The question is, 
what are we going to tell Latimer?” 

Williams thought for a moment. 

“Have you any theory, Petersen?” 

“ No,” was the reply. “ First I thought 
of robbery—nothing missing. Then mur- 
der—no sign of violence. If it isn’t Lati- 
mer, who the devil is it? What do you 
think, doctor?” 

“It seems to me,” said Jahn, “ that the 
dead man is probably a relative of Felix’s— 
a twin perhaps. The only other possible 
conclusion, to my mind, would be that our 
friend is indeed dead, in which case some 
other actor must be playing his réle here 
to-night.” 

“No, no; that’s quite impossible,” de- 
clared Williams, and then grew silent. He 
had suddenly remembered the unprecedent- 
ed incident of the star’s late arrival and the 
fact that the present performance was ex- 
traordinarily excellent. 

“T hate to say it,” the physician was 
saying, “ but you will recall that all of us 
were agreed, an hour or so ago, that the 
portrayal of the Golden Knight was far 
more realistic than Felix has been known to 
give before. You may even recollect my 
saying that I should almost have consid- 
ered it a physical impossibility for one in 
Latimer’s debilitated condition to give so 
faithful a performance of that arduous 
réle.” 

“You suggest, then,” put in Williams, 
“that a thoroughly trained understudy 
may have been secretly substituted by 
Felix in case of emergency? Still, even sup- 
posing that such a splendid actor could 
deceive us from the stage, it is incredible 
that he could play such a trick successfully 
upon his valet, or upon Hoskins, my stage- 
manager, unless—”’ 

“ Unless,” finished the doctor—* unless 
this substitution had taken place before, 
and with their knowledge.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered 
“What an idea!” 

‘* Have ’em both up here; that’s the best 
way,” said Petersen. 

“ T'll send for Hoskins,” 
presario, “ but not Benton. 
sure to lie, for his master’s sake. 
will tell the truth.” 

He pressed a button, summoning a boy, 


Williams. 


agreed the im- 
The valet is 
Hoskins 
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who was sent post -haste for the stage- 
manager. Meanwhile Petersen continued 
the argument. 

“ Let’s suppose, for the moment, that 
Felix is dead,” he proceeded. “ Is it likely 
that he would risk his reputation in such a 
way? Why wouldn’t he have told you, 
Williams, at any rate? And such an under- 
study! Felix isn’t absolutely perfect, you 
know. Even fe has fits of professional 
jealousy!” 

“Depends on who the understudy was,” 
interpolated the doctor. “ That might 
support my twin theory.” 

“No, I can’t believe it,’’ persisted the 
puzzled hotel-proprietor. ‘ Williams, you 
don’t really think that?” 

“ Speculation is more than usually vain 
in this case, I’m afraid,” was the answer. 
“We want facts, and only facts. Still, I 
think you slight our friend when you ac- 
cuse him of jealousy.” 

“ Well, I give it up,” admitted the bewil- 
dered Petersen. . 

‘“* Whatever we may learn from Hoskins,” 
continued Williams, “we must all agree 
that it will be best to postpone action until 
after the performance. I hope you won’t 
consider that a selfish suggestion.” 

‘A very wise one,” approved Jahn. 
‘“ Much the best to go slow in an affair of 
this kind. My idea would be to get Felix, 
or whoever it may be, out of the theater 
without a word about this mysterious 
corpse. The ladies, of course, must be kept 
out of it. We'll make some excuse about 
the supper party, call it off, and send ’em 
home first, alone. That’s up to you two 
benedicks. The great thing is to get this 
chap out of the theater with us, carry him 
off to the hotel, and confront him with the 
body. A bit dramatic, perhaps, but it’s 
almost certain to do the trick. Once get 
the doubles together, and the solution of the 
mystery must surely follow as a matter of 
course.”’ 


‘ Great!” cried Petersen. “ Let’s try it!” 


VI 


At this juncture Hoskins entered, alone. 
Williams, who had apparently been work- 
ing out a mathematical calculation in his 
note-book, greeted his employee and per- 
formed the necessary introductions. 

‘“‘ Hoskins,” he added, “ these gentlemen 
are anxious to know a few details about the 


performance. I’m sorry to take you away 
from your stage, especially to-night, but 
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there are several important questions which 
we hope you may be able to answer. First, 
have you noticed anything unusual behind 
the scenes this evening?” 

The stage-manager -smiled nervously. 

“ Unusual, sir?”’ 

“Yes. No matter how trivial the de- 
tails may appear to you, we shall be glad to 
hear them.” 

‘“ Well, sir,” stammered the unfortunate 
man, ‘I don’t like saying anything against 
any one.” 

‘* Ah! Then there is something,” 
snapped Williams. ‘‘ Go on, man! This is 
a serious matter. You won’t be blamed 
unless you’ve done wrong. I have every 
confidence in you, but I must have the 
truth.” 

Whereupon Hoskins gave a faithful ac- 
count of certain unusual happenings, which 
have already been described. His hearers 
were particularly struck by two facts—first, 
that Benton had arrived under the influ- 
ence of liquor; second, that the star, ac- 
cording to Morley’s statement, had slipped 
into the theater unseen. From this evidence 
it would seem that they might be dealing 
with an impostor, after all. 

Williams resumed his cross-examination 
of the unfortunate Hoskins. 

“What time do you say Mr. Latimer ar- 
rived at the theater?” 

‘* Just after the quarter, sir—eight eight- 
een or eight twenty, I should say.” 

‘* Came in a taxi?” 

* Must have, sir; and a fast one at that, 
from what the room clerk said.” 

“ Doesn’t Mr. Latimer usually walk?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Williams; but in an emer- 
gency he’d be sure to ride.”’ 

“ Did any one see him come in a taxi? 
Will you swear that he did?” 

* No, sir.” 

“Have you noticed anything else about 
Mr. Latimer to-night that has struck you as 
peculiar?” 

“ Only that he’s been playing up for all 
he’s worth. Wonderful—that’s what his 
performance is to-night.” 

The three inquisitors exchanged a signifi- 
cant look. 

“ Hoskins ’"—the manager’s voice was 
stern—* are you quite sure that it is Mr. 
Latimer who is playing this evening?” 

The man flushed at the insinuation of his 
employer’s tone. 

‘““I—I don’t quite understand you, Mr. 
Williams.” 
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“Come, come, Hoskins! Have 
spoken to Mr. Latimer to-night?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ When?” 

“ As soon as I knew he was in his room. 
He told me not to worry about his being 
late.” 

“You mean that he spoke to you from 
his dressing-room?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Was the door closed?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did you actually see him before he was 
dressed and made up for the part?” 

“ No.” 

“Have you had any other conversation 
with the star this evening, since he spoke to 
you through the dressing-room door?” 

“No, sir, none whatever. Mr. Latimer 
doesn’t allow any one to speak to him while 
he’s playing this part. Destroys the at- 
mosphere, he says.” 

“I understand that. Well, has any one 
else spoken to him to-night?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“ Exactly. Now do you understand my 
original question?” 

“ About being sure of Mr. Latimer?” 

ot 

“No, sir, I don’t.” 

“The suggestion is, Hoskins, that an 
understudy is playing the Golden Knight.” 

The stage-manager fairly gasped with as- 
tonishment. Then he laughed. 

“An understudy—for Mr. Latimer! 
Why, I know every inflection of his voice, 
every piece of business. Oh, no! It’s ut- 
terly impossible.” 

“You are quite sure?” 

“ Positive.” 

“ Because,” continued the impresario in a 
hard voice, ** Mr. Latimer is now lying dead 
in his room at this gentleman’s hotel, and 
Dr. Jahn here has identified the body.” 

Hoskins seemed stunned for the moment 
and remained silent. Presently he spoke, 
flushing more deeply than before. 

“T don’t see why you have brought me 
up here, sir; but I take it this is some kind 
of a joke—all this third-degree business, 
and stuff about Mr. Latimer being dead. 
If you'll excuse my saying so, gentlemen, 
it’s bad comedy, and it hasn’t got over. I’d 
like to be getting back to my stage, sir, if 
you don’t mind. The last act ‘ll be going 
up in a minute, and I ought to be there.” 

He had almost reached the door when 
Williams stopped him. 


you 
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“ Wait a bit, Hoskins. I owe you an 
apology. I appreciate your feelings, and I 
see now that we ought to have confided 
in you at first. Listen. There is a man 
lying dead in Mr. Latimer’s bed—a man 
so like him that both these gentlemen were 
convinced that it was he. Even now we 
cannot be absolutely certain that they are 
mistaken. You are evidently positive that 
it is Mr. Latimer playing to-night, but you 
will admit that the unusual events to which 
you have referred, combined with the dis- 
covery of this mysterious corpse, combine 
to lend color to our understudy theory. 
There is the additional fact that Benton, 
the valet, is far from sober, and may easily 
have been deceived, if he is not already 
in possession of the secret of the entire 
affair. 

“In order to solve the mystery, we shall 
need your assistance. We are assuming 
that it is Mr. Latimer who is playing to- 
night. As soon as the final curtain falls, 
take care not to lose sight of him. Follow 
him to his dressing-room, where we will 
join you immediately. And now we must 
go down. Not a word to any one, mind! 
This may be much more serious than we 
imagine!” 

The four men left the manager’s office. 
Hoskins hurried behind the scenes in time 
to ring up the curtain on the last act, while 
the three friends returned to their box and 
proceeded to arrange for the ladies to return 
to the hotel without them. 

VII 

On this memorable evening the last act 
of “ The Kingdom of Heaven ” was played 
to such perfection that none of those per- 
sons fortunate enough to be present soon 
forgot its performance. 

The beautiful and highly imaginative 
setting represented a dream-haunted island 
of the astral plane, whence the Golden 
Knight, guided by the Lady Gertrude, goes 
aloft into the supernal regions. The meet- 
ing of the lovers, and their ultimate ab- 
sorption into the celestial light, was a mar- 
vel of stage illusion, and the ethereal beauty 
of the leading players seemed to become a 
thing divine. 

The wondrous pair, radiant with an un- 
earthly splendor, stood at the foot of a 
seemingly endless flight of golden stairs. 
For a moment the illumination was brilliant 
in the extreme; but by means of gradually 
dissolving lights, skilfully contrived, the two 
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lovers alone became fully visible, 
wrapped in a luminous shroud. 

Hand in hand they mounted the 

golden ladder, the music of an invisible 
choir swelling to a mighty crescendo as they 
stepped upward. 

The final curtain fell. So complete the 
deception, so binding the spell, that the 
audience sat motionless, awestruck. Then 
they awoke, bursting into a perfect storm 
of applause; but the curtain did not rise 
again. In accordance with Williams’s man- 
agerial policy, there were no calls, no 
speeches from the flattered actor, to come 
as an anticlimax and to dispel the pure 
beauty of the illusion. 

From an artistic standpoint the impresa- 
rio was indubitably right. Would that there 
were more like him! 

The moment the act was over, Williams, 
Jahn, and Petersen slipped through the 
pass door. The star’s dressing-room stood 


WEIRHOF OTHE ST » 
IN THE CENTER OF THE ROOM 
HUNG, OR RATHER FLOATED, A 
PECULIAR LUMINOUS FORM, CONNECTED 
WITH THE HEAD OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 
BENTON BY A SHINING CORD OF LIGHT 


practically on the stage, being approached 
by a short corridor. As they slipped be- 
hind the scenes, they caught sight of the 
figure of the Golden Knight disappearing 
down this passage, with Hoskins hard on his 
heels. The three men followed, Williams 
leading. , 

As they neared the door of the star’s 
room, Hoskins turned, and, catching sight 
of them, drew aside, letting them pass. The 
corridor was narrow and none too well 
lighted. Williams was thus the only witness 
of the next incident, the stage-manager’s 
back being turned, and his own figure 
hiding that of the Golden Knight from his 
friends. 

Williams saw the Golden Knight walk 
through the closed door of the dressine 
room! 
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He paused involuntarily, then, rushing 
forward, turned the handle. The door was 
unlocked, and flung easily open. The oth- 
ers, crowding curiously after, stopped, thun- 
derstruck, on the threshold. The figure of 
the knight had vanished! 

On the lounge, set against the farther 
wall, lay the white, shrunken and appar- 
ently lifeless body of the valet. In the 
center of the room hung, or rather floated, 
a peculiar luminous form, connected with 
the head of the unconscious Benton by a 
shining cord of light. 

As they stared in amazement, not un- 
mixed with horror, this visible electric cur- 
rent grew in volume. It seemed as if the 
substance of the glowing form were being 
drawn into the recumbent figure. Even as 
this bright stream developed both in speed 
and intensity, so the floating shape de- 
creased in size till only a small incandescent 
sphere remained, suspended in mid air, at 
about the height of a man’s head from the 
ground. 

Suddenly the cord became detached from 
this ball, and was rapidly absorbed by the 
body of the still unconscious man. The 
sphere, after vibrating for a moment, sus- 
pended, gave out an instantaneous radiance 
of extreme brilliancy, and forthwith van- 
ished, leaving the room comparatively dark 
in the light of the ordinary electric bulbs, 
and revealing a group of five dazed and be- 
wildered men, including Benton, who, as if 
roused from a heavy sleep, now stumbled 
to his feet. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Williams!” he stam- 
mered, rubbing his eyes. 

“ Yes,” said that gentleman, motioning 
Hoskins to close the door. “ Do you know 
what time it is?” 

“No, sir,” began the valet; “ that is, it 
must be getting on for the half-hour. Isn’t 
Mr. Latimer in yet, sir?” 

He looked round the room in a confused 
manner. 

“I thought so,” whispered Williams to 
Jahn. “ Look out for him, doctor!” 

“It’s nearly eleven o’clock, my man; 
the performance is over.” 

“ Over!” Benton’s eyes dilated. “ Over!” 
He glanced at the lounge. ‘“ The last night, 
too! The last night! Mr. Latimer ’ll never 
forgive me, nev—” But the word died on 
his lips, while a strange expression crept 
over his features. 

Jahn took a step forward. The valet 
became transfixed in a strained, listening 
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attitude. Suddenly he gave a choking gasp 
and then cried in a loud voice: 
“Mr. Latimer! Guv’nor! Dead! Dead!” 
With that he pitched, insensible, into the 
doctor’s ready arms. 


Vill 


On a plausible plea of illness, the fellow 
artists and waiting admirers of the popular 
star were easily persuaded to leave the the- 
ater without indulging in any of the usual 
congratulatory farewells, Dr. Jahn’s pres- 
ence proving invaluable to the support of 
the subterfuge. Hoskins and Benton—who 
made a quick recovery—were pledged to 
secrecy, and the three friends got away to 
the hotel, where they spent the remainder 
of that night investigating the details of 
the case and perfecting their plans for the 
future. These last included a brief state- 
ment for the press. 

Early on Sunday afternoon an extra edi- 
tion of a well-known paper appeared with 
the news. It contained several columns re- 
lating to the past history of the great actor, 
and was illustrated with the inevitable 
travesty of a photograph, but the only 
definite information concerning his demise 
ran thus: 


At an early hour this morning, Felix Latimer, 
the eminent actor, passed away in his rooms at 
the Hotel Worthing, of this city. Dr. Henry Jahn, 
the artist’s own physician, was in attendance, pro- 
nouncing death due to heart failure, consequent 
upon the excessive strain of last night’s perform- 
ance at the Beaux Arts. The deceased, taken ill 
immediately upon the conclusion of the play, man- 
aged to make the journey to the hotel in the 
private car of his manager, Harris Williams, but 
he succumbed shortly after. 


Then followed an account of his last and 
most remarkable performance, and the ob- 
vious references to the title and extraordi- 
nary coincidences of the play which had no 
little part in the actor’s tragic end. 

The actual facts of the case have hitherto 
been kept secret—an easy matter, for less 
than a dozen people could possibly have 
suspected anything so singular, so incred- 
ible, as the truth. 

For a while Williams was inconsolable. 
He seemed to consider himself responsible 
for his friend’s death. So hardly, indeed, 
did he take the loss to heart that he has 
since refrained from further experimenting 
with things psychic. 

The following extracts from the impre- 
sario’s private notes on the Latimer case 
may help further to elucidate the mystery, 











and will serve to form a fitting conclusion 
to this statement: 


Miss A——, telephone-operator at the Hotel 
Worthing, swears to calling Latimer at seven 
o’clock. She states that for sore time she failed 
to get any response, but finally a voice, apparently 
that of the actor, said: 

“ All right, thank you; I’m coming down.” 

Questioned closely, she cannot be certain that the 
call came from Latimer’s suite, because the re- 
ceiver did not seem to be removed, but it was as 
if the voice came in on some other wire. It must 
be remembered that L. left a call, the girl ringing 
up the suite, and not vice versa. 


Dr. Jahn is of the opinion that the reply was 
received by suggestion, as he believes L.’s heart had 
ceased to beat prior to seven o'clock. 

At 8.12, Ellen Brown, the chambermaid, en- 
tered by her pass key. Her eyes were almost im- 
mediately drawn to the body. Swears to seeing 
“a kind of light” hovering about the head. The 
light then moved in her direction, causing her to 
faint from fear. No satisfactory description of 
this light can be obtained, the woman being igno- 
rant and superstitious. She opened the door at 
approximately 8.12, and recovered her senses about 
ten minutes later, 8.22. It is the opinion of Dr. 
Jahn and myself that the astral body of L., pre- 
eminently desirous of reaching the theater, took 
means to obtain the necessary power from the 
body of the unconscious girl, thereby materializing 
and so reaching its desired goal. 

This opinion is corroborated by the evidence of 
Arthur Fitzgerald, room clerk at the Hotel Worth- 
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ing, who swears to seeing the actor leave the 
hotel lobby at the instant in which he received 
the telephone message from Hoskins, inquiring 
after L. The time given by Fitzgerald is 8.15. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is that L., 
by means of that highly advanced power of 
thought-reading which is the supposed method 
of communication on the astral plane, caused his 
newly materialized body to appear to Fitzgerald, 
on his (L.’s) reading the mind of Hoskins, which 
same must have been concentrated to a very high 
degree upon the actor, thus producing favorable 
conditions for thought-transference. (See Hoskins 
depesition.) 

The arrival of L. coincided with a gust of wind 
at the stage-door. (See Morley’s statement.) 
Time, 8.17 approx. 

This seems rather a Jong period for an astral 
to cover the distance between hotel and theater. 
Not so, however, for a materialized spirit. Evi- 
dently the control was weakening. 

The maid, Ellen Brown, recovered at 8.22. L. 
had by this time reached the dressing-room, when 
he apparently relinquished her influence, and pro- 
ceeded to rematerialize from the unconscious body 
of Benton. 

As to the possibility of a materialized spirit 
in L.’s condition making the necessary changes of 
costume for the réle of the Golden Knight. It 
is the opinion of eminent psychologists that an 
astral body, having materialized in its original 
human, or earthly, shape—if in no other—can 
easily assume any desired semblance by merely 
thinking of the aspect it may wish to create. 
(See statement of box-party concerning the ethe- 
realized appearance of L.) 





MY WISH FOR YOU 


THE sun, the rain, the wind 


All go to make the day; 
But you should only have the sun, 


If I could have my way. 


The world is full of pain, 
Of sorrow, joy, and strife; 


Yet you should only have the joy, 


If I could make your life. 


The world holds bitter hate 


As well as love divine; 
But you should only have the love, 


If power to give were mine. 


The flowers, the thorns, the weeds 


In every garden grow ; 
Yet you should only have the flowers, 


If I could make it so. 


And though for you I'd change 
Rain, sorrow, hate, and weeds, 


I'd have you just as you were made; 
You're all that mortal needs! 


Cyril Vincent Holden 
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The Presidency in Dollars 
and Cents 


CONGRESS PROVIDES LIBERALLY FOR 


THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE OF THE UNITED 


STATES, BUT THE DEMANDS OF HIS GREAT POSITION ARE SUCH THAT 
HE IS NOT LIKELY TO SAVE MUCH MONEY FROM HIS SALARY 


By Donald 


able estimate of the cost of this 

year’s election of a President of the 
United States. This large sum represents 
the probable expenditures of all the can- 
didates during the various primary con- 
tests, at the national conventions, and dur- 
ing the country-wide campaign terminated 
by the casting of ballots on November 2. 

These are days of high prices for every- 
thing—even running for office; but twenty 
million dollars is more than twice the 
amount ever spent before in a single year 
in seeking election to the Presidency. 

In the later stages of the pre-convention 
campaign the use of money became so 
much a factor that the United States Sen- 
ate thought it advisable to investigate. 
The primary systems in the different States, 
the Senate committee learned, have served 
as an open invitation to heavy drains on 
the pocketbooks of the Presidential aspir- 
ants and their supporters. Every conceiv- 
able form of publicity, with large staffs of 
paid workers, had been employed in an ef- 
fort to obtain the preferential vote, carry- 
ing with it an instruction of delegates to 
the convention. The Senators discovered 
that an expenditure of a million and a 
quarter dollars had been made on behalf 
of one candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation, and almost half a million on behalf 
of another. 

Both national parties contained candi- 
dates who could command large campaign 
funds; but it is interesting to note right 
here that the primary results contributed 
nothing whatsoever to the final outcome of 
either convention. In other words, the 
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gentlemen with bulging bank-rolls merely 
got a run for their money—a run, and 
nothing more, for neither of them secured 
the nomination he sought. 

Dollars and cents and the Presidency do 
not link up well together. Whether or not 
the expenditure of great sums of money to 
win the nomination played a part in the 
downfall of any of the candidates it is not 
the purpose of this article to discuss; but 
it is an outstanding fact that popular opin- 
ion turned a cold shoulder toward what it 
regarded as an effort to buy with dollars 
the key to the White House. 

It is a national way of the American 
people to look upon the Presidency as a 
position far above any purchase price. It 
is realized everywhere that the tremendous 
opportunity of serving the United States 
and the world at large, coupled with the 
personal satisfaction of holding what is 
probably the most important political 
office in the world, wholly overshadows all 
financial considerations whatever. 

Nevertheless there is a money side to 
the Presidency, and it is worth considering, 
though it cuts no figure in the campaign. 
A President must live, and so must his 
family. What emoluments has Congress 
provided to enable him to do so on a scale 
befitting the national dignity? , 

The President of the United States, 
under the existing law, receives a salary of 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year, pay- 
able by Treasury warrant in monthly in- 
stalments of $6,250. In addition there are 
other considerations, the fiscal value of 
which is hard to estimate. For instance, 
there is of course no rent to pay for the 
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occupancy of the White House, and the 
government foots the bills for the upkeep 
of that historic mansion, including even 
the heat and electric lights. The govern- 
ment provides the staff of White House ser- 
vants, so far as wages are concerned, but 
their living expenses come out of the Presi- 
dential purse. 


BILLS PAID FROM THE PUBLIC PURSE 


The Sundry Civil Law carrying appre- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, provided $102,600 for items of 
direct benefit to the President. Of this 
sum forty-five thousand dollars is for the 
“ordinary care, repair, and refurnishing of 
the Executive Mansion, and for purchase, 
maintenance, and driving of horses and ve- 
hicles for official purposes, to be expended 
by contract or otherwise, as the President 
may determine.” Another item, amount- 
ing to twenty-five thousand dollars, is to 
defray Presidential traveling expenses; the 
remainder goes for heat and fuel and the 
upkeep of greenhouses. This is about the 
normal annual appropriation for the White 
House. 

Three automobiles are maintained for 
the use of the President and the members 
of his immediate . family—a limousine, a 
touring-car, and an electric. Even the li- 
censes for these machines—Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 of the District of Columbia—are paid 
for with government funds. 

The twenty-five thousand dollars pro- 
vided for traveling permits, when the Presi- 
dent takes a trip, the hiring of a private 
car and such other accommodations as are 
required for the Presidential party. The 
rent of a private car is normally fifty dol- 
lars a day, and its hauling, when attached 
to a regular passenger train, requires the 
purchase of twenty-five full-fare tickets. 
If it is desired, as is sometimes the case, 
to have the President travel by special 
train, the purchase of a hundred full-fare 
tickets is necessary. These are the regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, observed even by the President of 
the United States. 

Any part of this travel fund which is 
not spent during any fiscal year must be 
turned back into the Treasury, and cannot 
be accumulated through a Presidential 
term. The last few Presidents have trav- 
eled much, aiming, however, to keep with- 
in the bounds of the appropriation. At 


times this has been difficult—as was the 
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case, for instance, with President Wilson a 
year ago on his “ swing around the circle,” 
owing to the length of the trip and the war- 
time increase in passenger fares. 

There is, too, a Presidential yacht, flying 
the flag of the United States Navy, con- 
stantly at the command of the President 
when he desires to go for a cruise. The 
maintenance of this yacht, the home sta- 
tion of which is the Washington Navy- 
Yard, is provided for in the regular navy 
appropriations. 

All these things make no demand upon 
the President’s salary. He must draw 
upon his seventy-five-thousand-dollar sti- 
pend, however, for the payment of bills for 
more personal items, such as White House 
provisions and the entertainment of official 


guests. 
THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSEKEEPING BILLS 


The White House staff of ushers, ser- 
vants, and other employees varies, natural- 
ly, according to the season and the general 
demands that are made in the line of en- 
tertaining. As a rule, the number is about 
twenty. Of these from twelve to fifteen 
live regularly in the Executive Mansion, 
taking their meals there. The President 
pays the grocery bills for everybody. 

Something depends, of course, on the 
size of the Presidential family, but it is a 
fair assumption that provisions must be 
furnished for from eighteen to twenty per- 
sons every day, including the servants. It 
is not my intention to rummage among the 
kitchen pots and pans in order to discover 
the size of the Presidential grocery bill; 
but at present-day prices it is not beyond 
the range of imagination to make an ap- 
proximate guess as to what such a bill 
would be each month for twenty persons. 
This is one of the biggest single items in a 
President’s expense account. 

Official entertaining is another. To be- 
gin with, there are four state receptions 
and four state dinners on the White House 
social program each season, and as many 
other less formal functions as the President 
and the first lady of the land see fit to add. 
Each of the four regular .receptions— 
known as the Congressional, the judicial, 
the diplomatic, and the army and navy re- 
ceptions—is usually attended by about two 
thousand persons. Even with such econo- 
mies as result from the use of flowers from 
the White House greenhouses and the em- 
ployment of only a few more than the 
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usual staff of servants, such a function, be- 
cause of the customary elaborate refresh- 
ments and favors, costs about three thou- 
sand dollars, a total of twelve thousand 
dollars for the series. 

At each of the state dinners, which cor- 
respond in name with the feceptions, there 
usually are about eighty persons. The 
dinners are necessarily elaborate, costing, 
perhaps, not less than a thousand dollars 
each, or four thousand dollars for the se- 
ries. The fixed official functions, then, re- 
quire an annual expenditure of something 
like sixteen thousand dollars. 

In addition to these are any less preten- 
tious affairs which the Presidential family 
may desire to have—more personal func- 
tions, such as garden parties and musicales. 
The scale of these, of course, and the num- 
ber, determines the cost. 

During the summer it is the custom for 
a President to pass a few months in the 
mountains or at the seashore—though Mr. 
Wilson did not do so this year. The gov- 
ernment does not provide for the cost of 
such a vacation, and, while it is true that 
there always are people ready and anxious 
to turn over their homes for service as a 
summer White House, still it is a rule that 
a President pays for what he receives in a 
matter of this sort. Either that, or a suit- 
able rental price is contributed to some 
worthy charity which the owner of the 
property may designate. Check off several 
thousand dollars for a summer place. 


CHARITIES AND OTHER DEMANDS 


Then there are the outright charities. 
Somehow or other, the impression seems to 
prevail that a President is lawful prey for 
every cause, whether it be the building of 
a new church off in the mountains or some 
missionary project for taming the wild 


tribes of Africa. The more worthy the 
charity, the more insistent those who seek 
the funds. 

The requests for aid that reach the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion would consume the Presi- 
dent’s salary many times over if he com- 
plied with them. Of a necessity, great care 
is used in considering even the more worthy 
of the projects; and yet it is next to im- 
possible to escape a considerable outlay on 
this score every year. 

The personal expenses of the President 
and those dependent upon him are, as a 
rule, far more than the average. The 
Presidential wardrobe must be adequate 
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for all occasions, and, by virtue of the 
office, the range is wide. For the ladies of 
the household, especially during a brisk 
social season, there is of necessity a large 
expenditure for gowns, hats, furs, cloaks, 
and similar feminine apparel. These mat- 
ters, of course, are entirely personal, but 
they must all come out of the rapidly 
dwindling seventy-five thousand. 

Those who are intimately familiar with 
the required expenditures of the White 
House insist that a President is lucky if 
he is able to save very much of his seventy- 
five-thousand-dollar salary. From twenty 
to twenty-five thousand a year, they say, 
is the utmost limit of possibility. More 
than likely, they add, unless the Presiden- 
tial tastes are fairly moderate, the credit 
side of the ledger will compare unfavorably 
with the debit side at the end of an active 
year. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SALARY UNTAXED 


Until, in the early summer of the pres- 
ent year, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision relative to 
the application of the income-tax law to 
the President’s salary, the financial situa- 
tion at the White House was even more 
difficult. The court ruled that a President 
need not pay an income tax, even though 
it was provided for in the law, holding that 
such a tax meant a virtual decrease in sal- 
ary, which could not legally be put into 
effect during a term to which an incumbent 
had been elected. The importance of this 
ruling is readily understood when it is real- 
ized that a President, if he had no other 
income and asked merely the normal two- 
thousand-dollar exemption for himself and 
wife, would out of the seventy-five-thou- 
sand-dollar salary be required to pay a tax 
of $15,870. 

It happens that most of the men elect- 
ed to the Presidency in recent years have 
had some outside means, and have not been 
dependent entirely on the Presidential sai- 
ary. Although not large, some of them 
have had investments of one kind or an- 
other; some have had book royalties com- 
ing in at intervals—royalties from books 
which usually developed an increased sale 
when their authors were elevated to high 
office. To such as these the income-tax 
ruling is of immense importance. Under 
the law the greater the income the greater 
the percentage of tax, and so there might 
easily develop a situation where one-third, 
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or perhaps even one-half, of the Presiden- 
tial salary might be taken away. 


SALARY OF THE EARLIER PRESIDENTS 


When George Washington became Presi- 
dent, the salary of the office was twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year, but those 
were the days when it was possible to 
hand the waiter a quarter in payment for 
a meal and get back some change. The 
same rate of pay continued until the sec- 
ond administration of General Grant, when 
the figure was advanced to fifty thousand 
dollars a year. During the term of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Congress fixed the salary 
at seventy-five thousand dollars, but Wil- 
liam H. Taft was the first to benefit by the 
increase. 

Some of the Presidents of the past have 
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gone out of office with more money than 
they had when they went in, while others 
have drawn upon their private resources 
to pay their expenses at the White House. 
Much depends upon the personal taste of 
the President and the members of his fam- 
ily; much on the various developments 
which regulate social and other activities 
at the Executive Mansion. 

_Nobody, of course, ever became Presi- 
dent to make money; and yet it is possi- 
ble, without economies which would be be- 
neath the dignity of the office, to set aside 
a substantial sum, perhaps fifty thousand 
dollars, or possibly even a hundred thou- 
sand, during 2 four-year term at the White 
House. It is probable, however, that few 
of our chief magistrates have saved any 
considerable amount from their salaries. 





TO A BEAUTIFUL OLD LADY 


Say not, “She once was fair,’ because the years 
Have changed her beauty to a holier thing; 
No girl hath such a lovely face as hers, 
That hoards the sweets of many a vanished spring, 
Stealing from time what time in vain would steal, 
Culling perfections as each came to flower, 
Bearing on each rare lineament the seal 
Of being exquisite from hour to hour. 


These eyes have dwelt with beauty night and morn, 
Guarding the soul within from every stain; 
No baseness, since the first day she was born, 
Behind those star-lit brows could access gain, 
Bathed in the light that streams from all things fair, 
Turning to spirit each delicate door of sense, 
And with all lovely shapes of earth and air 
Feeding her wisdom and her innocence. 


Life—which, whate’er it gives, takes more away 
From those that all would take and little give— 
Enriched her treasury from day to day, 
Making each hour more wonderful to live, 
And touch by touch, with hands of unseen skill, 
Transformed the simple beauty of a girl; 
Finding it lovely, left it lovelier still— 
A mystic masterpiece of rose and pearl. 


Here grief and joy alike have turned to gold, 
And tears and laughter mingled to one end, 
With alchemy of living manifold. 
If life so wrought, shall death be less a friend? 
Nay, earth to heaven shall give the fairest face, 
Dimming the haughty beauties of the sky; 
Would I could see her softly take her place, 
Sweeping each splendor with her queenly eye! 


Nicholas Breton 





Andrew, the Brother of Ivan 


BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Illustrated by George E. Wolfe 


ITH November came the north 

wind, and with the north wind 

came winter. Winter brought the 
trappers back to the towns—and the trap- 
pers brought plague. 

It happened in this wise: 

Of all the wilderness lands, no hunter 
could wish for a more abundant territory 
than the northwest shoulder of Manchuria 

a lone country, rock-ribbed and forested, 
where the only law is the law of the trap- 
per. In the code of those who enter this 


hinterland, it is written that a man shall 
touch no pelt he has not caught fair and 
honestly in snare or dropped with gun. 


Those that die of disease he shall not lay 
hand upon, for the pestilence that scourges 
the wild beast is tenfold more terrible when 
it descends upon man. 

This vow they swear by Giggin, the liv- 
ing god of the Mongols, by Allah and his 
prophet, by Buddha, by the Most Holy 
Mother of Kazan, each trapper taking the 
oath in his own faith and tongue. Then 
they set forth. 

But the flesh is weak, and all the long 
day on the trail a man dreams of the win- 
ter nights to come, back in the village, with 
a big stove ablaze and plenty of vodka, and 
meat in the cabbage soup. A dead pelt or 
two—what do they matter? 

Many a trapper, as he struck the solitary 
trail that summer, hoped the gods were 
busy at other things. The old haunts of 
marten and marmot were deserted. The 
lone stream-banks showed no fresh tracks. 
Instead, there lay by pathside and in gorge 
the carcasses of innumerable beasts. A 
strange plague had swept the packs. Still, 
there was the vodka to earn and the wood 
for the fire and the chunk of meat in the 
tschi. 

With the first north wind the men began 
to filter back to the towns, staggering be- 
neath huge loads of pelts. Never had there 


been such trapping! Word was flashed 
along the trackside wires to Harbin, and 
thence to the world, that Manchurian pelts 
would flood the market. 

\ few days later the wires carried to 
Harbin pelt kings news that three of the 
best trappers had died of a strange malady 
at Manchoulie. The same day five were 
reported dead at the town beyond Man- 
choulie; but the Harbin pelt kings were too 
busy shipping their goods and figuring their 
profits to bother about eight trappers dead 
of a strange disease. 

When ten trappers, fresh from the woods, 
died of the same malady at Tsitsitcar, the 
medical officers began to investigate. Men 
were struck with a sudden fever—in their 
beds, at their work, as they walked along 
the street. Their Jungs choked up, and 
two days later they died. 

Reports said that the infection was at- 
tacking townspeople; and as the grip of 
winter tightened about the countryside, so 
tightened the hold of the malady. It crept 
from town to town, advanced down the 
railroad toward Harbin, gaining momen- 
tum with the days, and leaving scores dead 
in its wake. No one seemed to know ex- 
actly what it was. The doctors were puz- 
zled. The officials, fearing trouble, called 
on Irkutsk for an extra regiment of Cos- 
sacks to police the streets, and for an army 
hospital contingent. 

Before the Cossacks could arrive the 
plague struck Harbin like a sudden, mighty 
wind. It seized on the coolie quarters, 
swept down the wharves and through the 
warehouses that line the Sungaree banks, 
and began its march up the Kitaiskaia, the 
big, broad street where Harbin’s best shops 
are. 

Rich man and poor, white and yellow, 
felt the terror, and equally they went be- 
fore it. The sickness destroyed in the 
noonday and at the dead of night. Frantic 
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calls for help brought nurses and doctors 
from China, Siberia, Korea, Japan, and 
even far-away Europe. 

Troops surrounded the town, throwing a 
cordon about it so that no one could enter 
and no one leave. Hospitals sprang up on 
all sides. The reek of antiseptics tinctured 
the air. Ambulances dashed about the 
streets. The death cart drove openly in 
the broad daylight, hauling its load to the 
wind-swept plain north of the city. When 
coffins were exhausted, fire was applied, 
and over the house-tops crept the pungent 
smoke-pall of the holocaust. 

By the end of December, when the tide 
reached seven hundred new cases a day and 
seven hundred deaths, the shopkeepers of 
Harbin forsook their profits, laid in a stock 
of food, barricaded their windows, and re- 
tired into the immunity of their quarters. 
The Kitaiskaia became a dead _ street. 


Doors and windows were boarded up, side- 
walks were deserted, and the air was heavy 
with the hush of imminent and terrible 
events. 

Only one firm remained open—the Men- 
inkoffs, the big dealers in peltry, whose 
offices, warehouses, and residences stand 


aloof in the mud-walled compound midway 
down the Kitaiskaia. 

Nothing could happen to the Menin- 
koffs. They were lucky boys! So said the 
superstitious of Harbin from behind their 
shuttered windows. No evil ever befell 
twins. What Andrew could not do, Ivan 
could. When Ivan was weak, Andrew was 
strong. So had it been throughout their 
lives. So would it be now. They never 
permitted any one or anything to come be- 
tween them. They took courage and 
strength from each other. Together they 
were invincible and immune. Had they 
not been invincible in business these past 
five years? Had not their household es- 
caped the plague for over a month now? 


II 


As Andrew Meninkoff swung into the 
compound toward the big red-brick resi- 
dence, he felt a premonition of trouble. It 
was a dark afternoon, and late. The build- 
ings in the compound were shrouded in 
sinister dusk, but a light shining through 
the windows of the second story, where 
their living-room was, guided his way 
across the snow-banked yard. It was odd, 
he thought, that the other rooms were not 
lighted. 
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When he entered the hall he missed the 
Chinese boy who usually met him there to 
take his coat. He threw his things on a 
settle and went straight up-stairs. Passing 
through the hall, he saw no sign of ser- 
vants. He drew up a chair in front of the 
living-room stove. 

“That you, Andrew?” It was Ivan’s 
voice calling from the serving-room behind. 

“ Yes,” he drawled, as he lighted a ciga- 
rette. “ What are you doing in there?” 

He had never heard of his brother going 
into the serving-room. Nikko, the head 
house-boy, lorded over that part of the es- 
tablishment, with an army of younger boys 
subject unto him in all parts of the house. 

“I say, what are you doing in there?” 
he repeated. 

This brought Ivan to the door. He was 
tall and blond, and dressed, save for a blue 
butler’s apron, exactly like Andrew. So 
much alike did they appear that it would 
have been difficult to tell them apart. 

“Getting supper, my boy,” was the 
answer. “ I’ve dismissed the staff. Nikko 
came down with plague this afternoon.” 

“What?” Andrew jumped to his feet. 

“Yes. He was taken ill in the cook- 
house. I sent for the ambulance, and they 
drove him out the back way. I thought it 
best not to take chances, so I dismissed all 
the servants.” 

“Then it’s come at last!” Andrew 
dropped back into the chair dejectedly. 
“God! I hoped we would be spared!” 

“Cheer up!” Ivan laid a hand on his 
shoulder. “ There’s nothing to be alarmed 
about. We’ve taken every precaution. 
We'll simply have to put up with the in- 
convenience of getting our own meals and 
making our own beds. Hundreds of others 
are doing it.” 

Ivan’s optimism was infectious. 
shook himself free of the terror 
stripped off his coat to lend a hand. 

“ At least, it will be something new,” he 
remarked. 

Which it was. Except the days when 
they were hunting, the Meninkoff brothers 
had never known what it was to wait on 
themselves. They were the well-to-do sons 
of a rich parent. Five years before they 
had come from Moscow to Harbin to try 
their luck in the Russian East. With 
plenty of capital, managed with the bal- 
anced wisdom of twins, they had prospered. 
To-day they ranked among the leading 
merchants of Harbin—pelt kings at thirty! 


Andrew 
and 
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“T thought we’d just have a big tea,” 
Ivan announced. 

It was a fairly substantial tea—pickled 
fish, hard-boiled eggs, and thin slices of 
black bread coated with wild strawberry 

jam. They lingered over 
meal, sipping glass 
after glass of tea. 


the 
Meanwhile the night 


Sa 
) 


“OUTSIDERS WON'T 
DARE COME NEAR 
US. AT LAST MEN- 
INKOFF BROTHERS 
CAPITULATE TO 
THE PLAGUE!” 


came down, and the other 
buildings in the compound 
were lost in the dark; but 
the big porcelain stove 
kept the heat pulsating against any chance 
drafts that might wisp in through cracks 
of the double windows. Oil-lamps on the 
long table that stretched down the middle 
of the room threw a comfortable glow over 
the place—over the deep chairs and couch, 
the card-table in the corner, and the shelves 
of books ranging down one end from floor 
to ceiling. 

“ Perhaps it might be just as well if we 
closed the offices for a few days,” Ivan 
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suggested, as he pushed his tea-glass away 
from him. 

“We'll have to. When outsiders hear 
about Nikko, they won’t dare come near 
either of us. At last Meninkoff Brothers 
capitulate to the plague!” 

Andrew’s tone was curt. 
to notice it. 

“You seem to be discouraged, brother,” 
he remarked. 

“Who wouldn’t be under the circum- 


Ivan was quick 


stances? Plague, dismissing the servants, 
closing the offices, and—’ 

“And what? Is something else bother- 
ing you?” 

Andrew got up and began pacing the 
room. 

“ Out with it!” 

“I can’t very well, old boy.” 

“ Nonsense! If it’s as bad as that, you 
ought to tell me. We usually take each 
other into confidence, don’t we?” 
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Andrew suddenly turned, his face tense 
with pain—the pain of disappointment and 
disillusion. 

“ Don’t talk to me about taking you into 
my confidence, when you haven’t taken me 
into yours!”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

‘““T mean that you have deliberately al- 
lowed some one to come between us.” 

Andrew threw up his hands helplessly 
and began pacing again. 

“So that’s it!” Ivan replied softly. 

For several moments neither of them 
spoke. Only the cracking of the fire and 
the sound of Andrew’s footsteps broke the 
silence. 

“It wouldn’t have been so bad had the 
truth come to me in a different way,” An- 
drew began again. “I happened to be in 
the club. Phillips, the British consul, was 
there. He mistook me for you, and began 
congratulating me on my appreciation of 
the subtle beauty of Mlle. Lussac—a dan- 
seuse, I believe, marooned here by the 
plague. I hadn’t heard of her before. You 
can imagine my chagrin!”’ 

Ivan did not reply. 

‘““ When brothers are as close as we have 
been,” Andrew continued, “ they can per- 
mit nothing and no one to come between 
them. If we do, it will mean ruin. What- 
ever success we have had is due to the fact 
that we have always sought each other’s 
help and taken each other’s counsel.” He 
stopped suddenly and flung down his ciga- 
rette. ‘It’s more than that. It is some- 
thing psychic. I can will something for 
you, and it comes to pass through the very 
strength of my will. That has happened 
time and again; and you’ve done the same 
for me. But now that she has come be- 
tween us—” 

“T didn’t intend to deceive you,” Ivan 
protested. ‘Only there are some things 
that a man cannot share with his brother, 
even his twin brother; and one of those is 
the love of a woman.” 

“I don’t ask you to share it with me,” 
Andrew protested. “I only ask you to tell 
me when it is happening.” 

‘“ Even that is impossible until something 
consummates,”’ Ivan answered slowly. 
“You do not know Gabrielle Lussac. You 
have never seen her. Until you do, it will 
be impossible to explain anything except 
that I love her.” 

Andrew listened to his brother’s confes- 
sion. Then he walked to the window and 
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stood there, his back to the room, hands 
thrust into jacket pockets, a bulking sil- 
houette against the window-panes. 

“T am sure that when you come to know 
her you will love her too. She is more 
beautifil than any woman I have ever 
seen. Her eyes burn with a fire of tender- 
ness, and her cheeks have the rose of the 
dawn.”’ 

“ That is very poetical, and it may be 
true,” Andrew replied coldly. ‘“ Only I 
know that if you have given her your love, 
she will come between us. We shall never 
be the same as we have been. We shall 
never be so close together again. You will 
never again be able to work your will 
through me, nor I to work my will through 
you. That’s all!” 

He turned and looked across the room. 
Tears stood in his eyes and—something 
which he had never seen before—tears were 
coursing down Ivan’s face. 

With a brush of his hand Andrew re- 
gained his composure, but before he could 
speak Ivan broke in. 

“Instead of coming between us, An- 
drew, Gabrielle Lussac ought to cement us. 
She will relay your power to me and mine 
to you. It will be strengthened. It will 
be cleansed and ennobled. Your counsel 
and mine will be even more helpful when 
she has a share in it. May not that be 
true?”’ 

“1 don’t know,” Andrew answered slow- 
ly. “ The whole affair has hurt me too 
deeply. This is the first time you have 
drawn apart from me; and I hesitate to 
think of the consequences.” He came over 
slowly to where Ivan sat, and, leaning on 
the table, put a hand on his brother’s arm. 
“In times such as these, when men and 
women are dying by the hundreds about 
us on all sides, you and I have to stand 
shoulder to shoulder. We need each other 
now as we have never needed each other 
before. If you desert me for her—for a 
mere chit of a girl—I can’t say what will 
happen.”’ 

“I’m not deserting you,” Ivan protested. 
‘““ The trouble is that you—you are jealous 
of her.” He seized Andrew’s arm and 
roused him. ‘“ Why not go see her for 
yourself? Then you can say what will 
happen. Be fair to me in that. Don’t 
judge either Gabrielle or me before you 
have seen her. Will you promise to go?” 

“IT am not sure that I can promise,” An- 
drew replied. 
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Turning on his heel, he walked into his 
bedroom and closed the door behind him. 


Ill 


For a long time he was miserably awake, 
the day’s events crowding through his head 
in a bewildering rush—the report of the 
plague spreading southward; Phillips’s jest; 
Nikko’s sudden seizure; and now their dis- 
agreement. It filled him with horror to 
think that Nikko had been stricken with 
the deadly disease—a horror which seemed 
all the more terrible because of the widen- 
ing breach between himself and Ivan. He 
could not reconcile himself to Ivan’s strange 
behavior. Ivan had deceived him — and 
now he had the effrontery to suggest that 
he should call on Mile. Lussac and see for 
himself! . The more he thought of it, the 
more bitter he became. 

Yet, for all these disquieting reflections, 
sleep gradually overcame him. He fell into 
a light doze. Unpleasantness faded into 
oblivion. 

How long he was asleep he did not know. 
Suddenly he sat up in bed. He thought he 
heard Ivan calling him. 

“ Perhaps I was only dreaming,” he ex- 
plained mentally, and fell back on the 
pillow. 

Then it came again, 
“ Andrew! Andrew!” 

He sprang from the bed, and, lighting 
a candle, stepped quickly across the hall to 
Ivan’s room. 

“Oh, I’m so hot!” his brother groaned 
as he entered. 

The bedclothes were pulled awry where 
Ivan had tossed. Beads of sweat stood on 
his brow. Andrew felt his cheek. It was 
burning with fever. He fetched a glass of 
water, and, propping Ivan up in his arms, 
made him drink it. 

“ Little touch of fever, eh?” he said, try- 
ing to be cheerful. 

“ No—plague!” 

“ That’s silly!” 

“T know it’s plague. 
breathe.” 

Andrew lowered him back on the pillows. 
It wasn’t, it couldn’t be plague! Ivan with 
plague? A chill ran down Andrew’s spine 
as he realized the possibility. 

“T’ll send for a doctor,” he said. 
still and go to sleep.” 

“There aren’t any boys,” 
pered feebly. 

That was so! 


the faint call of 


It hurts me to 


“ Lie 
Ivan _ whis- 


The servants had been 
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dismissed. They were alone. Andrew 
would have to dress and go out for a doc- 
tor. Perhaps he could find some one on 
the street and send him. No, not at that 
hour! 

It was dawn when he finally emerged 
from the compound into the Kitaiskaia. 
The street looked all the more deserted for 
the mist and the banks of dirty snow 
heaped about. A bitter cold wind struck 
him as he turned the corner. He buried 
his face down into his coat collar and hur- 
ried on. At a crossing he passed a sentry, 
furred up to his eyes, pacing rapidly back 
and forth to keep warm. 

The pavements were slippery, and he 
half ran, half slid along them through the 
foreign quarter until he reached the doc- 
tor’s house. Fortunately the physician was 
already awakened. He dressed and came 
with Andrew. 

“Any sign of fever before your brother 
went to bed?” he asked, as they reached 
the compound gate. 

“None that I know of.” 

“And you say your servant was taken 
away yesterday afternoon?” 

“ Yes, Nikko, our head boy. 
were dismissed.” 

“Sounds bad!” 
laconically. 

He also took the grim precaution of 
slipping on a mask and rubber gloves be- 
fore going into Ivan’s room. 

For several moments Andrew stood be- 
fore the closed door, terrified with antici- 
pation of the verdict. The chances of re- 
covery from the plague were small. If 
anything happened to Ivan—he dared not 
think of the outcome. 

Finally the door opened and the doctor 
came out, pulling off his mask. 

“I’m going to send him to the hospital,” 
he announced dryly. 

“Do you think it’s—”’ 

“ Plague.” 

Andrew fell back against the wall. 

“ Are you sure?” 

“He has every symptom.” 

“ But what chance has he?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“You know as well as I.” 

For a moment neither spoke. 
drew asked: 

“ May I go into his room?” 

“] would advise you not to. Plague is 
very infectious. It can be caught from the 
breath of a victim. If you must say any- 


The others 


the doctor concluded 


Then An- 
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thing to him, stand at a distance from the 
bed.” 

Of a sudden Andrew realized the great 
gulf that had been set between them. It 
was incomprehensible! He pulled himself 
together sufficiently to usher the doctor 
out the house; then, slowly, he tiptoed up- 
stairs again. 

His first thought was to pray. Not that 
he was accustomed to praying. He had 
long since ceased being anything more than 
a nominal member of the church. Perhaps 
he ought to send for a priest. He glanced 
into the bedroom. Ivan’s eyes were closed. 
No, a priest would only disturb him. Be- 
sides, it would be dangerous for the priest. 

He went on into the living-room. There 
was an ikon on the east wall, as there is 
in every Russian home. Instinctively he 
crossed over to where it hung and reached 
up for a taper to light before it. Then he 
hesitated. 

“No, I must do it myself; this is only 
cowardice,” he said, laying the taper down 
on the shelf again. ‘“ If anything pulls him 
through, it will be the strength of my will 
working through his!” 

Resolutely he walked down the hall and 


pushed back the door of Ivan’s room. As 
he crossed the threshold, Ivan opened his 


eyes. The terror in them pierced Andrew 
through and through. 

“You are going to get well, Ivan,” he 
said soberly, trying to control his emotion 
behind a mask of grim determination. 

A faint smile passed across Ivan’s face. 

“IT know you are going to get well, be- 
cause I will it.” Andrew’s countenance 
stiffened as he announced this. ‘“ More 
than once your will has strengthened me. 
Now my will shall strengthen you. You 
are going to recover. Hold to that deter- 
mination! I shall be fighting for you, 
don’t forget, every minute of the day.” 

“That is very kind of you,” Ivan re- 
plied weakly. “I shall try to remember; 
but I don’t think you can help me. There’s 
Gabrielle—”’ 

He closed his eyes. 

Andrew tried to speak, but the vision of 
the sirl—provocative and sinister—loomed 
up between him and the fevered figure on 
the bed. Anything he might will for Ivan 
would be nullified by her influence. 

He drew up a chair by the doorway in 
the hall. The moments passed, but Ivan 
did not open his eyes. 

At eight o’clock an ambulance drove into 


the compound and halted before the house. 
Shortly afterward it drove out again. 
IV 

THE office of Emergency Hospital No. 
3 was a large, barren apartment with a 
lofty ceiling and high windows. It had 
formerly been the office of the manager of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, but when 
the plague came, and the need of hospitals 
was imperative, the railroad moved its of- 
fices. The huge three-story building was 
filled with cots, leaving only this one cham- 
ber for the doctors. 

Outside, in the corridor, were ranged 
rude benches for those who came to get re- 
ports of the sick. The office had the same 
sort of crude furnishings—a couple of 
desks, some stiff chairs, and a table in the 
corner, where a clerk recorded the cases as 
the ambulances brought them in. 

As Andrew opened the door, he whiffed 
the miasma of antiseptics and cigarette 
smoke. Had he been an ordinary person, 
he would have had to wait on the benches 
outside in the dimly lighted hallway; but 
being one of the Meninkoffs, he walked in. 

The head surgeon had not completed his 
rounds, the clerk said. He could sit down 
and wait. 

This was the third time that day he had 
called. He came at noon, when the work 
of closing the offices was finished, again in 
the afternoon, and now at seven o’clock in 
the evening. In all those hours since Ivan 
had been taken away he had tried to eat 
only once; yet he did not feel fatigued nor 
especially nervous. The shock of the first 
poignant blow had lost its terror; he was 
now ready to face anything calmly and 
with resolution. 

Lighting a cigarette, he watched the 
smoke drift up under the shade of the lamp 
on the desk before him, and then wisp up 
past the chimney toward the ceiling. On 
the other side of the room the clerk, a little 
old fellow with a scraggly beard and tin 
spectacles, bent over his ledger, spelling 
out the names on the ambulance tickets as 
he set them down laboriously. 

Finally the surgeon came in. He was a 
tall, elderly man with gray hair and round, 
clean-shaven face. The white antiseptic 
gown that covered him made him look all 
the taller. 

“Ah, my dear Meninkoff!” he greeted 
Andrew, and sank into a chair by the desk. 
“ This is grueling work!” 
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observe, this plague runs two days. If the patient’s 
temperature drops after the first day, he has a 
chance to live. If it doesn’t—” 

He threw up his hands in a significant gesture. 

“Have many. patients 
recovered?” 

“ Half a dozen out of 
several thousand on 
record.” 

Andrew closed his eyes 
and tried to think. 

“And those few lived 


“What news have you for me?” Andrew 
asked anxiously. 

“I’m afraid not very much. Your = 
brother still runs a temperature—a high 
temperature. There has been no change since he 
entered.” 

“When do you expect a change?” 

“ To-night.” The doctor took out a cigarette and “+o you 14M AN.EVIL WOMAN. IAMA 
lighted it leisurely. ‘‘ So far as we have been able to PtfcE OF FLESH—BEAUTIFUL FLESH!" 
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simply because they had enormous endurance and 
indomitable will-power,” the doctor continued. 
“They fought; but most of the cases I’ve seen 
simply go down before it without making an effort.” 
“If that is so, then there is a chance for Ivan to 
recover,’’ Andrew said siowly. 
“You mean he 
has a strong 
physique and an 
iron will?” 
“He has a 
strong physique 
and I have the 
will. I will that 
he shall live!” 
The doctor 
took the cigarette 
from his lips and 
leaned forward. 
*T don’t under 
stand that.”’ 
“Tt is easily 
explained,” An- 
drew said quict- 


ANDREW'S HANDS MOVED TO SEIZE HER, BUT SHE DARTED OUT OF HIS REACH 
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“As you may have observed, Ivan 
and I are twins. We have been closer 
than any twins I know. This is the first 
time in thirty years that we have been sep- 
arated. We grew up together with the 
same governess, went to the same school, 
trained in thé same barracks, took the same 
rank, inherited the same sums from our 
father, came here together, and started in 
business. Whatever success we may have 
had—and we have been successful—is due 
to the fact that we worked together. We 
helped each other. What he lacked I gave 
him, and vice versa. If he was strong and 
I weak, I drew strength from him. If his 
will wavered, then my will would be rigid 
and sustain him. Now, in this crisis, his 
will is weak; and I am throwing every iota 
of my will-power into his to make him de- 
termine to recover.” 

“ That’s very interesting,” the doctor re- 
marked. “I only wish I could promise 
you success.”’ 

“T-am very sure I shall succeed,” An- 
drew replied. 

The doctor, however, was still scientifi- 
cally skeptical. 

“ But how do you know?” 

“IT know that I can operate my will 
through his, because we have never let any 
one or anything come between: us.”’ 

* And so there is nothing and no one be- 
tween you now?” 

“ Nothing that cannot be removed or 
remedied.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ remedied’ or 
* removed ’?” 

Andrew studied the wall in front of him 
for a moment, and then answered: 

“It’s a mental thing, sometimes almost 
psychic. If, for example, I should dislike 
the person that we permitted to come be- 
tween_us, my will will not operate through 
him; but if my dislike of that person turns 
to liking, why, then, that person cannot 
interrupt.” 

“Then I should advise you to remedy 
or remove any person or thing that’s inter- 
rupting now.” The doctor rose and smiled 
down at Andrew. ‘“ What you have said 
is very illuminating, Meninkoff. Some of 
these days, when I’m not so busy, I’d like 
to talk to you about it; but just now I’m 
wondering how you feel.” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly 
laughed. 

“ But you’ve been exposed to infection. 
Let me take your temperature.” 


ly. 


well!” Andrew 
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The doctor thrust his thermometer into 
Andrew’s mouth, lighted a cigarette, and 
walked across the room. 

“We have to be careful, you know,” he 
remarked professionally. ‘‘ This plague 
plays queer tricks. Persons who logically 
ought to get it never show a sign of tem- 
perature, and yet they often carry the dis- 
ease to a third party. Remember that for 
the next day or so, and keep away from 
people. Don’t touch them. Don’t let your 
breath strike them.” 

He took the thermometer from Andrew’s 
mouth and peered at it. 

“No temperature. You're lucky! Now 
take my advice and get a good night’s rest. 
To-morrow morning I’ll be able to tell you 
one way or the other.” He held out his 
hand. “ And I trust it will be good news!” 

“T know it is going to be good news,” 
Andrew replied. 

Vv 

As he stepped out into the chilling wind 
of the street, the doctor’s advice to go home 
and get a good night’s sleep struck him as 
rather fantastic. He had no intention of 
doing so. He felt perfectly strong, and his 
mind was working with instant clearness. 

It was now almost eight o’clock. He 
would go to see Gabrielle Lussac. After 
that he would stop at a restaurant and 
have some supper; then home for an hour 
or so, and back to the hospital before dawn. 

Deliberately he headed up into the resi- 
dential section, where Mlle. Lussac lived. 
The house stood on the hill, a block beyond 
the British consulate. It was a red brick 
building with shops down-stairs and apart- 
ments above. 

The porter, who roused himself at An- 
drew’s knock, said that Mlle. Lussac was 
in. Andrew climbed the three flights and 
found the door. 

His ring was answered by a French maid, 
a quaintly serious little lady, who ushered 
him into a big room, dimly lighted. It 
was obviously the furnished room of a 
transient. The furniture was slightly 
shabby, but the curtains and rugs were 
new. One or two etchings on the wall evi- 
dently belonged to the owner. So did the 
gold writing-set spread out on the desk and 
the various framed photographs, bibelots, 
and knickknacks scattered about on the 
tables. 

After a few moments the curtains at the 
farther end parted, and into the room 
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stepped a young girl, of an exotic type and 
of strangely rhythmical movements. She 
wore a matinée of apricot-color chiffon, 
bound with a heavy gold chain about the 
waist, and a filmy lace jacket that trailed 
behind her. A string of pearls twisted 
about her throat and dangled down in front 
of the dress. The fragrance of jasmine 
swept into the room with her. Andrew 
bowed. 

“ Mile. Lussac!” 

““M. Meninkoff!” Mlle. Lussac made 
a curtsy which, as she regained her height, 
ended in a tinkling laugh. “ You see, I 
greet you formally, just as you greet me. 
Now!” She came over to him and slipped 
her hand beneath his arm. “ How is my 
beloved Ivan to-night?” 

Andrew gazed down at her, scarcely 
knowing what to do. It was an every-day 
occurrence, this being mistaken for Ivan; 
yet not every day did such a strangely 
beautiful creature greet him. He thought 
he saw frivolous emotion in the turned-up 
corners of her mouth. On her cheeks was 
a faint flush. Black hair crowned the 
graceful contour of her forehead. The 


eyes, too, were black—black and liquid, as 


if in their depths lay quick laughter and as 
ready tears. 

Gradually he drew away from her, re- 
membering the doctor’s warning. 

“Tyan is not well to-night,” he replied 
slowly. 

“Ah, that is too bad! I thought you 
looked tired. Come, you must sit down!” 
She pulled him protestingly to a chair, and 
sat beside him on the arm. “ Now tell me 
what it is.” 

He managed to free himself from her 
embrace and got to his feet. 

“T am very sorry,” he faltered. “I 
should have told you I am not Ivan.” 

“No!” She drew back with a cry. “ Ah, 
I understand, now! You— you are An- 
drew Meninkoff. You must forgive my fa- 
miliarity. I—” 

“ You must forgive me for taking the ad- 
vantage,”’ he protested. 

He would have attempted a compliment, 
but he felt a chill resentment coming over 
her. She sat in a chair at a distance and 
carefully spread out her skirts about her. 

“So Ivan is ill!” she began solicitously. 
“T trust it is nothing serious.” 

“ Yes, he was taken to the hospital this 
morning.” The color paled from her 
cheeks. She gripped the edge of the chair. 


“T thought you ought to know,” he went 
on. “I understand he was very much in- 
terested in you.” The muscles of her face 
hardened. She leaned back in the chair, 
her eyes closed. “It is plague,” he added 
grimly. 

She turned quickly and moved to the 
edge of the chair. 

“Please don’t 
am—”’ 

‘“T am very sorry,” he muttered. 

A tense moment followed. Mlle. Lussac 
stared past him at the wall beyond. Andrew 
watched her intently. There was something 
professional about her emotion, he thought. 

Suddenly she stood up and walked to- 
ward him, her eyes fixed on his. Though 
he wanted to move to one side, he felt him- 
self rooted to the spot. The lithe beauty 
of her movements entranced him. She had 
the sinuous glide of the panther. As she 
walked, her long, thin hands moved rhyth- 
mically with her body. He had never seen 
such grace in a woman. Step on step she 
came to him, never for an instant taking her 
eyes from his. 

Directly in front of him she halted and 
gazed about his face, searching its detail. 

“IT can see now that you are not Ivan,’ 
she said, measuring her words. 

“There is very little difference between 
us,” he protested confusedly. 

“ Difference? Pooh!” She flung back 
her head and laughed hysterically. Then, 
with a sudden blaze of anger, her lips began 
a tumultuous tirade. “ Yes, you appear the 
same. Your faces, your mouths, your eyes 
are alike, but your souls—your souls are as 
different as day is from night! You came 
here to see what sort of person it was that 
fascinated your brother. You walk into my 
room. You cover me with your eyes. You 
look me up and down. You inspect me!” 
She spat the words. ‘“‘ To you I am an evil 
woman. I am a piece of flesh—beautiful 
flesh!” She tore at the collar of her dress 
till her breast was exposed. ‘“ Look at me! 
Feast your eyes—”’ 

“My dear Mile. Lussac,”’ Andrew inter- 
rupted, “ you are quite mistaken.” 

“Mistaken? Eh? Well, I have known 
many men—and I know you.” She came 
closer, holding her hands provocatively be- 
fore him. “ And more, I know my Ivan!” 

She brushed back the hair from across 
her eyes with a swift, dramatic sweep. 

“ And you do not know Ivan. You think 
Ivan a silly boy, a weak-willed, easy-going 


tell me any more. I 
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brother. I tell you, you are wrong. Ivan 
is an artist, and he is capable of great love. 
When I enter his presence he is exalté, en- 
raptured with my loveliness. To him I am 
a flower of rare colors, an intoxicating and 
purifying fragrance, permeating his body 
and his soul. The very weakness of my 
arms is strength to him. He is ennobled 
by the kisses of my lips. But you!” She 
made a grimace. “ You cannot under- 
stand these things. You—now that he is 
ill—have come here to beg something of 
me—the good God knows what it is!” 

She halted abruptly. Andrew took a step 
forward. His hands moved to seize her, but 
she darted out of his reach and put the table 
between them. 

“You are right,” he muttered, falling 
back against the wall. 

For a moment Mlle. Lussac surveyed his 
dejection. Then in clear, accusing tones, 
spoken with the wisdom of her instinct, she 
said: 

“Ah! Now I know! You came here 
to see me because you are afraid I would 
separate you from Ivan. You are wrong. 
What is separating you from Ivan is your- 
self—your narrow, mean, contemptible, 
autocratic-willed self.” 


She stopped, as if to say more, and then 
turned and fled from the room. 


VI 
He tramped mile on mile, up one street 


and down another—deserted, darkened 
streets. Sentries challenged and passed 
him. An occasional stray dog snarled from 
a dooryard. But on he went, head down, 
hour by hour, the accusation eating deeper 
and deeper into his heart. He heard her 
voice, saw her eyes burn in the dim light. 

“What is separating you from Ivan is 
yourself-—your narrow, mean, contemptible, 
autocratic-willed self!” 

Finally, when he chanced to look up, a 
familiar gateway caught his eye. On the 
pillar was pasted the yellow plague sign. 
It gradually dawned on him that it was his 
own gate. He pushed back the big door 
and made his way across the compound to 
the house. 

Indoors the house was icy cold—he had 
neglected to fill the stove before he left. 
Slowly he labored up the stairs and came 
into the living-room. The dishes and the 
samovar for the tea of the night before 
were still scattered about the table. With- 
out bothering to take off his furs, he picked 
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up some saucers to carry them into the 
serving-room. 

Half-way to the door he suddenly real- 
ized that the last harid which touched them 
was Ivan’s. He stopped and looked down 
at them, then back at the chair where Ivan 
had sat. He recalled how he had turned 
from the window to see tears coursing down 
his face. 

“ By God, she is right!” he exclaimed. 

And as if struck with a bolt from above, 
he collapsed. The dishes rattled to the 
floor and splintered. 


Sunlight was streaming in through the 
windows. As he opened his eyes, he saw 
its yellow shaft spread across the floor. 

He raised himself on an elbow and stared 
about. The broken dishes lay scattered 
around him. His hand was cut. The air 
was pungent from the smoke of the lamp, 
which had burned itself out. He felt stiff 
and cramped. Slowly he got on his feet. 

The sight of the dishes reminded him 
that he had not eaten since yesterday. He 
broke off the edge of a crust and started to 
munch it. Then he walked carefully—for 
his legs were uncertain—into the bedroom. 

“ Ten o’clock!” 

There was no time to be lost. He hur- 
ried through his toilet and out of the house. 
As he walked on, it seemed that something 
vital had happened—he knew not what; 
but he felt different inside. The strength 
with which he walked was not his own 
strength. There was buoyancy in his 
tread. 

Things looked differently, too. The 
Kitaiskaia seemed sunnier and less deserted. 
It was as if he were deliberately trying to 
avoid the anxiety preying on his mind— 
and yet he made no such conscious effort. 

As he reached the hospital yard, an am- 
bulance swung through the gate and swayed 
up toward the receiving-ward. He waited 
for it to pass. As it slid by, the ambulance 
surgeon, still in his white gown and mask, 
stepped off the running-board. 

He turned toward the office. The sur- 
geon came up behind him, stripping off the 
mask. Andrew recognized him as the one 
who had come for Ivan. He made some 
passing remark about the ambulances being 
kept busy. 

“Yes, very,” the surgeon replied; “ but 
that case was the worst yet. Hasn’t got a 
chance in the world. Pitiful! A beautiful 
creature! God, what a beautiful creature!” 
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They reached the door and passed down 
the long corridor with people waiting pa- 
tiently and in silence on the benches. 

When they came to the office, the sur- 
geon flicked the ambulance ticket to the 
clerk and began helping Andrew off with 
his coat. At that moment the farther door 
opened, and the house surgeon came in. 

“ Ah, I have been waiting for you!” 
he exclaimed, his face wreathed in 
smiles. ‘“‘ Your brother’s temperature has 
dropped!” 

Hysterically Andrew seized the surgeon’s 
arm and tried to speak, but the words would 
not come. He was transfixed by the ex- 
pression of the man’s face. 

“ Started to drop about midnight. Most 
extraordinary change—so sudden!” The 
surgeon stopped, and gazed down skepti- 
cally at Andrew’s face. “I’m just won- 
dering if you didn’t have something to do 
with it. What were you doing about that 
hour?” 

A flush passed across Andrew’s face. 
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“ About midnight? Something happened 
about midnight. My will ceased to—to 
work. It was like a faint. Everything was 
suddenly taken from me—will, strength, 
consciousness—as if some one had usurped 
all my faculties.” 

“Some one else’s will at work, per- 
,haps,” the surgeon suggested. 

“It must have been,” Andrew replied, 
looking past him blankly at the wall; 
“some will stronger than mine.” 

Neither spoke. The room was held in a 
strange silence. Only the scratching of the 
clerk’s pen broke stridently into it. And 
then, the clerk’s voice: 

“Ts this an I or an S, doctor?” 

Andrew and the surgeon turned. So did 
the ambulance surgeon, who stood gazing 
out the window. 

“ Neither,” the ambulance surgeon re- 
plied casually. “It’s an L. Lussac’s the 
name—Gabrielle Lussac.” And then, as if 
to himself: “ A beautiful creature! God, 
what a beautiful creature!” 





IN LIFE AND DEATH 


My eyes upon your eyes— 
So was I born, 

One far-off day in Paradise, 
A summer morn. 

I had not lived till then, 
But, ‘wildered, went 

Like other wandering men; 
Nor what life meant 

Knew I till then. 


My hand within your hand— 
So would I live, 
Nor would I ask to understand 
Why God did give 
Your loveliness to me; 
But I would pray 
Worthier of it to be 
By night and day— 
Unworthy me! 


My heart upon your heart— 
So would I die; 

I cannot think that God will part 
Us, you and I— 

The work he did undo 
That summer morn. 

I lived, and would die too, 
Where I was born, 

Beloved, in you! 


Richard 














The Lady of the Taj 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INDIAN QUEEN WHOSE HUSBAND, THE MOGUL EMPEROR 
SHAH JEHAN, IMMORTALIZED HER WITH THE MOST SPLENDID SHRINE 
EVER ERECTED IN MEMORY OF THE DEAD 


By Dorothy Dix 


O be loved and forgotten is the com- 
mon lot of women. To be loved 
and remembered is the happy fate 

of few. To only one woman in the history 
of the world has it been given to have a 
man’s love for her, and his grief over her 
loss, immortalized in a structure so beau- 
tiful and so wonderful that it has been the 
marvel of the ages. 

This woman, this darling of the gods, 
was Mumtaz-i-Mahal, in whose memory 
her husband, Shah Jehan, the great Mogul 
Emperor, built the Taj Mahal, the most 
splendid shrine ever raised in memory of 
the dead. Three hundred years have 
passed since the little Indian queen was 
laid to rest in her glorious tomb, and yet 
by some miracle, as if time itself held its 
devastating hand in the presence of such a 
monument and forbore to mar its beauty, 
it stands as white and fair and perfect as 
if it belonged to yesterday instead of the 
centuries. 

High on the bank of the Jumna River, 
and in a great garden where the flowers 
forever bloom and the air is always heavy 
with perfume, Shah Jehan built the last 
home of his dead love. For his material 
he took marble and jewels, and out of 


these he constructed the most beautiful 
building that human hands have ever 
wrought. 


No words can describe the loveliness of 
the Taj. No matter whether you see it 
dyed crimson in the setting sun, or gray 
with the long green shadows upon it, or 
rose-pink with the dawn, or swimming in 
the mists of moonlight, or mirrored in the 
water of the Jumna and the little lakes of 
the garden, it is always an ethereal creation 
that seems like a vision of the fairy realm 
rather than a thing of earth. 


> 


But picture to yourself a great terrace 
of white marble, from each of whose four 
corners slender minarets reach up toward 
the blue sky. In the center is a great 
domed structure, with texts from the Ko- 
ran inlaid in black marble about the splen- 
did doorway, and with windows of pierced 
marble surrounded by garlands of flowers 
in natural colors that are made of precious 
stones. 

Within, the walls are faced with dadoes 
of white marble carved in low relief in roses 
and lilies, so delicate and fine that they 
look like frost-flowers. Above these are 
other bands of flowers made of cornelian, 
and jade, and jasper, and agate, and ame- 
thyst, and lapis lazuli, sometimes as many 
as forty different shades of jewels going to 
form a single flower. Around the tomb is 
a tall screen.of marble carved as fine as 
lace, and turned by age into the likeness 
of old ivory. This, too, is embellished with 
the same exquisite inlay of precious stones. 

The tomb itself is inlaid with the ninety- 
nine glorious names of God, which form a 
soul’s passport to heaven, and sprinkled 
over with blooms, made in imperishable 
jewels, of the flowers that symbolized 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal to her poet-lover and 
husband. There are passion-flowers for 
their love, lilies for her purity, lotus-blooms 
for the sleep of death into which she had 
passed, and, trailing in and out among the 
other flowers, the jasmine — chosen above 
other blossoms because she loved it best, 
and in memory of the Jasmine Tower in 
which she lived. 

History records few more tender love 
idyls than that of Shah Jehan and Mum- 
taz-i-Mahal, which ended in the glories of 
the Taj. She belonged to a family whose 
heritage was romance. Her grandfather 
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was a Persian adventurer named Mirza 
Ghiyas Beg, who came to India to the 
court of Akbar, the great Mogul conqueror, 
to seek his fortune. So poor was he that 
when, in crossing the desert of Sind, a 
daughter was born to him, he abandoned 
the helpless infant and left it to perish by 
the roadside, rather than burden himself 
with another mouth to feed. 

No mother, however, is so _ poverty- 
stricken that her heart has not room in it 
for another babe, and the wife of Mirza 
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Ghiyas Beg, like Rachel, wept for her child 
and refused to be comforted until at last, 
moved by her tears, her husband went back 
and rescued it. He reached the place only 
just in time, for a deadly serpent was pre- 
paring to strike the babe even as he 
snatched it up. 

Lucky it was for the father that he saved 
his little daughter, for she was destined to 
become one of the women who make his- 
tory, and to live in song and story as Nur- 
mahal, the heroine of “Lalla Rookh.” 
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THE TA] MAHAL (“GEM OF BUILDINGS”), THE FAMOUS MAUSOLEUM AT AGRA, ERECTED BY THE 


MOGUL EMPEROR SHAH JEHAN FOR HIS FAVORITE WIFE, MUMTAZ-I-MAHAL 
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Moreover, little as Mirza Ghiyas Beg sus- 
pected it, the babe held the fate of her 
family in her small crumpled fists. 

When the Persian soldier of fortune ar- 
rived at Akbar’s court, his personal charm 
and exceptional talent soon won him honor 
and position, and he. became a power to be 
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off days no doubt troubled a king’s mind as 
to his right to take the thing he desired; 
so Jehangir did even as David did to Uriah. 
He caused the husband of the woman he 
loved to be slain, and married the widow. 
A splendid marriage ceremony was 
arranged, and the little desert-born 
babe, henceforth to be 
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known as Nurjehan, the 
Light of the Palace, be- 
came not only the favorite 
wife of the emperor, but 
the real empress of India, 
and enjoyed such absolute 
power as has fallen to the 
lot of few women in his- 
tory. Jehangir was of an 
indolent and pleasure-lov- 
ing disposition, and much 
addicted to wine and 
opium, and he gladly gave 
over the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of his 
ambitious and autocratic 
spouse. 

One of the first things 
she did was to enrich and 
ennoble her father and her 
brother, Asaf Khan, whom 
she advanced to the high- 
est positions in the im- 
perial gift. She arranged 
a marriage between her 
niece, Asaf Khan’s daugh- 
ter, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, and 
her stepson, Shah Jehan. 

According to the Indian 
tradition these things a 
woman must have — eyes 
and hair like midnight; 
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reckoned with. In the mean time the lit- 
tle girl who had been born in the desert, 
and who came so near to perishing there, 
grew into a woman of rare beauty and 
intelligence. 

The king’s son, Jehangir, somehow, by 
accident or design, saw her and fell in love 
with her; but his father disapproved of the 
affair, and married the girl to one of his 
generals, who was sent to be the governor 
of a distant province. There she remained 
until Akbar himself died. Then Jehangir 
reigned in his stead, and the young em- 
peror’s heart turned again to the woman 
who had fired his fancy. 

Love is always lawless, and in those far- 


teeth like pearls; the 
pomegranate for her lips. 
She must also have the whiteness of snow 
for her bosom; the grace of a swallow in 
her movements; and a voice as soft as the 
wind whispering among the reeds. All 
these Mumtaz-i-Mahal had, and she had 
more. She had the brilliant intellect, the 
keen insight into men and events, the quick 
wit, and the executive ability, that distin- 
guished her aunt, the Empress Nurjehan. 
Thus she became not only her husband’s 
plaything and the brightest jewel of his 
harem, but his trusted counselor, conti- 
dante, and companion. 

Shah Jehan had already made a mar- 
riage of state before he espoused Mumtaz- 
i-Mahal, but his marriage with her was a 
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love match, and from the day of their es- 
pousal to the hour of her death she held 
his heart in the hollow of her little henna- 
dyed hands. They lived and loved for 
many years, as time goes for women in 
India, Mumtaz-i-Mahal dying when she 
was thirty-nine years old. She bore four- 
teen children, giving her 
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white mosque, so perfect that it is called 
the Gem Mosque, which was reserved for 
the women of the harem. They went there 
to pray that Allah would grant them souls; 
or perhaps the worldly-minded ones peti- 
tioned that they might bear sons and so 
win their lord’s favor. 








life for the last one, and 
dying in camp, for she was 
her husband’s inseparable 
companion both in peace 
and in war. 

When she knew that 
the end was coming for 
her, she prayed Shah Je- 
han to build her a tomb 
that would immortalize 
their love. Out of that 
promise and his grief flow- 
ered the wondrous Taj 
Mahal, a mausoleum sur- 
passing anything the 
world had ever seen be- 
fore, or will ever see again. 

Not far from where the 
Lady of the Taj sleeps in 
her jeweled tomb is the 


scarcely less beautiful pal- 
ace which enshrined her 


in life, and which still 
stands intact, as perfect as 
a nest from which the bird 
has just flown. This 
dwelling, which Shah Je- 
han also built, is in the 
grim brown sandstone fort 
erected by his grandfather 
Akbar, and is a thing of 
barbaric pearl and gold, 

















an “Arabian Nights” 
story translated into 
reality. It is made of white marble, and 
the inner walls, especially those leading to 
the private audience-chamber and the wo- 
men’s apartments, are exquisitely carved 
and inlaid with precious stones. There are 
suites of magnificent chambers, with con- 
duits built into the floor, through which 
water flowed over gold and silver inlay to 
temper the tropic heat. There was a grape- 
garden built high up in the air; there were 
subterranean chambers to which one might 
retire and find a perpetual twilight even on 
the most torrid summer day, and a great 
pond, where the court lolled on marble 
seats and angled with silken lines for fish. 

In one corner of the palace is a tiny 
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Hard by is the zenana bazaar, where, 
their devotions done, the royal ladies went 
to shop. It is a long, narrow court, with 
narrow stalls on either side, to which the 
tradeswomen brought their wares—silks 
and embroideries, gauzes and jewels, car- 
pets from Persia—all the glittering trin- 
ketry and soft luxuries that women love. 
No man might enter the bazaar, and so the 
ladies of the harem, sitting on their marble 
balcony, threw aside their veils and 
shopped with the greed for beautiful things 
that makes Judy O’Grady and the colonel’s 
lady sisters under the skin, and that wipes 
out all boundaries of place and time. 

It must have been a gorgeous scene— 
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THE OPENWORK MARBLE SCREEN WHICH ENCLOSES THE TOMB OF MUMTAZ-I-MAHAL IN THE 
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the saleswomen in their gay saris, holding 
up their kincobs — gauzes woven of sun- 
shine—and their handfuls of pearls, rubies, 
and emeralds; the great ladies looking 
down and chaffering with the merchants, 
and now and then sending down a slave to 
bring up for closer inspection some object 
that caught their fancy. 

For a man to enter this bazaar was 
death; yet, according to gossip that still 
clings to the empty palace walls, a great 
prince, intrigued by the reports of the 
beauty of a Rajput princess who was visit- 
ing the ladies of the harem, disguised him- 
self as a female vendor of shaws from 
Kashmir, made his way past the eunuchs 
and the fierce Nubian women who stood 
guard, and so penetrated into the sacred 
enclosure, where he was discovered by the 
very woman upon whose unveiled face he 
had come to gaze. His life was forfeit to 
her; but moved by pity—or perhaps, wo- 
man-like, unable to resist the compliment 
paid her by a man willing to risk his life 
for one glance at her beauty—she forgave 
and spared him. 

The most exquisite part of the palace is 
the Jasmine Tower, so called because the 


inlay with which it is decorated takes the 
form of the jasmine blossom. It was here 
that Mumtaz-i-Mahal lived. A tiny court 
separates it from Shah Jehan’s audience- 
chamber. There were gold-embroidered 
awnings to roof the little court over from 
the sun at midday, and a fountain of per- 
fumed water kept the air sweet and cool. 
The floor is laid in colored marble in the 
design of a pachisi-board, and here Mum- 
taz-i-Mahal and Shah Jehan played at 
backgammon with gaily-dressed nautch 
girls as living pieces, who moved from spot 
to spot as they were directed. 

In Mumtaz-i-Mahal’s apartment there 
are pockets built into the marble walls, just 
big enough for a woman’s slender hand to 
slip into; and in these she kept her jewels 
in what are perhaps the first wall safes on 
record. 

From her balcony she could look through 
a marble screen carved like basketry, down 
upon the court where her warrior husband 
amused himself with Titanic combats be- 
tween wild elephants, tigers, and unicorns 

the last being a fanciful name for the 
rhinoceros. She could also watch the pag- 
eant of the river, with its flower boats and 
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pleasure craft, or the never-ending 
procession that filed along the high- 
road beneath the fort. Here caravans 
of camels came and went, and trains 
of donkeys, and lumbering bullock 
carts, and riders on gaily-caparisoned 
Arabian horses; and women with 
shining brass jars on their heads went 
down to the river for water—just as 
they do to-day, so little does life 
change in India. 

From her own apartments Mumtaz- 
i-Mahal went by a little stair to the 
baths, where the walls are inlaid with 
tiny mirrors, so that the room gleams 
like a cave of diamonds. Both hot 
and cold baths she had, and a court 
in which there was a fountain with 
seats built into its curving sides, 
where she might sit and dabble her 
toes in rose-water. 

Deep below, down many narrow 
stairs, are a series of cells which were 
the zenana prison, where inmates of 
the harem were immured when they 
became troublesome. In a still more 
sinister spot is a deep, dark well lead- 
ing down, down to the river, in which 
tradition says that many a dark-eyed 
beauty was dropped, sewn in a sack 
so that she could make no outcry, if 
she had been caught looking too bold- 
ly through her veil at some handsome 
cavalier. In some cases, alas, the vic- 
tim’s only crime may have been that 
she had grown old and fat, and had 
not the wit to know that it is only a 
young and pretty woman who may 
safely venture to vex an autocrat with 
her importunities. 

Such was the home in life of Mum- 
taz-i-Mahal. It is three hundred 
years since she went thence to lie in 
her splendid palace of death, but her 
ghost lingers so palpably about the 
Jasmine Tower, where she lived a 
woman’s full life of love, that it re- 
quires no trick of the imagination to 
bring her back and furnish it as it was 
when it was a queen’s bower. 

Unconsciously, as you look, you 
strew the marble floors with thick 
rugs from Kashmir, and hang em- 
broidered curtains in the doorways, 
and pile silken cushions, heaps upon 
heaps, and put gold and silver orna- 
ments in the niches in the walls, and 
set Mumtaz-i-Mahal in the midst of it. 
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THE JASMINE TOWER, 


PALACE OF THE EMPEROR AKBAR, 


Her small feet are covered with golden bau- 
bles, her anklets flash with gems, her brace- 
lets run clinking up her arms as she moves, 
her little lithe body is swathed in golden 
kincobs, her black hair makes a midnight 
background for diamonds, pigeon-blood ru- 
bies, and great tallow-drop emeralds, worth 
a king’s ransom, and there are rows upon 
rows of pearls upon her breast. 

At last the Jasmine Tower knew her no 
more, and in the place which her memory 
made a shrine her lover husband planned 
the Taj Mahal. During seventeen years 
he watched its building, while twenty thou- 
sand men worked on it daily, and the whole 
world gave up its treasures of gold and 
silver and precious stones for its embellish- 
ment, so that the wife of an emperor might 
lie in regal state in her grave. 

The Jasmine Tower that had seen Shah 
Jehan’s grief over his dead wife was to see 
him mourn a still more bitter sorrow in an 
unnatural and ungrateful son. Of the 
fourteen children Mumtaz-i-Mahal bore, 
only six survived infancy. One of these, 
Aurungzebe, ambitious and unscrupulous, 
murdered his two brothers, imprisoned his 
father, and seized the throne, so that Shah 
Jehan passed the last years of his life shut 


IN WHICH MUMTAZ-I-MAHAL 


LIVED—THIS IS PART OF THE FORTIFIED 
GRANDFATHER OF SHAH JEHAN 


within the narrow confines of the women’s 
quarters of the palace. He died in the Jas- 
mine Tower, with his eyes turned to where, 
across a bend of the river and the green 
fields, the Taj lifted its white bubbles of 
domes to the blue Indian sky. His last 
sight was a vision of the beauty he had 
called into being, and his last thought, we 
may be sure, was of the dear, dead woman 
by whose side he was so soon to lie. 

Nearly three hundred years later Lord 
Curzon came to rule as viceroy in India, 
and to confer an inestimable blessing upon 
it by inaugurating measures to preserve its 
art treasures and antiquities. He, too, like 
Shah Jehan, was a great lover, and when 
his American wife died, to whom his heart 
clove as Shah Jehan’s did to Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal, he asked that in her memory he 
might hang a lamp above the tomb of the 
Lady of the Taj. 

The permission was granted, and every 
night a gold and silver lamp of wondrous 
workmanship sends down its light upon the 
tomb, and makes its passion-flowers, its 
lilies, and its lotus-bloom quicken into life 

-a living love burning above the grave of 
a dead love, so that all the world may know 
how two men remembered. 
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F the struggle in the soul of Gustav 
() Littauer this is but one hour’s ex- 

ample; but that hour was multi- 
plied by many, and stretched out inter- 
minably, desperately, through all the latter 
half of his fifty-odd years of life. 

When, to meet the city’s whetting lust 
for nearly classical music, the Popular 
Symphony Orchestra was brought into ex- 
istence, it made of Gustav Littauer its first 
violin. Perhaps, in a more important or- 
ganization, they 
would have given 
him the title of 
concert-master, 
second con- 
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ductor, or something like that, to puff the 
cheeks of pride; but the Popular Symphony 
Orchestra played only on Sunday evenings, 
and in a theater which would otherwise be 
empty; and the audiences it collected were 
usually disappointed at not finding motion- 
pictures thrown into the bargain. 

There had been talk of Littauer as the 
conductor; but the choice fell finally on 
young Fahnstock, who had already gained 
some little reputation as a director of 

choral work in 

smaller cities. 
Concerning Bar- 
bary Fahnstock, 
it is safe to 
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state that he was the sort of young man 
who must succeed. Had he been a sus- 
pender-salesman, he would have achieved 
success; being leader of a classical orches- 
tra could not deter him from it. Dapper, 
alert, always a little too assertive, some- 
times a little too theatrical, his style had 
made a swift and easy capture of his audi- 
ences. At twenty-eight Barbary Fahn- 
stock was drawing something close upon a 
comfortable salary, and was receiving 
pretty little notices in the Monday news- 
papers as a promising candidate for more 
substantial honors. 

Old Littauer made no complaint when 
he found himself superseded; but he went 
about tightening the strings of his violin 
with a pout that was childish and rueful, 
and, strove with a long-trained sense of 
duty to suppress the revolt which rose in- 
sistently within him. 

He was much older than Barbary Fahn- 
stock; he was a better musician; he had a 
finer ear for tone. When the sob and snarl 
of his music was at his ears and beating at 
his heart, he had an infinitely greater sense 
of those musical rhythms and colors which 
make the real interpreter. But how could 
he show it, seated below as he was, with 
rows of playing men surrounding him and 
a leader towering above him? What 
chance had he, an orchestral underling, to 
prove himself a master? 

Possibly he would not have cared so 
much if it had not been for his wife. In 
their cluttered rooms, darkened by Ele- 
vated tracks, she would sit up in waiting 
for his return from rehearsal or perform- 
ance. She would sit there ill at ease, 
brooding upon her childless poverty with 
all the dangerous muscular contraction of 
a tigress watching for prey. 

When he came, the noise of her denun- 
ciations would deafen the sound of the 
trains which, as they passed, threw yellow 
lights against the window-shades and 
showed him the demoniac dissatisfaction 
of her face. Usually Littauer sat glumly 
in an opposite chair, his coat collar tightly 
up about his ears, and his violin-case stu- 
pidly hugged to his breast. He would say 
nothing, but sometimes his gentle eyes 
would fill with tears he dared not shed, lest 
his wife should see them—and should scold 
the more. 

In the orchestra, indeed, it was some- 
what different. There was some venera- 


tion there for the old fellow and his first 
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violin. There had to be some deference 
paid to his wider repertory, to the clear 
and tremulous tone of his strings when his 
bow went over them in patient, loving con- 
tact. There was glory for him when, in the 
first hushed notes of the “ Lohengrin” 
overture, the soft sighing of his violin came 
floating’ up in an. exquisite prolongation; 
or when, in the frilly fanfares of the ever 
popular “ Night in Granada,” he would 
send his cadences snapping, biting, down 
the run of Kreutzer’s score. 

It was only when he had to look up at 
the gleaming baton which Barbary Fahn- 
stock waved — waved a little too wildly, 
too dramatically, too regardless of time 
and fine feeling—that the soreness would 
come gnawing into the heart of Gustav 
Littauer. And only once did he give vent 
to it, in that stuttered, tangled way which 
always marks the anger of people doomed 
to ineffectualness. 

It had been an afternoon of weary dura- 
tion, of stuffiness, of irksome repetitions. 
They had been rehearsing in an empty hall, 
and had been battling again and again with 
the thunder of a new French march—and 
had repeatedly lost the fight. Eyes were 
strained, backs ached with the bending, 
hands were moist and hot. The hair of 
Barbary Fahnstock, which usually stood 
forth upon his brow in glorious disarray, 
lay thin and flat and damp across a beaded 
forehead. 

But the-first violin, his gentle face bent 
low to his plying bow, went on and on with 
panting steadiness. His eyes went obedi- 
ently from his page to his leader, from his 
leader to the bridge of his instrument; and 
the little, patient, deprecatory smile to 
which his lips were steadfast was drowned 
in perspiration. 

The sound of the horns, breaking in 
upon the strum of cellos and bass viols, 
was flat and discordant. The flutes went 
harsh, the piccolos screaming. Then the 
crack of Fahnstock’s baton against his 
sheet of music came like a rifle-shot upon 
the surcharged air. It was the signal to 
stop, to begin all over again from the tor- 
turous beginning. 

In the silence of the interval there were 
heavy sighs and mutterings. Fahnstock 
heard them. His thin shoulders went back 
to their jauntiness; his eyes grew cold and 
cruel as he stood to survey the toiling rows 
before him; the wave of his hand grew 
wilder, more emphatic. 
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A STRANGE LIGHT 
HAD COME INTO 
LITTAUER'S EYES 


“ Boiler-makers!”” he spat out at them. 
“Clerks! Not a musician among you! 
Not a one!”’ 

Then it was that old Littauer stopped 
fiddling, his bow in mid air at first, then 
sinking down until its end touched the 
floor. He did not lift it again, but sat and 
stared at his leader with cheeks mottled 
purple. 

The music went on for a few bars. Then 
it seemed to miss the vertebrate notes of 
his playing, and, straggling down to a 
whine, ceased altogether. 

Fahnstock stood watching him as he 
packed his violin into its case and clapped 
down the lid with quiet deliberation. He 
saw him rise, and, as the men, too tired to 
be much surprised, made way for him, saw 
his broad, stooping bulk go out through 
the darkness of the hall. 

“Stop, Littauer!” he 
are you going?” 

But old Littauer did not stop, and Fahn- 


cried. ‘‘ Where 
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stock gasped to hear the door creak shut 


behind him. It was his first violin—his 
concert-master—who was leaving him. His 
thin face grew suddenly livid, and he thrust 
his baton into his pocket. 

‘“* Dismissed!” he mumbled. 

Then, seizing his hat and trailing coat, 
he rushed out of the hall in pursuit of 
Gustav Littauer. 

II 


THE soft heat of an early summer after- 
noon was upon the city. The sunshine lay 
golden across the dust of the sidewalks, 
and the leaves of the few trees which stood 
beside the gutter had a light flame of the 
waning day upon their edges. 

Ahead of him, with a nimbus of spring- 
tide circling his old slouch hat, Fahnstock 
saw Littauer striding. He quickened his 
pace until he was beside the deserter, and 
put his hand upon the arm that held the 
violin-case. 
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“ Where are you going? This is rebel- 
lion. I’ve a good mind to expel you from 
the Symphony!” 

Littauer stumbled and laughed. 

“You needn’t,” he said bitterly. “I’m 
through with it. I resign.” 

He watched his superior’s expression 
grow more foolishly frightened than ever. 
He knew that he had made an effective 
beginning, but he could not keep himself 
from following it up with a babbling of 
exultation. 

“ Yes, I’m through with you forever and 
ever, Barbary Fahnstock! I’m through 
with you and all your fine airs in front of 
audiences that don’t know Gluck from Of- 
fenbach! I’m a boiler-maker, yes? A 
clerk? And all the while you know it’s you 
who are no musician! It’s you—you!” 

There were a hundred things, a hundred 
times more violent, that Littauer would 
have liked to say; but his words came less 
and less easily, and he grew afraid. As he 
paused, he had a fearful vision of possible 


consequences. 
“What is it you want’” the conductor 
was asking. “ An apology?” 


Then, when he saw how meek the other 
was, old Littauer grew bold again. 

“No, sir, I don’t want an apology. Do 
you think I can live on apologies? Do you 
think I can buy clothes and pay rent with 
apologies? Do you think I am going to 
put up with pretty words while you draw 
a salary twice the size of mine? Apology? 
No, I want more money. Do you under- 
stand?—more money!” 

There! It was out—the thing that had 
been rankling in his heart for years—the 
thing that had made him sit cowering guilt- 
ily before his wife’s sarcasms. He must 
have more money—and now he had said 
so, aloud! 

Fahnstock tried to smile. 

“ But you realize, don’t you, that the 
conductor of an orchestra is always sup- 
posed to have more—”’ 

“Yes, and I realize that I know more 
about music than you ever will know. I 
realize that I ought to be the conductor, 
for all your long hair and waving arms and 
hand kisses!” 

The young director lost scarcely a sec- 
ond in agreeing with him. 

“ You're right, perfectly right,” he said 
in loud penitence, while his right arm stole 
about the other’s shoulder. “See, Lit- 


tauer, I’m the first to admit it!” 
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A little glow of gratification came upon 
Littauer. He shoved his violin-case to a 
more rakish angle, and, as he walked along, 
tried not to be too pleasantly stirred by 
the elbow which was crooking so comfort- 
ably around his coat collar. Slowly, im- 
perceptibly, the young conductor was guid- 
ing their steps toward the entrance of a 
park at the end of the street. 

In the park there was a stretch of sum- 
mer grass, with some beds of bright flow- 
ers. A robin was gay among the bushes, 
and a fat squirrel went by with a flash of 


‘his tail. Across the lawn, on benches, wo- 


men in light dresses were resting beside 
their baby-carriages. 

“Sit down, won’t you?” said Fahnstock. 
“T have something to tell you.” 

Littauer took place beside him, begrudg- 
ing his own curiosity. The leader’s face 
was calm and unperturbed. Fahnstock 
was thinking, in fact, that this must be a 
hasty bit of work. He had an engagement 
to go driving with a wealthy widow in just 
half an hour. His fingers sought his watch- 
chain and began to twist it under cover of 
his buttoned coat. His eyes, when they 
met Littauer’s big, soft ones, fluttered for 
an instant, and then returned the gaze in 
an innocent and smiling rapture. 

“It’s about my plans that I want to talk 
to you—because you are part of those 
plans. Yes, I may say, Littauer, you are 
an important part—a very important part. 
Indeed, I do not know what I should do 
without you. I want you to know how 
much I rely on you—on your help, on your 
friendship. I want you to understand that 
I need you for all my work, all my dreams 
—my dreams of the artistic future of our 
orchestra. All these splendid dreams will 
crumble away into ruin unless I can be sure 
of your help.” His voice trembled and 
took on a sob as deep as it was affecting. 
“Ruin! Ruin! For all of us who have 
the artistic future of the Symphony at 
heart! Ah, surely, you — like me — have 
the artistic future of the Symphony at 
heart, haven’t you?” 

“Yes. Well, that depends. If—” 

“Ah, I know you have! And let me tell 
you, you are the only man in the orchestra 
I could rely upon like that. You are the 
only one who is worthy of hearing these 
plans of mine, and of sharing them. Be- 
lieve me, friend Littauer, it is wonderful 
not to be disappointed in our friends.” 

“ But see here—” 
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“ That’s all right. I understand. You 
mustn’t think I don’t. We are both art- 
ists.” One arm sought the back of the 
bench behind Littauer; the fingers of the 
other, beneath his coat, worked faster than 
ever with the watch-chain. “ It is easy for 
us to understand 
each other, as 
only artists can.”’ 

“ Well, then—” 

“And, as art- 
ists, we are 
working, you 
and I, toward 
the same artistic 
goal, eh? You 
as concert-mas- 
ter, I as con- 
ductor — what 
do these fool- 
ish little 


titles matter, anyhow? We are both bond- 
ed to our art, you and I!” 

Littauer said nothing this time. He was 
thinking what a taskmistress is art. 

“ But art,” continued the fluent Fahn- 
stock, “is ours! We create her when we 
serve her. We are her masters only wher 
we are her faithful servants, you and I— 
and we must never desert her. She has no 
gold to offer us—no epaulets—only herself, 
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and the comradeship she makes so beauti- 
ful and sacred. We are artists, you and I, 
chosen for her retinue.” He looked anx- 
iously at the sky—which, over the tree- 
tops, was beginning to flare with the sun- 
set—and wondered whether he could still 
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LITTAUER LIN- 
GERED, WITH 
HIS HEAD HIGH 
AND HIS EYES 
STILL FULL OF 
THE DEPARTED 
SUNLIGHT 


keep that appointment with the widow. 
“Look at that golden tone!” he cried. 
“ How beautiful it is! It is like the field 
of a glowing future, spread out for us to 
wander in. . Let us enter it hand in hand, 
you and I!” 

A strange light had come into Littauer’s 
eyes—a light ungovernably bright and joy- 
ous. His doubts and complaints were flee- 
ing fast before a great effulgence of emo- 
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tion. The glories of the sunset beat upon 
his temples. The sight of those women 
sitting slouched upon the benches on the 
other side of the lawn, which had reminded 
him at first of his own home and its sharp 
problems, dropped away into a golden mist. 
He let his hands go up and down the var- 
nished violin-case with something ridicu- 
lously tender in his touch. 

He listened, his pulse beating faster, to 
the words that Fahnstock’s rich and oily 
voice intoned. He heard him tell the rep- 
ertory for succeeding concerts. They were 
to learn the “ Nutcracker Suite,” swore 
Fahnstock, and the “ Unfinished Sym- 
phony ” of Schumann; yes, and even, if all 
went smoothly, the great classic of classi- 
cists, Mozart’s “ Jupiter.” And who but 
he, Littauer, could teach these things as 
they should be taught? 

They would not be afraid to master 
Rachmaninoff, so that the great Russian 
might be induced to play one of his own 
concerts with them. They would fling 
themselves into the modern and futuristic 
schools. There was a clever chap, Fahn- 
stock had heard, by the name of Stravin- 
sky, in whose compositions there was sheer 
amazement—and who but he, Littauer, 
should have the honor of making them 
known and appreciated? 

They would be foremost of all Ameri- 
can organizations interpreting music. They 
would be leaders of art—aye, Fahnstock 
and Littauer, Littauer and Fahnstock—did 
the order matter? They would have 
served their art equally, divinely—and art 
would reward them divinely! 

“Side by side,” breathed Fahnstock, 
“we shall take the laurel wreath, the great 
reward of art. What do they matter, any- 
how, these things men call success or fail- 
ure? We shall have done our best, you 
and I—and art will be satisfied. We are 
artists. We have sworn ourselves to sac- 
rifice, to pain and privation ”—here he 
looked anxiously at the sky again—‘ and 
we have consecrated our lives to the great 
dream. We shall swear it again, you and 
I! Come, brother artist, give me your 
promise that you will stand beside me in 
all the splendor of the future; that you 
will give me your aid in this, my cause 
and yours—the cause of art, of the great 
dream. Give me your promise! Your 


promise!” 
Old Littauer, whose cheeks were dabbled 
with ecstatic tears, flung out his hand in 
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speechless emotion, and felt the thin fingers 
close upon it in a tight, cold clutch. 


Ill 


A uTtTLe while thereafter Fahnstock 
hurried away. The park was deserted, and 
the dusk lay dark under the trees and 
across the grass. Littauer lingered, with 
his head high and his eyes still full of the 
departed sunlight. 

Finally he started for home, and brushed 
through the crowds at street corners with 
a strength he had not used in many years. 
Once he thought how hasty he had been at 
the rehearsal, and he was amused at him- 
self, and laughed aloud. The “ Nutcracker 
Suite ”—Rachmaninoff and “ Jupiter,” the. 
** Jupiter ”—and art, the dream of art! 

He drew long breaths of the summer 
air. He hummed a little from “ The Fire 
Bird ” and smiled tolerantly at Fahnstock 
for talking of Stravinsky as a clever chap; 
hummed more, breathed deeper, and knew 
that art is ever young, and ever beckoning 
~—and was grateful for the exaltation. 

Then he came to his own street, and, 
while a train thundered by in the gray eve- 
ning with a flash of lemon-colored win- 
dows, he saw the silhouette of his wife at 
the sill, leaning soddenly out with her el- 
bows on a pillow. 

There came to him then, in a dark flash, 
the picture of her when, at his entering the 
room, she would fling herself and the old 
chair she sat in completely about to face 
him, and would pull her shawl savagely 
down upon her shoulders—he knew just 
what she would say, and how she would 
say it. Art and all the glory won in this, 
the last rebellion of his lifetime, fell from 
him like a tinseled and unsuitable cloak, 
and he shambled in to the stairway with a 
step which faltered and was weary. 

But Barbary Fahnstock, dining that 
night as the wealthy widow’s guest in a 
fashionable hotel, allowed himself the lux- 
ury of such a flora fina as only a Havana 
millionaire has a moral right to smoke. He 
had gained, he knew, a famous victory, 
though he noticed that the finger-tips of 
his right hand were black from so much 
twisting of his watch-chain. He admitted 
it had been a nervous battle. 

Yet of all arts, he mused—taking good 
care that, through the costly smoke, the 
wealthy widow should not discern his cyni- 
cal thought—there is no art like unto 
diplomacy. 

















AMONG THE INCALCULABLE 


Are Any of the Other Planets 
Inhabited? 


NUMBER OF WORLDS IN 


THE UNIVERSE OURS CAN 


SCARCELY BE THE ONLY ONE CAPABLE OF SUSTAINING LIFE, BUT IT 
SEEMS IMPROBABLE THAT CIVILIZED BEINGS INHABIT ANY 
OTHER MEMBER OF OUR SOLAR SYSTEM 


By Charles N 


UR solar system, as we well know, 

possesses eight planets. There are 

other smaller bodies called plane- 
toids, but the real planets are Mercury, 
Venus, the earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. The earth is in- 
habited by living beings, intelligent and 
civilized. The question arises whether any 
other of the eight planets revolving around 
the sun also possesses intelligent and civ- 
ilized inhabitants. 

We need not more than briefly mention 
the smaller planets, or planetoids, which 
revolve around the sun in orbits between 
those of Mars and Jupiter. The largest of 
these is Ceres, but since Ceres has a di- 
ameter of only about five hundred miles, 
and a volume more than four thousand 
times smaller than that of the earth, it 
seems improbable that she possesses any 
animal life. 

Several of the larger planets, as we know, 
have moons revolving around them. Is 
there any possibility that some of these 
moons may be inhabited? Upon the sur- 
face of our own moon we find not the 
slightest trace of either animal or vegetable 
life—that is, upon the side which is turned 
toward us; and it is most reasonable to be- 
lieve that conditions are the same on the 
other side. Nevertheless, this fact does not 
eliminate the possibility of animal life upon 
some other moon. For example, Gany- 


mede, the largest satellite of Jupiter, which 
has a diameter of about thirty-five hundred 
miles, and is larger than the planet Mer- 
cury, might conceivably be a seat of life. 
We could speak more definitely if we knew 
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more about atmospheric and other condi- 
tions upon Ganymede’s surface. It seems 
wholly improbable, however, that its in- 
habitants could be of a high degree of in- 
telligence. The same thing may be said 
of Titan, the largest satellite of Saturn. 

Respecting the other, smaller moons of 
our solar system, there is less and less pos- 
sibility of any animal life upon them. For 
example, the larger of the two moons of 
Mars is probably not more than fifty miles 
in diameter. 

Therefore, the question is reduced to 
seven planets—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. As 
for Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune 

considering these planets in the order of 
their respective possibility—it seems as if 
none of them could be inhabited by any 
of the higher forms of animal life. Jupiter 
has been called a sort of sun; Saturn is not 
as dense as water; and, even if the surface 
of either Uranus or Neptune has cooled suf- 
ficiently to permit racial development, it is 
very doubtful whether these planets would 
possess animal life other than that of a 
lower form. Leaving out of consideration 
the fact that Uranus and Neptune may be 
covered by dense atmospheres, their great 
distance from the Sun is not favorable to 
the development of intelligent and civilized 
races. Uranus, the nearer of the two, re- 
ceives only about a three-hundred-and-sev- 
entieth part of the amount of sunlight and 
sun-heat which is poured so abundantly 
upon the surface of our earth. 

Mercury is the smallest of the planets, 
about one-eighteenth as large as our earth, 
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and it is the nearest to the sun, only about 
thirty-six million miles distant. Since Mer- 
cury is so small and so near the sun, it is 
likely that the atmosphere of this planet 
has been removed from it, owing to the in- 
tense heat from the great central luminary. 
Without an atmosphere, animal life, espe- 
cially of a high order, could not exist. 
Even if it could, the smallness of Mercury 
—its circumference being less than ten 
thousand miles—does not seem favorable 
to the development of a high degree of 
civilization. 

AND MARS 


OUR NEIGHBORS, VENUS 


Finally we come to two planets, Venus 
and Mars, both of which are comparatively 
well known to us, though the latter has 
been far more discussed than the former. 
As for Venus, it may very possibly be in- 
habited by primitive forms of animal life, 
perhaps resembling those which roved 
about on our earth before man made his 
perfected appearance. Although _ this 
bright and beautiful planet draws nearer 
to us than does ruddy Mars, it is, unfortu- 
nately, invisible when nearest, owing to the 
fact that the sun is then illuminating only 
that part of Venus which is turned away 
from us. Moreover, Venus is generally 
wrapped in clouds, so that not even the 
keenest eye of a telescope can satisfactorily 
observe its surface. 

Without any definite knowledge of the 
conditions that may lie hidden upon the 
surface of Venus, it seems reasonable to 
believe that the fauna and flora of our twin 
planet are far less developed than the fauna 
and flora of the earth. It does not seem 
possible that Venus possesses any higher 
type of animal life than that which we 
here upon earth have designated as the 
“ cavemen.”’ 

The planet Mars has been observed and 
discussed until it is very difficult to dis- 
cover any new information about it. It is 
true that the small size of this planet 
about one-seventh that of our world — is 
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one of the arguments against Mars being 
inhabited by living beings as intelligent as 
our own terrestrial race. It is also true, 
despite the most careful observation of its 
surface with every assistance of twentieth- 
century astronomical science, that no one 
has yet seen a Martian, or any indication 
of a direct movement on the part of a Mar- 
tian. Moreover, Mars possesses an atmos- 
phere which is not nearly as dense as that 
upon our earth, and it receives less than 
one-half as much sunlight and sun-heat. 
The temperature upon the Martian surface 
is probably very low, although it is pos- 
sible that it may not be as cold upon Mars 
as we should suppose. 

On the other side, there are arguments 
like those of the “ canals ” and the “ snow- 
caps,” although the distance of the planet 
from us, as well as the inadequacy of even 
modern telescopes and telescopic photo- 
graphs, does not strengthen these argu- 
ments respecting animal life upon Mars. 

In conclusion, it seems, from our present 
astronomical knowledge, as if the earth is 
the only planet in our solar system in- 
habited by living beings who are intelligent 
and civilized. It is possible or probable 
that some of the other planets—Venus and 


Mars, for example — possess both animal 
and vegetable life, but no animal life which 
has the intellectual development attained 
by the inhabitants of our earth: 

Of course, it is possible that at any time 
discoveries may be made which shall prove 


beyond peradventure that there exists 
upon some other planet in our solar system 
a race as highly civilized as the men and 
women of our world. 

Outside of our own solar system there 
are an incalculable number of planets, re- 
volving around an incalculable number of 
suns. It certainly seems improbable that 
amid the illimitable cosmos of creation 
there do not exist numerous worlds in- 
habited by living beings who are as intelli- 
gent as—possibly far more intelligent and 
civilized than—our terrestrial human race. 





WHO CAN TELL? 


Wo can say why the wind will blow to-day and not to-morrow? 
Who can tell why joy came and afterward fell sorrow? 


Why does one man die and another live? 


Who can give us assurance 


Whether Strongheart or Weakheart will be stouter in endurance? 
Why do we dream and wake and wake and dream, like the stream-flow of a river, 
As the nights pass and the days come in the sum that makes forever? 


F. L. Montgomery 





The Winner 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 


Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin 


F anybody had informed Duke Webber 
that he was conceited, he would have 
been properly horrified. His mental 

attitude toward himself was one of auto- 
matic self-deification, so to speak. He 
didn’t argue about his being a popular idol 
in his own community; he assumed that 
there was no question about it. 

Duke Webber’s bid for popularity began 
when he was a mere boy. He was a good 
ball-player, almost as good as he thought 
he was—which, as the saying goes, was go- 
ing some. It is only fair to admit that he 


did pitch good ball, and on occasion had 
hit in a pinch and saved the day for Fair- 


hill, his home town. 

Then, later on, he had achieved quite a 
bit of distinction as trap-drummer in the 
Fairhill Silver Cornet Band and Orchestra. 
The orchestra division of the organization 
supplied the music during the winter at the 
Odeon Theater. Duke played the snare, 
kettle, Indian, and big drums; also the 
cymbals, xylophone, sandpaper, cow-bells, 
sleigh-bells, and a hullabaloo of other 
things that groaned, squeaked, squawked, 
tinkled, or brayed. Members of traveling 
vaudeville teams or comedy companies 
usually fell in love with the handsome trap- 
drummer. He always honked or whanged 
at the right moment. Trap-drumming was 
only another laurel-twig in his bay-wreath. 
Everything considered, Duke felt that he 
could and should grace a pedestal in any- 
body’s Hall of Fame. If others viewed it 
in the same light, that made it unanimous. 

At twenty-four, Marmaduke Webber 
lived at home. His mother, a widow, had 
been left in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances at her husband’s death. The 
household consisted of three persons—the 
mother and her two sons, Marmaduke and 
Russell. Russell was nineteen. He was a 
slender, freckled youth with hair the color 
of bituminous coal, and large, outstanding 
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ears which were usually tinted with a pro- 
tective coating of graphite grease or motor 
carbon, so that they weren’t conspicuous. 
Russell— or more popularly, Rusty— 
worked in the repair department of an au- 
tomobile shop. 

It may be stated here that Rusty knew 
all about combustion motors. He knew 
the different makes, brands, breeds, and 
strains of motor-cars from the starting- 
crank to the tail-light. He understood 
their potentialities and their weaknesses 
from the view-point of an expert, and ad- 
mired or despised them with a sophisti- 
cated mind. He was aware that an auto- 
mobile’s usefulness might easily depend 
upon so slight a thing as a loose strand of 
small wire, a speck of dirt hardly -greater 
than a mustard-seed in size, or a hair’s 
breadth too much or little between two 
platinum points. But Rusty was habitual- 
ly taciturn and retiring. He answered 
when spoken to and came when called—if 
he felt like it. 

Duke occasionally saw Rusty at home 
or down-town. His feeling toward his 
impish-looking brother was mainly one of 
trepidation mingled with commiseration. 
Rusty’s tastes in the darker shades of 
grease-paints made him shudder. 

Rusty’s feelings toward his big brother 
were those of an ardent though secret ad- 
mirer. Duke seemed to him to be the su- 
preme example of all the manly perfection 
blended in one splendid and heroic figure; 
but he kept his sentiments to himself. 


II 


Tue Fairhill Annual Live-Stock Show 
and Chautauqua Association had conceived 
a wonderful idea. It was something to ap- 
peal to young and old, male or female, re- 
gardless of race, color, vocation, or temper- 
ament. It was neither more nor less than a 
grand cross-country automobile race, over a 
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course approximately a hundred and fifty 
miles in length and making a complete 
circle of the county. The most attractive 
feature of the contest was the fact that 
rival towns and villages in the county were 


Each 


to be pitted against one another. 
community was invited to select a car and 
a driver from its own groups of speed 


maniacs and enter the race. The victori- 
ous pilot would carry off what was de- 
scribed as a truly magnificent silver trophy, 
two feet tall, generously proportioned, and 
appropriately engraved. The cup was 
valued at five hundred dollars. 

The various motor-vehicle dealers over 
the county united in a purse of one hun- 
dred dollars in gold to be presented to the 
winning driver as an additional award. 

Only one contestant was permitted from 
each town, village, or community. The 
car to be driven was described as “ any 
standard stock model used for pleasure or 
commercial purposes, not a special machine 
built for racing.”” One person in addition 
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to the pilot was permissible. It was urged 
that the different cars should be suitably 
decorated in the colors which had been 
officially designated for each competing 
town, and should carry the number allotted 
to each entrant to signify his place in the 
starting-line. 

The race idea was received with a ready 
approval that presently de- 
veloped into wild enthu- 
siasm. In pitting the con- 
testants against one another 
as representatives of rival 


A THOUSAND HOARSE 
VOICES BELLOWED AD- 
VICE, APPLAUSE, AND 
FRIENDLY BADINAGE IN 
DUKE’'S EARS 


sections of the county, the committee had 
struck the bell for a bull’s-eye. Com- 
munity spirit is violently aggressive in 
small towns of the same county. In the 
county of Marion, of which Fairhill was 
the capital and—if the census figures were 
accurate—the metropolis, there were two 
other big towns, six slightly smaller towns, 
and a further number of insignificant but 
notoriously prideful hamlets. Of the two 
rivals, Marionville claimed to be larger 
than Fairhill by at least two hundred souls, 
while Queen City stoutly maintained that it 
was far the best town in the county, so- 
cially, commercially, and sanitarily. 





THE WINNER 


Monday of the week of the stock show 
arrived strictly according to schedule. All 
was in readiness for the big event, which 
was to take place on Thursday, weather 
permitting. The course had been marked, 
dragged, and graded to boulevard smooth- 
ness. Twelve cars were entered in the cup 
competition. As officially announced in 
posters scattered broadcast over the county, 
the cars would start as follows, passing in 
front of the judges’ stand at the show- 
ground and under the victory arch in honor 
of Marion County’s heroes in the great 
war: 

Car No. 1 leading off at noon sharp; 
car No. 2 following exactly one minute 
later, and the others at like intervals until 
the last car was under way at 12.11 P.M. 

Cars entered for the event were of vari- 
ous makes and sizes. Two—those of Queen 
City and Fairhill—were Voltz roadsters. 
Marionville was represented by a big Hu- 
ron six touring. There was one Polk-Jave- 
lin—from the village o:1 Spring Valley. 

At Fairhill, of course, everybody under- 
stood from the first that Jackrabbit Burns 
would compete for the cup in behalf of the 
county seat. Jackrabbit was what the dic- 
tionary man had in mind when he inserted 
the word “ reckless ” in his book. His car, 
a wire-wheeled, doorless affair, with a wind- 
shield stuck like a monocle on the steering- 
shaft, was known far by the bark of its 
exhaust. 

It was the hour of the race. Marionville 
had won the honor of leading off. Burns 
in his roaring flier had just driven in front 
of the stand. Wild plaudits rose from the 
close-ranked lines of crowded automobiles 
and vehicles. Hood and deck of the Voltz 
glowed in orange and black, Fairhill’s col- 
ors, and long streamers of ribbons fluttered 
from the body of the car. Burns, crouched 
low in his seat, stared ahead of him with 
an oddly strained look. His face was 
flushed with a hectic color, and it was with 
manifest effort that he essayed a smile 
upon the crowd of enthusiasts that quickly 
surrounded the car. 

Jimmy Dorren, elected to accompany 
Jackrabbit as assistant and mechanician 
by reason of being sales-agent for the Voltz 
in Fairhill, was sitting beside the driver. 

“ The kid’s sick,” he explained hurriedly 
vo one of the judges who bustled up. “ He 
got out of bed to bring the car down here. 
He’s burning up with a fever right now, 
but we couldn’t keep him from coming. 
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It’s not right to let him drive in this race, 
that’s all!” 

“ Here, doc!” the judge shouted to a by- 
stander. “Give this man the once-over 
right quick, will you?” 

“Tm all ri—” young Burns attempted 
to protest feebly, and then collapsed weak- 
ly against the steering-wheel. 

A dozen pairs of willing hands helped to 
lift him out of the car. He was carried to 
the judges’ stand, where the doctor made 
a brief examination. 

“A bilious attack, I think,” he said. 
“Tt’s probably nothing serious; still, the 
boy ought to be in bed. One thing certain 
—he’s in no condition to drive a car in to- 
day’s race, not with a temperature of one 
hundred and three! It’s up to you folks 
to get another driver.” 

A milling mob flocked about the stand. 
For a moment panic seized the Fairhill 
rooters. With Jackrabbit out of it, who 
could pilot the Voltz to victory? At this 
moment the weak voice of Burns was 
heard. 

“If you won’t let me drive, get Duke 
Webber,” Jackrabbit said. ‘“ Duke can 
drive the car to win.” 

Thus, in the twinkling of an eye, as it 
were, sounded the clarion summons that 
Marmaduke Webber had long anticipated 

the call to stand forth in Fairhill’s su- 
preme hour of need, and to prove himself 
worthy of the high faith his fellows reposed 
in his ability to do or die. At least he 
doubtless would have stated it in words to 
that effect. His day of glory had arrived. 

“Duke Webber!” “Good old Duke!” 
“We win with Webber!” the crowd ap- 
plauded. 

Duke, conscious of his heroic heritage, 
and in nowise abashed thereby, untangled 
himself from his impedimenta of drums 
and music-racks on the band-stand and 
strode forward. The mob escorted him to 
the car. Friendly fingers divested him of 
his gold-braided cap and tunic, and arrayed 
him in Jackrabbit’s leather racing-coat and 
goggled cap and gauntlets. He found him- 
self at the wheel of the Voltz, with a thou- 
sand hoarse voices bellowing advice, ap- 
plause, and friendly badinage in his ears. 
While the association’s hired platoon of 
policemen prodded and pushed the crowd 
off the course, he seesawed the car back- 
ward and forward so that he could take his 
place behind Marionville’s big Huron. six. 

In obedience to excited shouts through a 
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megaphone, the front car moved forward. 
A pistol shot, and Marionville was off, a 
roaring blur of red and green. 

Amid a thunder of plaudits, Duke nosed 
up to the starting-line. Crack/—and he 
shot forth, slipping the lever from first to 
third speed with a click of whirring gears. 
As he passed under the arch, he had a 
vague moving picture in his mind which 
showed Jimmy Dorren running toward him 
and screaming out something which was 
lost in the din. He supposed Jimmy Dor- 
ren was trying to offer some sort of so- 
called expert advice. He felt no special 
need of advice from anybody when it came 
to piloting the Fairhill car to victory. No 
one needed to overexert himself in that re- 
spect, Jimmy Dorren not excepted. 

And so, like Lochinvar when that self- 
sufficient young person came out of the 
West, “he rode all unarmed and he rode 
all alone ” on his way to acquire deathless 
glory for Duke Webber and incidentally 
for Fairhill. 

A faint clamor of shouting floated to his 
ears. He glanced back over his shoulder 
and glimpsed a fleeting shape, trimmed in 
blue and white, just issuing from the gate- 
way. Mayport’s car, a Pontiac eight, third 
to start, was on the way. 

After that he settled down to the serene 
contemplation of the smooth roadway as 
it whisked under him, and to visualizing 
the scene when he would rocket across the 
tape at the end of the run, far in advance 
of all others, winner of the cup, the hun- 
dred dollars in yellow gold, and a crown of 
laurel-leaves whose freshness would never 
wither or grow sear. Meanwhile Marion- 
ville’s car negotiated the first turn, half a 
mile ahead, and disappeared. 

The turn danced nearer. A _ hundred 
yards short of it Duke disengaged his 
clutch, coasting up with gradually lessen- 
ing speed, until finally he applied the foot- 
brake and rounded the corner at a leisurely 
pace. Then, accelerating his engine, he got 
into his stride once again. He fancied he 
had negotiated that turn rather gracefully, 
even if no one had seen it. 

Then he heard a dull, throbbing roar im- 
mediately behind him, and glanced back. 
Mayport had rounded the corner and was 
gaining on him as a greyhound gains on a 
fleeing cottontail. The driver was already 
veering to the left to pass him, so close had 
they sneaked up in the space of a few sec- 
onds. With a little sniff of disdain, Duke 
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opened his throttle wide. In fact he opened 
it somewhat too wide. The engine choked, 
gurgled, hesitated. Instead of picking up 
on the instant, the car lost momentum. 
The Pontiac boomed past just as the Voltz’s 
engine managed to swallow its double 
mouthful of vapor and leap into action. 
Duke was aware of a goggled figure leering 
at him from the front seat of the other car, 
like some grinning imp, and then a whirling 
blast of dust smothered him. He went into 
a coast so that the other car could draw 
ahead, giving the wind a chance to clear 
the air. 
III 


Rusty WEBBER, clinging like a small, 
begrimed monkey half-way up a telephone- 
pole, watched the twelve racers dash away 
on their long cross-country run. Rusty 
had driven down to the show-ground in the 
garage service-car, a disreputable-looking 
Lizzie as begrimed as himself. He wit- 
nessed the defection of the unfortunate 
Jackrabbit and the election of his brother 
to drive the car in Burns’s stead. He in- 
dorsed this move unreservedly. If fate de- 
creed that Jackrabbit should not be permit- 
ted to drive, Rusty’s next choice for the 
honcr naturally would fall on his handsome 
brother. 

When the last car roared away, Rusty 
made his way to a place of vantage in front 
of the big bulletin-board where news of the 
racers was to be chalked up as received 
from each town along the route when the 
cars passed through. Reports from Mar- 
ionville, eight miles distant, the first point 
reached by the speeding cars, began to ar- 
rive shortly. Eagerly, Rusty read: 

MarionvittE—Car No. 1 leading; time, 12.13. 
Car No. 3, 12.14. Car No. 2, 12.15. Car No. 6, 
12.17. 

The rest was of little importance to 
Rusty. Marionville was still in the lead, 
Mayport had passed Fairhill, and Queen 
City was only two minutes behind Duke. 
Queen City’s car was a Voltz, and its driv- 
er was a speed demon. Rusty knew every 
car and its driver as a man knows the lines 
of his own palm; he also knew every dip 
and turn and hill in the course. Between 
Marionville and Stanfield—the next point, 
six miles distant — the road was straight 
and almost dead level. 

It was only a moment, apparently, until 
Stanfield reported: 
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Car No. 1 leading; time, 12.22. Car No. 3, 
12.24. Car No. 6, 12.25. Car No. 2, 12.26. 


Queen City had passed Fairhill! Duke 


had already dropped from second to fourth 
place, and the race had barely begun. 
Rusty scowled at everybody. 


“CHOKE HER!" HE YELLED. 
“HOLD HER OR I'LL WRECK you!” 


Then came the news from Queen 
City, nine miles farther on. Marionville 
still held the lead by a scant half-minute. 
Mayport was third, and Fairhill had been 
forced into fifth place by the Polk-Javelin 
from Spring Valley. 

With a snarl that was half a groan, 
Rusty turned and darted through the 
crowd. Outside the grounds he sped to 
the waiting tintinnabulator, set the igni- 
tion switch, and leaped for the hand-crank. 
Half a turn of the warm motor, and it 
chattered into deafening action. Rusty. 
clambered into-the front seat, trod on a 
pedal, and, with the crash and clangor 
of a row of tin-shops hit by a big shell, he 
scurried away down the dusty road. 

At the first corner he turned southward 
on two wheels. The little car righted itself 
in a flurry of dust and rattled on. Rusty 
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opened the throttle notch by notch. Such 
a thing as a speedometer on the Lizzie was 
but a faint and far-off memory of its shiny- 
painted youth back in 1912 or 1913, but 
the dancing wheels were spinning at the 

rate of many revolutions per minute. 
Rusty had a plan. It had come like an 
inspiration—a sky-rocket exploding in his 
mind, a call similar to the one received by 
Joan of Arc. He— Rusty Webber — was 
going to snatch Duke back 
from the dizzy precipice of de- 
feat. Only Rusty didn’t state 
it in those words. 
“Tf I can cut across and 
catch the son-of-a-gun,” he 
thought, “I'll show him the 

trick it’s done with.” 
Knowing every by-road 
and cow-path as he 
did, he believed he 
could intercept 


Duke at a certain place. The racers, after 
traversing some sixty miles of the course, 
would swerve northeastward to within 
twelve miles or so of Fairhill on one stretch 
of road. Then the trail bore off to the south 
again. Rusty figured that he could make 
it in his road-roach if—if nothing! He’d 
make it! 

Up the hills the Lizzie scurried, to clat- 
ter down each succeeding slope like some 
maddened insect, crow-hopping around 
corners, weaving through sand-patches, but 
flitting, never stopping. At the top of the 
last long rise, Rusty could see the white 
line of the official racing highway a mile 
away. He also saw two swiftly moving 
dust-puffs on the straightaway. They were 
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approaching the intersection of his line of 
advance at the rate of a mile a minute. 
He jerked his throttle down with anxious 
fingers and buzzed down the slant. 

Presently he could discern the colors of 
the cars. The first was red and green— 
Marionville—the other red and white— 
Spring Valley. 

“ Queen City’s copped first place,” he 
thought. “ She’s already gone past. May- 
port ‘ll be behind Spring Valley, probably. 
I’m in time!” 

Another car came in sight. Soon Rusty 
made out its colors to be pink and gold— 
that was Maple Grove. Queen City, Mar- 
ionville, Spring Valley, Maple Grove, May- 
port—he wondered how many more cars 
had overhauled his luckless brother. In 
actual fact, the Mayport car was standing 
just south of Stanfield at that moment, 
with a wrenched steering-rod and out of the 
race. A Huron six carrying the colors of 
Lone Star was just then in the act of su- 
perseding Duke in fifth place. 

At the bottom of the slant, Rusty came 
to his first obstacle. A bridge which 


spanned the ravine was out, wrecked by a 


freshet during the summer. Rusty recalled 
his knowledge of the fact when he arrived 
at the barricade. He should have gone 
east at the last corner and taken the next 
section-line road southward. 

It was too late to retrace his way and 
still be in time. He didn’t even have time to 
consider what to do; so he didn’t consider. 
On his right hand was a barbed-wire fence, 
but at the left there was a hedge trimmed 
breast high. With a yank of the wheel he 
brought the little car’s nose around, and it 
leaped, chattering its teeth and with a 
clink-clank of rattling metal, through the 
hedge, over a low bank, and off along the 
hummocky carpet of dry grass. 

Skirting the ravine for a time, and find- 
ing a spot where the bank sloped less steep- 
ly, Rusty raced down and up the farther 
side. In another two minutes he had 
reached the hedgerow bordering the main 
road. 

A Huron six roared past him. It was 
Lone Star. Then he heard the unmis- 
takable bark of the Voltz and made out the 
colors of Fairhill. Duke was coming! 

Smash, crackle, tinkle-tink, and he was 
out on the road. His right front tire blew 
out like a gunshot as he headed east and 
whipsawed back and forth on the road- 
way. As the Voltz drew nearer, he stood 
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up, steering with one hand and waving 
wildly for Duke to slow down. 

“ Choke her!” he yelled. 
or I'll wreck you!” 

The Voltz slowed with a squeal of 
brakes. The little car clattered alongside 
and scraped footboards, and Rusty, with a 
final tug at the steering-wheel, hopped to 
the flat deck of the speedster. His faithful 
Lizzie, abandoned, wabbled off the road- 
way and stopped, with one rear wheel in 
the air, and its steaming nose against the 
clay bank. 


“ Hold her, 


IV 
“Gimme the wheel!” yelped Rusty. 
“ Sit over. Till take her now!” 

Duke stared over his shoulder and re- 
garded his younger brother with a coolly 
superior air. 

“ Cut it out!” he said. 
ing about? I’m driving this car. Where’d 
you drop from, anyway, Russie? Get in, 
or get off, kid! I ain’t got no time to visit 
with you now.” 

“ But I tcll you I want to drive! That’s 
what I beat it out here for. I can win this 
race for you, Duke!” 

“ You’re bughouse, sonny! I got this 
race put away on ice. I’m using good old 
wise owl tactics. I’m old Bre’r Fox at this 
game. It’s the man that uses his bean that 
brings home the bacon, kid!”’ 

‘“ But you can’t win an auto race piddlin’ 
along like this, Duke!” Rusty clambered 
over the back into the vacant place beside 
his brother. “ Forty miles an hour? Step 
on her tail! There’s six ahead o’ you now, 
ain’t there?” 

“ Five, kid. That’s a mere bag of shells. 
When I get ready to take the lead, I'll take 
it. I know what I’m doing, you bet. Who’s 
that coming behind us?” 

Rusty peered back. 

‘““ Number eight,” he reported. “ That’s 
Stanfield. They got a Pontiac. She'll 
make sixty-five.” He wrung his hands 
agonizedly. “‘ Lemme drive, Duke, please 
lemme drive! Just a few miles—then you 
can take her again!” 

“ Forget it!” said Duke. “ You couldn’t 
handle this buggy. Flivvers are more your 
size, Russie.” 

The Pontiac was coming up hand over 
hand, like a sailor climbing a rope. Now 
it was one hundred yards behind, now one 
hundred feet. Rusty writhed in his excess 
of mental anguish. The pursuing car drew 


“ What you talk- 
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out, crept up, and roared by, its two occu- 
pants shouting derisively. 

Their triumph was short-lived, as it hap- 
pened. As the Pontiac straightened into 
the road once more, a rear tire exploded 
with a bang and a flash like flame. The 
driver ruefully drew out to the side of the 
road and came to a stop. Duke thundered 
past them without so much as a sidewise 
glance. 

“You see?” he commented. “ It ain’t 
the wild spurts that count. It’s the head 
work. Steady and calm is what does the 
business. I tell you, Russie, I’ve got this 
race packed in my kit-bag right now and 
all the time!” 

“Yes, that’s right,” murmured Rusty. 
“ You have—if the rest of them guys drop 
dead or somethin’.” 

A mile farther on they came upon Lone 
Star—ditched, with a broken axle. Maple 
Grove seemed to be having engine trouble 
of some kind when the Voltz hove in sight 
of them a little later. They were off, how- 


ever, before Duke could win up to them. 
There was a turn half a mile ahead, the 

course branching off from the east and west 

road to the north by way of a cross high- 


way. The Maple Grove pilot for some 
reason failed to make the turn, driving 
straight on. By the time he had stopped, 
backed, and headed west again, Fairhill 
was around the corner and bowling merrily 
on to the next town. The next town 
marked the half-way point. 

Their progress during the succeeding 
hour was barren of exciting incident. Not 
a puff of dust was seen of the three con- 
testants in advance of them, and none of 
those behind them managed to overtake 
Duke during this time. To all outward 
seeming, the Voltz might have been the 
only car left in the race. 

The Maple Grove car did not catch up 
with them again. There was one time when 
the sputter of a motor behind them caused 
Rusty to straighten up in his seat; but it 
was only some harmless denizen of the ru- 
ral districts with his family, in their an- 
cestral buzz-buggy, hitting the highroad 
into the nearest village. They rattled by 
in a nimbus of dust and blue smoke. 

“Oh, let ’em go!” Duke growled. “ That 
poor simp imagines he’s a world-beater, 
with his animated junk-pile. No use wast- 
ing gasoline on him!” 

Rusty, immersed in a sea of black gloom, 
sat hunkered down in his place, glowering 
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balefully at the road ahead. If only he 
might have had hold of the wheel on those 
smooth boulevard levels they’d left behind! 

Now they were getting into the hills. 
Duke had only covered forty miles in the 
hour. Another fifteen miles, and they left 
the last viHage behind. There were no 
more towns between that point and Fair- 
hill. Duke had entered the home-stretch; 
and Marionville, Queen City, and Spring 
Valley were still somewhere ahead of him. 
Rusty breathed hard as he figuratively 
gnawed the fetters that bound his fretful 
spirit with the teeth of his grim impa- 
tience. 

Suddenly, as the car swung around a 
curve where the trail twisted like a grape- 
vine about the foot of a shaggy ridge, they 
came in sight of two of their rivals. Both 
cars were out of the running. There had 
been a rear-end collision, from the look of 
things. 

Rusty’s expert eye grasped the situation 
at a glance. The Queen City Voltz stood 
with smashed fender and spring, and the 
left rear wheel twisted into a mass of splin- 
tered spokes. Communing with it in fel- 
lowship of disability was Spring Valiey’s 
Polk-Javelin, with both its front wheels 
folded under the engine and its radiator 
smashed into a cocked hat. 

Duke slowed down. Four sorry-looking 
exponents of amateur automobile-racing 
glared at him from among the wreckage. 

“You guys quitting?” Duke inquired. 
“'What’s the matter? Pace a bit too swift 
for you?” 

“Say, you go to Helvetia, Duke Web- 
ber!” shouted one. “ Hit it up before I 
bust you with a wrench. Hullo, Rusty! 
Say, send the wrecking outfit down this 
way when you get in, will you? Or maybe 
the rags-old-iron man. Use your own 
judgment.” 

“QO. K.,” replied Rusty with eloquent 
brevity. 

Duke reengaged his clutch. 

“Well, good night, gents,” he sang out. 
“ T’'ll tell ’em that I saw you.” 

The four ex-contestants were shouting 
hasty appraisements of Duke Webber, his 
car, his system of philosophy, his town, 
and its social, political, and religious affilia- 
tions, when the Voltz roared away out of 
earshot. 

The car shot across a little bridge, up a 
short hill, then negotiated a turn to the 
right. Then came a stretch of level road 
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“STEP ON HER 
TAIL! THERE'S SIX 
AHEAD O YOU NOW, 
AIN'T THERE ?” 


for a mile, and a turn- 

to the leit. At the 

latter turn a _ prank- 

ish breeze seized its 

chance to whisk off the draped strip of 
bunting, Fairhill’s colors, from the hood 
and cowl of the speedster. Duke clapped 
on the brake, bringing the car up with a 
jerk. The strip of orange and black cloth 
fluttered from the wire fence. 

“Hop out, Russie, and get the glad rags. 
Hurry!” 

Rusty made no move. 

“Ah, what’s eatin’ you?” he snarled. 
“Let ‘em go. They ain’t my glad rags. 
Step on her! I want to get home.” 

Duke growled something that sounded 
uncomplimentary. 

“* How’ll I look crossing the tape winner 
of the cup, with no colors on my car? I’m 
going to have that rag. I'll get it myself!” 

He scrambled out over the side. As he 
captured the recreant piece of bunting, 
there came the sharp patter of a speeding 
motor on the road over which they had 
come. A big car with the figure “8” on 
its radiator was approaching. 


With a sort of snort, Rusty slid into the 
driver’s place and set the gear lever. A 
fraction of a second sufficed to get the 


speedster into action. Duke ran and clam- 
bered up behind, over the spare wheel, by 
dint of quick action—which was oppor- 
tune, for Rusty had already shifted into 
high, and the car was gathering speed with 
each piston-stroke. 

Vv 

Duke opened his mouth to utter round- 
ed phrases of remonstrance or command, 
but easy conversation was no longer fea- 
sible. The force of the whistling blast of 
air snatched the unspoken words from his 
mouth and flung them far away. He man- 
aged to crawl along the deck and tumble 
into the vacant seat, where, partially shel- 
tered under the cowl and swathed in a tan- 
gle of bright-colored bunting, he fought to 
recover his lost breath. 

Rusty, clinging to the big wheel, cap 
gone, black hair flying, had awakened from 
his late apathy. The motor was chanting 
a different song. Tremulously, the speed- 
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ometer needle quivered around the dial. 
Forty—forty-five—fifty—tthen sixty miles 
an hour it registered. The car that_fol- 
lowed them, outdistanced, was rapidly 
dropping behind. 

Rusty pressed the accelerator with a 
practised foot. The needle quivered at 
sixty-five. With a sudden slowing grip of 


the brakes they slid around a long curve 
and sped into a straight, level ribbon of 
country lane. 

Far ahead, a dark blotch showed against 
Rusty peered be- 


the yellow roadway. 
tween narrowed lids. 

“Gee!” His lips formed the soundless 
words. “ There’s Marionville, sure as 
shootin’! They’ve got a flat!” 

Ten seconds later he saw two dark fig- 
ures toss jack and wrenches into their car, 
tumble in themselves, and the big six van- 
ished into a quick flurry of dust; but the 
Voltz was gaining on them. Rusty had 
sped up to within a hundred feet of the 
Huron’s tail-light by the time it got into 
its full stride. 

From then on it was a race. Foot by 
foot, and inch by inch, the roaring Voltz 
crept up. Slowly, but with dogged de- 
termination, Rusty’s right front fender 
nosed past the left rear wheel of his op- 
ponent — past the footboard, the driver's 
seat, up even with the hub of the whizzing 
front wheel. 

For what seemed to be an interminable 
time the cars raced hood and hood, evenly 
matched, at a speed of more than a mile a 
minute. Ahead of them then came into 
view a narrow bridge spanning a deep ra- 
vine. The two cars could not cross abreast. 
There was room on the bridge for only one. 
One or the other of the drivers must weak- 
en and drop behind, or— 

Rusty let out his breath in a little hiss 
of satisfaction as his car boomed across 
the bridge. He heard the thunder of the 
Huron’s passage, like an echo, on the bridge 
close behind him; but he knew, and he was 
confident that his rival knew, that, barring 
tire trouble or other bad luck, Jackrabbit 
Burns’s speedster would be first under the 
victory arch that day. 

He did not slacken his pace. The Voltz 
maintained its bullet-like flight into the 
outlying part of the town. The course lay 
directly through the business section, along 
the south side of the public square, and 
thence straight west to the gate of the fair- 
ground. As they drew near to the garage 
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where Rusty spent his waking hours, he 
slowed down with an abrupt lurch, but left 
the gears still in mesh. 

“Grab hold of her, Duke!” he said. 
“ Take her on in. Don’t stop. I'll hop off 
here. Don’t lose no time. Beat it—you’re 
the winner!” 

Rusty lingered for a few minutes near 
the front door of the building. The Mar- 
ionville car thundered past, hard on the 
heels of the diminishing patter of the 
Voltz’s - exhaust. Presently there came 
faintly to his ears the thin sound of distant 
cheering, lusty and long-sustained. 

At this Rusty grinned smudgingly and 
clumped back into the dim interior, with its 
familiar smells of rancid grease, hot metal, 
and fctid rubber. 

VI 

Jimmy Dorren passed the garage a lit- 
tle after six o’clock, just as Rusty issued 
from the front portal on his way to supper. 
The boy, breaking his habitual rule of tac- 
iturnity, paused and sputtered into speech. 

“ Hullo, Jimps!” he beamed. “ ’Rah for 
Fairhill! Guess we’re there when it comes 
to copping races and cups and things, ain’t 
we?” 

Dorren eyed him glumly. 

““Whaddye mean, we're there?” he 
sneered. “ We’re there when it comes to 
throwin’ races and cups and things away, 
you better say. Kid, if you wanta do a 
lot of folks a favor, you could all right, if 
you’d drop some bug-poison in Duke’s cof- 
fee. He’s not fit to live and associate with 
common geese!” 

“ Why—why—” Rusty — stammered. 
“ Duke won, didn’t he? He was ahead 
when he went past here—” 

‘““ He was ahead when he got to the fair- 
ground gate, too; but he didn’t win. He 
blew out a front tire just as he turned into 
the grounds. Then what does he do? He 
could’ve beat it on under the arch on the 
rim, easy, but not that lad! He slapped 
on the brakes, stopped, and hopped out. 
Marionville won the race, kid!” 

Rusty said nothing for a long time. He 
seemed to be busy thinking. And then he 
gave utterance to a great moral truth, a 
bit of worldly philosophy that is worthy of 
being emblazoned in the copy-books of 
coming generations. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I reckon if a guy ain’t 
got the nerve in him to win, you can’t make 
him win, no matter what you do to him!” 
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% ATTERMONY is gwine put a 
M powerful sight of bizness on me,” 

Idaho remarked in troubled tones, 
looking for encouragement into the placid, 
simple face of Ginger Prophet. ‘“ De way 
I figgers it out, two folks livin’ togedder 
doubles de cost of livin’, an’ my wages as 
janitor of de cote-house ain’t but ten dol- 
lars per each month.” 

“T ain’t got no maw an’ paw, an’ I de- 
pends on my uncle fer suppote,” Ginger 
told him. “I’m de onlies’ chile of my 
uncle’s dead brudder, but dat uncle ain’t 
got to wuck fer me an’ my husbunt. Ef 
you calculates on marryin’ me an’ livin’ 
offen Mustard Prophet, you done got yo’ 
figgers wrong.” 

“ Dat’s whut Mustard specify to me las’ 
night,” Idaho Goose said mournfully. “ He 
stressify dat I got to show I is able to sup- 
pote a wife befo’ I is qualified to marry 
one.” 

“ Dat’s my notion,” the woman asserted 
stoutly. ‘1 tole him whut to say to you.” 

“T reckin I could make a livin’ fer two, 
ef I sot my head on it,” Idaho said doubt- 
fully. ‘“ My trouble is dat I ain’t never 
had to do no heavy thinkin’ along dat line. 
Up to now I’m let de Lawd pervide.” 

Love’s young dream having turned to a 
nightmare, Idaho turned away and went 
back to the court-house. This was not the 
first time a conversation on this theme had 
sent him away in mournful contemplation. 

“When she gits to talkin’ about money, 
she makes me feel like a crape hangin’ on 
a door-knob,” Idaho lamented. ‘“ She 
means to say to me, dis am de end.” 

He knew that his problem was how to 
make money quickly and acquire a large 
amount of it—always one of the most fas- 
cinating and difficult puzzles that any man 
can have to solve. 

At the court-house his duties took him 
to the sheriff’s office. Under pretense of 


using mop and broom, he ventured to men- 
tion his problem to that high official. 

“Marse John, whut is de quickest way 
fer a nigger to git rich?” 

“ Break into a bank,” the sheriff re- 
sponded promptly. 

““ A weak-minded nigger like me couldn’t 
break into a egg,” Idaho said with a grin. 
“ How do a feller rob a bank wid puffeck 
safety?” 

“ It depends on circumstances,” the sher- 
iff smiled. “ Why do you want to know?” 

“TI got a gal named Ginger Prophet out 
in de country, an’ us is waitin’ to marry jes’ 
as quick as I git money to suppote her.” 

“So you have to put some ginger in your 
business!” Flournoy chuckled. “I won- 
dered why you were looking so sorry for 
yourself.” 

“ Dat’s de dead fly in our dish of ice- 
cream, Marse John,” the colored man told 
him. 

“Well, think up some sucker game,”’ the 
sheriff advised. “‘ There’s one born every 
minute, you know. That’s easy money.” 

“I'd shore be proud ef I could think up 
some kind of hoodoo flimflam to deevo’ce 
dese here Tickfall niggers from deir 
money,” Idaho said, flirting his broom into 
a corner of the office. 

“It is never hard to separate a colored 
person from his money, Idaho. The sable 
sons of sunny Africa are never happy un- 
less they are spending money, and they 
never miss it when it is gone.” 

“ De onliest way I could make money is 
to git me a job in de N’ Awleens mint,” 
Idaho chuckled. 

“Not much satisfaction in making 
money if you can’t take it with you when 
you leave a place,”’ Flournoy replied. “I 
don’t think they allow folks to carry any 
away from the mint.” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
several white men entered the room. 
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Noiselessly “Idaho grasped his broom and 
mop and passed into an adjoining room, 
closing the door behind him, but leaving a 
crack. He wanted to hear what the white 
folks said. If a crime had been committed, 
his colored friends ought to know about it; 
and how could they know unless he over- 
heard and told them? 

“ What do you know about this, John?” 
one of the men began in an excited voice. 
“We were digging a grave out in the old 
Muscadine cemetery, and we struck a cof- 
fin. We lifted out the coffin, unscrewed 
the top, and found a twelve-year-old girl 
in there who was petrified.” 

“What did she look like?” Flournoy 
asked. 
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“ She had blue eyes and yellow hair, and 
was kinder pretty. We found out she was 
kin to the Druid family that used to live 
in these parts. Just think! If that girl 
was living now, she would be an old wo- 
man, ninety-two years old. She has been 
buried eighty years.” 

“ What did you do with her?” Flournoy 
inquired. 

“We buried her again. Just a few of 
us saw her. We ain’t heathens, but just 
think how much money a feller could make 
if we would sell that petrified girl to a 
show!” 

Suddenly the limbs of Idaho Goose be- 
came as rigid as if he too had been stricken 
with petrifaction. 


THE VISITORS LOOKED UPON THE WONDERFUL 
OBJECT, LISTENED WITH ITCHING EARS TO THE 
SHOWMAN’S MARVELOUS TALE OF ITS DISCOVERY, 
AND WENT AWAY SHAKING THEIR HEADS OVER 
THE MYSTERY 


The little room he was in adjoined the 
sheriff’s office and was a sort of storeroom 
for an accumulation of junk acquired by 
the sheriff in twenty years of service. 
There were two long pistols, which had 
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once belonged to a famous outlaw. There 
was a long, hand-made knife of the finest 
steel, with which an Indian had committed 
murder. There were handcuffs of odd 
shapes and sizes and strange-looking leg- 
irons, relics of negro slavery days. 

But the thing that petrified Idaho Goose 
was a papier-maché figure of a human head 
with long yellow hair and glass eyes, re- 
posing upon a shelf in a corner of the room. 
When Idaho was new in his job as janitor, 
those staring eyes had frightened him. To- 
day they hypnotized him, and one eye 
seemed to wink at him in cunning compre- 
hension of the mercenary thoughts that 
surged in the colored man’s brain. 

In the sheriff’s office the conversation 
had veered to a discussion of museum 
frauds, like the Cardiff Giant. Idaho lis- 
tened while the sheriff told how certain 
men had manufactured this figure, had 
buried it in the ground, exhuming it at a 
later period and exhibiting it all over the 
country, deceiving some of the greatest sci- 
entists in the land. 

Idaho permitted two weeks to pass while 
he brooded upon his plan to get rich quick. 
One day, as the sheriff sat alone in his 
office, Idaho asked: 

“ Marse John, whar did you git dat head 
in de cornder of dat little sto’room?” 

“ That head belonged to a dentist,” the 
sheriff answered. ‘“‘ It was designed to ad- 
vertise his profession as a tooth-doctor. He 
committed a crime and was sent to the pen- 
itentiary, and I took possession of his den- 
tal advertisement. He has been out of 
prison a number of years, but has never 
come back to reclaim his property. I pre- 
sume he does not want it any more.” 

“Would you lend me de loant of dat 
head, Marse John?” Idaho asked timidly. 

“T'll give you the gift of it,” Flournoy 
said. “It has never interested me, for as 
a work of art it is a tremendous failure. 
What do you want with it?” 

“Secret lodge wuck,” Idaho grinned. 
“ Help wid ’nitiations.” 

After dark that day, Idaho brought a 
sack to the sheriff’s office and lifted down 
the head, placing it in the sack with great 
care. Then he slipped away with his treas- 
ure in the night, as joyful as a boy who 
has just found a baseball in the grass. 


II 


Ipano carried the head out to the edge 
of the Coolee Bayou, where there was a 
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gumbo swamp. Opening an ‘end of the 
sack, he scooped up the slimy, bluish mud 
of the swamp and placed it inside, packing 
it carefully around the head. Then he car- 
ried his treasure back to his cabin and con- 
cealed it under the floor behind the 
chimney. 

When the mud had dried thoroughly, 
Idaho inspected the contents of the sack. 
The hair of the figure was packed thick 
with mud, its cyes were filled, its nose and 
ears were caked with it. He scraped off 
some of the bluish clay, and was pleased 
to find that the thing looked very much as 
he supposed the head of a human being 
would look which had petrified and re- 
tained its original featurcs. 

Wrapping the head in several newspa- 
pers, Idaho carried it to the Henscratch 
Saloon, called Skeeter Butts off to one side, 
and told him an amazing story. 

According to his account, he was hunt- 
ing in the Little Mocassin Swamp, and had 
gone out on the “ shaking prairie ” to see 
if wild ducks had come down from the 
North. While walking on this treacherous ~ 
soil, he had struck his foct upon a hard 
rock, and had been thrown to the ground. 
When he looked to see what he had stum- 
bled over, he found the head of a man pro- 
jecting from the slimy ooze of the prairie. 

“ Dat head wus putrified!” Idaho con- 
cluded dramatically. ‘“ Plumb putrified as 
hard as a rock, like dat little gal found out 
in de Muscadine graveyard.” 

Skeeter listened to this marvelous tale in 
shivery horror, consuming cigarettes until 
he resembled the snake man in the show 
who “ eats em alive.” 

“How come you didn’t git so skeart of 
dis thing dat yo’ gizzard turned to goo, 
Idaho?” Skeeter asked, his eyes popping 
out like a rat’s as he gazed at the news- 
papers which enwrapped the wonder. 

“It wus covered up wid mud when I 
fust seen it,” Idaho explained. ‘“ When I 
found out whut I had my hands on, I wus 
kinder used to it. I didn’t ketch much of 
a skear, but I admits to makin’ a few 
hollers.” 

“T see,” Skeeter said, looking at the fig- 
ure with great curiosity as Idaho un- 
wrapped it. ‘“ Dis here is de head of a 
white man, ain’t it?” 

“ Suttinly,” Idaho answered. “ Look at 
de long, straight hair, sort of yeller color. 
Dat ain’t no Injun, an’ ’tain’t no nigger.” 

“Tt ‘pears to me like I heared a long 
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time ago about a white man whut got mired 
in de mud in de floatin’ prairie an’ jes’ 
sunk down an’ down an’ choked to death. 


He wus duck-huntin’, 
an’ stepped outen his 
boat into de_ shaller 
water. He never could 
pull his foots outen de 
mud.” 

‘I guess dis here’s 
him,” Idaho - said, 
acting like a proud 
showman _ with 
a bear. “ Dar 
is plenty 


‘ 
‘7 
ict f 


ee 


insite 


~ 

putrified wood out in dat swamp, an’ 
dis blockhead dat stepped outen his 
boat—his head putrified jes’ like all 
wood does.” 

“ Dis head ain’t putrified — it’s peetri- 
tied,” Skeeter corrected him. “ Whut you 
gwine do wid dis here noodle?” 
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“T aims to gib a show an’ make money’ 
out of it,” Idaho replied. “ Ef you let me 
hab dis little room back of yo’ saloom, I'll 

charge ten cents ad- 
mission an’ let all 
de niggers come 
an’ take a look.” 


MUSTARD PROPHET CON- 
VEYED THE IDEA TO IDAHO 
THAT HE HAD BETTER TAKE 
HIS DEPARTURE AT ONCE 


“S’pose dis white man’s kinnery comes 
an’ raises a kick because us niggers is show- 
in’ him fer money?” Skeeter asked. 
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“°Tain’t no danger,” Idaho answered. 
“Us niggers won’t tell de whites nothin’ 
about it. Dis am a secret mystery.” 

“ Dis ‘ll be good bizness,” Skeeter said, 
after a moment’s thought. “ Ef dey come 
an’ look at dis peetrified head, it "Il be such 
a shock to deir constitutions dat dey’ll hab 
to come to dis saloon an’ buy a drink to 
sot ’em up agin.” 

“When dey takes a look «at dis, dey’ll 
be so skeart dey cain’t blow de suds offen 
deir booze,” Idaho chuckled. 

“ Dar ain’t no more suds,” Skeeter said 
sadly. “ You cain’t deal prohibition no 


blow by blowin’ suds; but I got a cheap 


substitute fer sale dat ‘ll tear de hinges 
offen a jail door.” 

“ Dat’s de talk!” Idaho exulted. “ Less 
git busy right now.” 

“You got to stay here wid me all de 
time,” Skeeter said nervously. “I don’t 
plan to stay here by myse’f wid dis here 
carcass. I’d git so fidgety dat I’d make 
myse’f a animated slosh an’ be drownded 
in a boozy grave.” 

There were several people who were 
Tickfall’s best advertising agents among 
the colored population. There was Skeeter 
Butts, the dressy little saloon-keeper, who 
would rather talk than eat; there was the 
Rev. Vinegar Atts, a professional talker, 
who had the conversational facilities of Bil- 
dad the Shuhite; there was Ginny Babe 
Chew, keeper of a boarding-house for col- 
ored people, who was as garrulous as the 
guinea-fowl she was named after, and 
whose chatterbox had a splash-lubricated 
tongue; and there was Shinbone, proprietor 
of a restaurant better known as the hot-cat 
stand, whose custom it was to walk among 
the patrons as they sat at the table im- 
parting such gossip as he possessed and ac- 
quiring such information as they had. 

These four Idaho invited to his show, 
admitting them free. He had scraped just 
enough of the gumbo mud from the figure 
to reveal the features of a man. The blue 
clay hardened about the face bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to petrifaction. The visi- 
tors looked upon the wonderful object, lis- 
tened with itching ears to the showman’s 
marvelous tale of its discovery, and went 
away shaking their heads over ‘he mystery, 
stopping whenever they mei a colored per- 
son to tell of the thing they had seen. 

For one week after that Idaho did a 
great business. He called his job “ run- 
nin’ a beauty show.” When nearly every 
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colored inhabitant in Tickfall had spent a 
dime to see the beauty, Idaho packed up. 

“ Tickfall is done got tedious to me,” he 
said. 

He moved to a negro village called Rag 
Row and put his show on there. A week 
later he appeared in another village named 
Shongaloon. Then he borrowed a tent 
from the sheriff and a skiff from a fisher- 
man, and floated down the Mississippi 
River, stopping at the large plantations, 
collecting a harvest of ten-cent pieces, and 
moving on. 

Jago tells of a passion “ that doth make 
the meat it feeds on.” Not otherwise, 
Idaho’s imagination created its own suste- 
nance. As art director of a statuary ex- 
hibit, his ever-growing tale of the petrified 
head mzde Idaho the champion long-dis- 
tance liar of the world. Repetition made 
him letter perfect; familiarity created a 
faith in his own narrative; the story grew 
with each reiteration, until it took forty 
minutes of the showman’s time to relieve 
his mind. 

In the midst of that great harvest of 
prosperity, little Ginger—so named for her 
ginger-cakes—was enthroned in his heart, 
the saint of his deepest devotion. Every 
dime of every sucker’s money was for her. 
At last he determined that he must return 
to Tickfall and show her how easily he had 
solved the problem of getting rich quick. 
The girl was the magnet which drew him 
back to Tickfall and to disaster. 

Well, one never knows one’s luck until 
it changes. 

III 


WHEN he entered Tickfall, Idaho car- 
ried the head back to the Henscratch Sa- 
loon. Skeeter Butts was so surprised to 
see him that for one of the few moments in 
his life the barkeeper was speechless. 

“Whut made you come back, Idaho?” 
he finally managed to inquire. “ How 
come you didn’t keep on gwine? Is you 
huntin’ trouble?” 

“ Naw, I’m huntin’ a little ginger-cake 
gal,” Idaho said easily, rattling the money 
in his pockets. ‘“ Success don’t amount to 
nothin’ onless you’s got a gal to make ’mi- 
ration over you.” 

“ A heap mo’ dan admiration is gwine be 
made over you,” Skeeter said warningly. 
“You been talked about a plenty since 
you went away.” 

Idaho was too full of himself, and too 
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anxious to see Gin- 
ger, to give heed 
to the sinister 
meaning of Skeet- 
er’s remark. He 
borrowed Skeeter’s 
automobile and 
rode out to the 
Niggerheel planta- 
tion. Skeeter 
watched the car 
pass out of sight, 
shaking his head 
and muttering: 

“Dat nigger 
don’t seem to 
know whut we got 
wrapped up in his 
package!” 

Ginger was sit- 
ting on the porch 
when he arrived, 
but she promptly 
arose and went 
into the house. 

‘*‘Dat gal’s 
poutin’ because I 
ain’t sont her no 
word,” he decided, 
and sat down on 
the porch to wait 
until she recovered 
from her supposed 
ill-temper. 

But he did not 
sit long. Mustard 
Prophet came out 
on the porch with 
a shotgun. With- 
out a word of 
greeting, he made 
threatening ges- 
tures with the 
gun, and in a 
splatter of profane utterance conveyed the 
idea to Idaho that he had better take his 
departure at once, before the outer casing 
of his black hide was punctured by a load 
of buckshot. 

Idaho did not linger to demand the rea- 
son for this animosity. He climbed into 
Skeeter’s little sneeze-wagon and gasolined 
away from there. Half a mile down the 
road he was flagged down by the green 
sunbonnet of Ginger. 

‘“ Did Mustard say you any words, Ida- 
ho?” she asked, looking him over for pos- 
sible gunshot wounds. 
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“DID MUSTARD SAY YOU 
ANY WORDS, IDAHO ?” 
SHE ASKED, LOOKING HIM 
OVER FOR POSSIBLE GUN- 
SHOT WOUNDS 
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“ He cussed dreadful,” Idaho answered 
simply. “ Said somepin about scrapin’ a 
two-bit nigger off de yearth.” 

“ Ain’t you skeart to come back to Tick- 
fall?” Ginger inquired. 

“No’m; I’m a real brave nigger,” he 
smiled. 

“It ’pears like you ain’t kotch onto de 
trouble you is got into,” Ginger remarked. 
“T’s awful skeart fer you, Idaho. Dey 
are talkin’ about puttin’ you in de jail- 
house.” 

For the first time Idaho awoke to dan- 
ger. He glanced around him furtively, 
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mapping his route of flight, even before he 
inquired what offense he had committed. 

“ Whut—whut—whut I done done?” he 
chattered. 

“ Dey say you is a common cheat an’ 
swindler—”’ 

The girl ceased speaking, listening fear- 
fully, as she heard far down the road the 
horn of an approaching automobile. 

“Go, Idaho!” the frightened girl pant- 
ed. ‘“ Mebbe dey is after you now! Ef 
I kin he’p you in yo’ troubles, you sneak 
out here an’ see me in de dark. Go away 
from here—fast!” 

“T ain’t no coward, but I kin be dis- 
creet,” Idaho muttered; “so I axes you 
good-by, Ginger!” 

Mystified and frightened, he rode off 
with all the speed he could achieve. En- 
tering the Henscratch Saloon, he found 
four people sitting at a table — Vinegar 
Atts, Shinbone, Skeeter Butts, and Ginny 
Babe Chew. At other tables in the room 
six other persons were sitting. 

When Idaho entered, Vinegar arose to 
his feet. 

“ Brudder Idaho,” Vinegar began, “ dese 
here peoples are a cormittee of ten to wait 
on you. We is app’inted by de Shoofly 
chu’ch to bring charges ag’in’ you, an’ have 
you churched fer fraud an’ gittin’ money 
under false pretenches an’ bein’ a common 
cheat an’ swindler.” 

“When is I done all dem things?” Idaho 
asked, showing the whites of his eyes and 
furtively selecting a way of escape. 

“You done wucked a fraud an’ cheat 
an’ swindle on us by pretenchin’ dat you 
found a white man’s peetrified head out in 
de swamp.” 

“TI did do it,” Idaho said defensively. 
He had repeated his story so often that he 
actually believed it. ‘ Dat’s perzackly 
whut I done.” 

“You real shore you ain’t mistaken?” 
Vinegar asked, giving his committee a sig- 
nificant look. 

“Of co’se I know whut I done,” Idaho 
declared stoutly. “I found dat head out 
in de swamp.” 

““Marse John Flournoy told Skeeter dat 
he give you dat head, an’ you got it outen 
de sheriff’s office,” Vinegar said quietly. 

Idaho stopped suddenly and sat down. 
His machine-made eloquence failed, and he 
had not a word to say. A sudden weakness 
assailed him, and he began to fan himself 
with his hat. 
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“ We is intendin’ to church you an’ kick 
you out of de Shoofly cong’egation,” Vin- 
egar continued in a hard tone. “ You is a 
crook an’ a false pretencher an’ a liar!” 

“ Lawdymussy!” Idaho sighed. 

“We also aims to kick you out of de 
Nights of Darkness Lodge,” Vinegar con- 
tinued. “ From dis time on you is a nigger 
in bad standin’ in dis here town. We'll 
grease de landscape wid yo’ hide an’ 
tallow!” 

“ Don’t you gib a feller no chance to re- 
pent an’ refawm?” Idaho asked, hoping to 
start an argument on a side issue until he 
could see a way out. 

“ Not even Gawd kin refawm a bad egg 
an’ make it fresh agin,” Vinegar bawled. 
“You is rotten!” 

“TI ain’t done nothin’ so awful bad,” 
Idaho pleaded weakly. 

“Here I is, a preacher of de Shoofly 
chu’ch, proclaimin’ Scriptures an’ meddlin’ 
wid de Lawd’s bizness,”’ Vinegar bellowed. 
“ Gwine aroun’ tellin’ eve’ybody a big tar- 
rydiddle about you findin’ a corpse in de 
woods wid a reenforced concrete head! I 
don’t stan’ fer no sech outrage!” 

“ Dat’s right,’”’ Ginny Babe Chew agreed, 
squalling her wrath and _ indignation. 
“Look at me—a pore widder woman wid 
a reputation all ruint from totin’ yo’ lies 
aroun’!” 

“A dad-burned ole she-boss of a board- 
in’-house like you is, ain’t got no reputa- 
tion ruint,” Idaho snapped. “I’m gittin’ 
tired of dis bowwow powwow wid you 
niggers barkin’ at me!” 

“Look at me!” Skeeter Butts put in. 
“T been barkeepin’ in dis town twenty 
year, listenin’ to eve’y yuther nigger’s lies, 
an’ never tellin’ none myself. I nachelly 
deespise a liar, an’ yit I he’ped tote one of 
yo’ lies aroun’ so you could rob dese here 
po’ igernunt niggers of deir hard-earnt 
dimes!” 

“°Tain’t fair fer you-all ten niggers to 
rise up in riotous indignation ag’in’ me,” 
Idaho wailed. ‘“‘ Ten ag’in’ one! I feels 
like a toad-frog under a harrow. I won’t 
stand fer it!” 

“Us won’t stand fer you’ doin’s!” three 
other members of the committee responded, 
and all nodded their heads in solemn in- 
dorsement. 

The situation was so unexpected that 
Idaho found himself without a word of ex- 
planation, defense, or excuse. He adopted 
the recourse of most men who find them- 









selves in a desperate plight—he endeavored 
to secure a postponement. 

“ You cormittee fellers have slipped up 
on my biine side,” he said. “I ain’t got no 
defense ready because I ain’t had no time 
to think over my side of de case, so I ax 
you-all to put off dis ‘vestigation till to- 
morrer night, an’ I'll see whut kin be did 
about it.” 

“Dat suits us,” Vinegar responded. 
“We'll call a meetin’ at de Shoofly chu’ch 
to-morrer night to sottle yo’ case. Whut- 
ever you has to say, you got to make de 
statement to de whole cong’egation. I ad- 
vices you, howsomever, to take a rope an’ 
hunt a tree, an’ beat yo’ bredderen to yo’ 
finish.” 

“T’ll talk to de crowd —ef I’m dar,” 
Idaho said, and his tone implied very clear- 
ly that he did not expect to be present. 

“Us won’t miss you ef you ain’t dar,” 
Vinegar howled. ‘“ We done made up our 
minds to kick you out anyhow. Ef you 
escapes away one jump ahead of de kick— 
de Lawd’s will be did!” 


IV 


“MarseE JoHN got me in dis trouble. 
Now I looks to him to git me out,” was the 
first thought in the mind of the accused 
negro. 

As soon as he could escape from the 
committee, Idaho picked up his petrified 
head and carried it to the home of the 
sheriff, where he found the white man sit- 
ting on the porch with a big cigar. He 
laid the exhibit on the floor of the porch 
and told in minute detail the story of his 
business venture, of the amazing prosperity 
which had attended his efforts as a show- 
man, and of the sudden disaster which had 
befallen him. 

“It "pears to me like you is responsible 
fer my overthrow, Marse John,” he said 
pleadingly. ‘“ You hadn’t oughter gib me 
away. You tole me to play some kind of 
sucker game and flimflam dese niggers 
outen deir money, an’ you specified dat 
niggers wouldn’t miss deir money atter dey 
got it spent; but dat cormittee acks like 
dey misses it an’ is peeved.” 

“Why come to me with your troubles?” 
the sheriff grinned. ‘“ Why not ask your 
colored friends to advise you?” 

“T cain’t use no cheap substitute minds 
in dis case, Marse John. I needs you.’ 

“ You ought to have sweetened their 
mitts with a little of the easy money, 
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Idaho,” the sheriff laughed. ‘“ Give them 
some money to drop the case.” 

“Dey done gone too fur now,” Idaho 
said regretfully. ‘“‘ Dey been braggin’ deir 
brags about whut dey wus gwine do to me, 
an’ dey cain’t affode to drap de trial. 
When a nigger takes a notion in his head, 
he’s so stubborn he makes a mule look 
weak-minded.” 

“T’m sorry I gave the game away, 
Idaho,” Flournoy said with a grin. “ You 
should have told me you were going to pull 
this prehistoric head stunt. Not knowing, 
I let a few words slip to Skeeter Butts, and 
got you into trouble.” 

“ Dat’s right,” Idaho agreed gloomily. 
“Marse John, dem niggers is yappin’ at 
me like poodles. I don’t see no pertection 
onless I gits in a barrel wid de top nailed 
down.” 

The sheriff meditated for a few minutes, 
then gave a little chuckling laugh. Many 
a white man talks to a negro without real- 
izing the weight of his words. When 
Flournoy suggested to Idaho that the best 
way to get rich quick was to try some suck- 
er game, he had no idea the colored man 
would attempt any such thing. Now, al- 
though he was an officer of the law, it 
seemed only fair to get the crook out of his 
unfortunate predicament. 

Spreading a newspaper on his lap so that 
the blue clay would not rub off on his 
clothes, the sheriff lifted the head upon his 
knees and began to talk. He told Idaho a 
story of the dentist’s dummy more wonder- 
ful to the negro than all the imaginative 
stuff he had devised as a showman. 

Then he outlined a plan of defense for 
the colored man which tickled him im- 
mensely. When the conversation ended, 
Idaho hugged the head to his bosom and 
departed to find Ginger. 

“ Dat nigger gal is gwine to talk to the 
happiest coon in Tickfall,” he soliloquized, 
as he plowed through the deep sand, driv- 
ing the sheriff's automobile to her home, 
seven miles away. 

Idaho brought Ginger out of the house 
by the call of the whippoorwill, and took 
her back to Tickfall in the machine. Then 
the man and woman worked all night long 
on Idaho’s defense before the congregation 
of the Shoofly church. 


V 


At a church trial the colored folks come 
together like buzzards attending a mule’s 
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VINEGAR LOPED ACROSS THE CHURCHYARD WEARING PART OF A WINDOW- 
SASH LIKE A DOG-COLLAR AROUND HIS NECK 


funeral. The people who assembled in the 
Shoofly church were all victims of Idaho's 
sucker game, and they were there, not to 
get their money back, but to get their 
money’s worth. They got it. 

All were surprised when Idaho arrived. 
He came in alone and stood in an embar- 
rassed manner in the rear of the church 
until Vinegar Atts saw him. 

“Come forward, Brudder Goose!” Vine- 
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gar bawled. “ Dis 
here is yo’ fun’ral, 
an’ we gibs de 
corp’ a place of 
prom’nence; but 
we don’t figger to 
bury you in no 
coffin lined wid 
silk.” 

With a sheepish 
expression on his 
black face, Idaho 
advanced and seat- 
ed himself in a 
leather - upholstered 
chair within the 
altar rail of the 
church. The crowd 
raked him with 
stares of avid curi- 
osity, and the ac- 
cused man had a 
feeling of nausea 
and weakness in 
the pit of his sto- 
mach. Placing his 
precious  dentist’s 
head on the floor 
between his feet, 
he leaned back and 
closed his eyes, 
trying to recover 
his composure. 

When the house 
was packed with 
humanity until 
there was hardly 
room enough to 
breathe, Vinegar 
arose and an- 
nounced in solemn, 
measured accents: 

“We will now 
sing our church 
trial song!” 

From the multi- 
tude came the 
words which 
swelled in a mighty chorus, echoing back 
from the deep, still woods in the rear of the 
house: 

“Think gently of de errin’ one; 
Oh, let us not fergit, 

However darkly stained by sin, 
He is our brudder yit!” 

Few people in this world could be sung 
at with such highly accusative words with- 
out assuming a highly guilty expression. 
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Idaho Goose looked as if he had committed 
all the offenses with which he was charged 
—which indeed he had, and many more. 


“ Dis here Idaho Goose is a fraud!” Vin- 


egar announced in a loud tone at the con- 
clusion of the song. “ He pretends dat he 
owns de head of a white man whose corp’ 
spoilt on his hands befo’ he could go to his 
own fun’ral. He done perpetrated false- 
hood in dis community an’ fotch down dis- 
grace on de Shoofly chu’ch.” 

Then he told the audacious story which 
Idaho had devised to account for the dis- 
covery of the head, went into details to 
show how he had robbed the unsuspecting 
people, and concluded his charge with the 
simple statement that Sheriff Flournoy had 
said that Idaho secured the head in his 
office, where it had been kept in storage for 
twenty years. 

Shinbone and Skeeter Butts made little 
speeches, trying to clear themselves from 
all complicity in the fraud. 

“Tdaho is a bad nigger an’ oughter be 
suppressed!” Skeeter ranted. 


Things looked bad for Idaho. Under 


the accusations of his prosecutors, he had 
sat fidgeting in his upholstered chair, his 


art exhibit between his knees. When the 
prosecution rested, he was asked if he had 
anything to say. 

There was a little table beside the altar 
railing, and Idaho lifted the head and set 
it upright in the center of this table. Then, 
while all looked on with the greatest curi- 
osity, the negro took out his pocket knife 
and scraped off the blue clay from the 
lower part of the figure’s face until the chin 
and mouth were clearly revealed. 

“ A nigger cain’t affode to dispute wid a 
white man’s word,” Idaho began. ‘“ Marse 
John Flournoy is done made his statement, 
an’ I ain’t sayin’ a word.” 

“°Tain’t safe!” a voice spoke from the 
audience. 

“ But I’s gwine let dis here head speak 
fer hisself,”” Idaho continued. ‘“‘ When de 
peetrified head of a dead white man speaks, 
I always agrees wid eve’ything dat white 
man says. I ain’t wasted no time disputin’ 
wid de sheriff, an’ I ain’t wastin’ no time 
argufyin’ wid de dead.” 

“ Dat’s right!” a voice answered some- 
where back in the congregation, and a 
wave of superstitious awe swept over the 
people. 

“I don’t figger to ax dis head no ques- 
tions myself,” Idaho proceeded. “ Some- 
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body else is got to do de talkin’. You-all 
ain’t fotch no charges ag’in’ me. You done 
fotch. charges ag’in’ dis pore ole dead white 
man, whose peetrified head is all de re- 
mainders dat remains of him.” 

“ Ain’t it so?” an awed voice in the 
crowd agreed audibly. 

“So I’m gwine let de Revun Vinegar 
Atts ax him de questions, an’ ef dis pore ole 
dead man’s head is got somepin to say, I’m 
shore he’ll say it. White folks like to talk 
back to niggers.” 

Idaho sat down on the end of the table 
beside the head. There was a moment of 
intense silence. The congregation was 
charged with superstitious emotion and 
quivering with eager desire to see or hear 
some new thing. 

Vinegar stood up, looking for a moment 
as if he were going to exhaust all the 
interrogation-points in asking questions. 
Then he slowly sank back into his chair, 
a frightened look in his staring eyes. ~ All 
the people felt the same uneasiness, because 
any mystery which has to do with the dead 
is something that a normal negro wants to 
let alone. 

“ Now, Revun Vinegar Atts, you kin ax 
dis head any question dat you really wants 
to know,” Idaho urged. 

Once more Vinegar stood up. He 
cleared his throat, mopped the sweat from 
the top of his bald head with a red ban- 
danna, loosened his collar, and smoothed 
the swinging tails of his Prince Albert coat. 

“Don’t be bashful, Revun!” Idaho 
taunted. “I don’t reckin dis head will bite 
yo’ nose off, but he’s a bad man to cross- 
examinate. De dead always tells de truth.” 

Vinegar stepped back about ten feet. He 
looked behind him fearfully, and evidently 
mapped his route of exit from the building. 
Then, in a trembling voice, he asked: 

“Mister head, is you dead?” 

Idaho reached over and laid his hand 
upon the head of the dummy. Instantly 
the jaws of the head opened wide, showing 
a cavernous and toothless mouth, from 
which a voice spoke in clear tones: 

“Yep! Deader’n hell!” 

Then the jaws closed tight and instantly 
opened again; and where before the mouth 
had been toothless, the staring, terrified 
negroes now beheld a full set of powerful 
teeth. Through these sounded a clear 
voice: 

“* Dead an’ gone to hell an’ all!” 

The jaws closed. When the mouth 
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opened again, there were no teeth, but a 
great cavity, toothless and horrible. Then 
the mouth opened and closed, opened and 
closed with machine-like regularity, show- 
ing teeth and no teeth, teeth and no teeth, 
and through those clapping jaws came the 
message : 

“ All niggers is my meat! I bite ’em 
when I got my teeth, an’ gum ’em when I 
ain’t!” 

Suddenly the movement of the jaws 
ceased, and the mouth remained open and 
toothless. It seemed to the horrified ne- 
groes that the head was one great sardonic 
grin. While they stared, a clear, loud laugh 
issued from that capacious mouth, ending 
with a cackle of demoniacal glee which 
turned every negro’s blood to water. 
“Gawd, brudders!” Vinegar bellowed. 
“ Dis head from hell specifies dat he makes 
deviled ham out of nigger meat!” 

There was a panic which nearly de- 
stroyed the building. The crowd imitated 
dynamite and other disintegrants, and went 
to pieces. Some went through the windows 


without taking the trouble to raise the sash. 
Vinegar loped across the churchyard wear- 
ing part of a window-sash like a dog-collar 


around his neck. Some went through the 
doors without taking the time to open 
them, and broken pieces of the door were 
found twenty feet from the church. They 
broke down the benches coming out of the 
building, and tore down the fence in com- 
ing out of the churchyard. Going down 
the street, they kicked up the dust like an 
army in retreat, and disturbed the peace of 
the village by their frantic shrieks of fear. 

And yet they had seen nothing but a 
dentist’s dummy—a trick head containing 
machinery worked by a spring, and ad- 
vertising false teeth. While the panic in 
the church was at its height, the head was 
unceasingly active, opening and shutting its 
jaws, showing teeth and no teeth, teeth and 
no teeth, while Idaho Goose gazed at it 
fondly, uttering deep throaty chuckles, and 
fondling the money in his pocket. 

When the crowd had all dispersed, a 
little negro girl named Ginger crawled out 
from under the church and entered the 
building. She and Idaho moved the table 
on which the head had rested, revealing 
underneath it a fresh auger-hole. It was 
Ginger’s mouth at this hole which had sup- 
plied the speaking voice in Idaho’s defense. 

Idaho took the cork of a beer-bottle from 
his pocket, inserted it in the auger-hole, 
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and with his knife trimmed it off smooth 
with the floor. Then, rising to his feet, he 
gazed with g-eat admiration at the moving 
jaws of the dummy. 

“ Less put out de light an’ go home, Gin- 
ger,” he said. “ Dis here ole jaw-worker 
is a bizness head. Us will git rich!” 

“Is we gwine keep on showin’ it?” Gin- 
ger asked. 

““Shorely,” Idaho said. “ We'll travel 
all over de worl’ wid it. We'll rig up a 
place whar you kin hide an’ do de talkin’, 
an’ we'll make dis head tell forchines.” 

“Us ’ll git rich enough to buy a bank! 
Ginger exclaimed. 

“ An’ it won’t cost no nigger but ten 
cents per each,” Idaho exulted. 

Ginger had a vision of vast wealth, ex- 
plosive clothes, varnished automobiles, and 
nifty ways of being expensive. 

“‘T aims to live one of dese here lily lifes 
like Solomon’s,” Ginger giggled. “‘ Dressed 
up like de flowers of de fiel’, toil not, spin 
not—”’ 

“Us ‘ll spin aroun’ some,” Idaho inter- 
rupted with a grin. “ But not no toil. Us 
is show-folks — big wages an’ a no-hour 
day.” 

He walked over to the leather-uphol- 
stered chair which he had occupied during 
his church trial, and picked up from the 
floor a black cloth which he had used as a 
covering for his exhibit since he went into 
the show business. Throwing ‘this cloth 
over the head, he began adjusting it, while 
talking to Ginger. Suddenly he shrieked 
like a maniac! 

The snapping jaws had shut down on 
his thumb, and both sets of teeth were all 
there! 

With a powerful jerk he attempted to 
free his hand, and the head rolled off the 
table, striking heavily upon the floor. Alas, 
for human hopes and plans! The old age 
of the papier-maché head, its interment in 
the moisture of the swamp mud to give it 
a petrified appearance, the rough handling 
to which it had been subjected in Idaho’s 
itinerary, the everlasting cussedness of 
luck, the total depravity of all inanimate 
objects, especially a head from hell— 

The head had split wide open and was 
a complete and hopeless wreck. 

Sadly, tearfully, they gazed upon the 
ruin. Then Ginger put her arm around 
Idaho’# neck and murmured sweetly: 

“ Don’t feel so bad, Idaho. No nigger 
ever did have a head fer bizness!” 
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HILE spending the summer at a camp on a lonely island in an out-of-the-way lake in 
the Adirondacks, all the members of the Warren family become obsessed by various phases 


of the self-improvement craze. 


Phineas Warren studies Dr. 
forth an infallible course of treatment for dyspepsia, his pet ailment. 
diets perseveringly, in the hope of regaining her once sylphlike figure. 
son by a former marriage, becomes engrossed in a memory-improving system. 


Pagan’s books, which set 
Drusilla Warren, his wife, 
Jasper, Mrs. Warren’s 
Barbara, Mr. 


Warren’s daughter by a former marriage, endeavors to master the highly desirable art of imposing 


her will upon others. 


To Barbara’s disappointment, however, her will-power proves unequal to the task of subduing 
a rather impudent yet not unattractive stranger, who appears on the lake in a canoe and insists 


on a closer acquaintance with her. 


His persistence is particularly embarrassing because her favored 


suitor, Ray Lambert, is shortly to arrive as a guest of the Warrens. 


Meanwhile the general desire for 


Sabina, the cook, and Henrietta, the housemaid, who, 


of the population of the island. 
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was to be the effect of showing Sabina, 
the cook, his mastery over the names 
of the gentlemen who signed the Declara- 


Jive WARREN never realized what 


tion of Independence. She had mentioned 
the matter to Owen, the chauffeur, who did 
not appear to be surprised. 

“T’ve read about it,” he said. 
ain’t any doubt it can be done.” 

“Oh, I’m not doubting it,” declared Sa- 
bina. “ I’ve seen it done, haven’t I? But 
what’s the use of doing it?” 

“It’s just a way of improving your 
mind.” 

“ Filling your mind full of people’s 
names?” 

“Names or anything,” said Owen. “ It 
ain’t what you learn especially; it’s just 
the stunt of learning it. It’s like taking 
exercise. You get developed.” 

Sabina shook her head doubtfully. 

“They say that too much thinking is 
bad for —— she observed. “ That’s 
one thing I don’t like about it up here. 


“ There 


self-improvement spreads to the Warrens’ 


servants— 
with Owen, the chauffeur, form the rest 


There’s nothing to do but think, when 
you’re not cooking.” 

“ Thinking’s good for you if you know 
how to think, Sabina.” 

‘“* And do you mean to say 7 don’t know 
how?” 

Ow en parried. 

‘ All of us can improve,” heasaid, nod- 
ding as he spoke. “I’m going to take up 
something myself. With no car to run, 
I’m having too much time on my hands.” 

“And what are you going to take up?” 
demanded Sabina. 

“Um-m. I don’t know yet. 
anyhow.” 

It came about that when Owen sent a 
money-order to the city for “ something,” 
both Sabina and Henrietta also ordered 
something. The epidemic was as impos- 
sible of isolation as influenza. Owen stud- 
ied, Sabina studied, Henrietta studied, and 
each studied in secret from the others. No 
matter in what form the epidemic manifest- 
ed itself, early symptoms in all cases were 

the desire for secrecy, the prefer- 
ence for solitude, the shunning of human 


Something, 
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companionship, the fixed stare, the concen- 
trated brow, the whispering lips. 

The second stage was less unsocial. It 
suffered the intrusion of others into the 
mysterious circle, not as equals, nor even 


“ouT OF HERE!” 
CRIED SABINA HUSK- 
ILY. “OUT OF MY 
KITCHEN, YOU 
YOU CONCAVE 
BRUNETTE !' 


as companions, but rather as specimens to 
be studied and classified, as subjects for 
operation, or as clay to be modeled in the 
hands of the master. 

It was Sabina who first observed that 
Owen had acquired a habit of intent star- 
ing at people, with something both specu- 
lative and accusative in his glance. To be 
stared at made her uncomfortable. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with me?” she 
demanded. 

“You ought not to be a cook,” answered 
Owen deliberately. 

Sabina ruffled instantly. 

‘“What’s the matter with your meals? 
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Is anybody around here kicking about 
meals?” 

* It ain’t that,” said Owen. “ The point 
is different. You ought to be something 
else—something you'd be better fitted for.” 

* What?” 

“IT haven’t decided yet. Only you 
oughtn’t to be a cook. You’re a convex.” 

“ Say that again,” said Sabina. 

“Oh, it’s all right. Lots of people are 
convexes. I’m a convex myself. Henri- 

etta, she’s a con- 
cave. She’d make 
a better cook than 


If she was a 
beat her 


you, only she’s a brunette. 
concave blonde, you couldn’t 
at it.” 

Sabina sat down, the better to stare at 
him. 

“Owen, what nonsense is this?” 

“ Tt ain’t nonsense. It’s science 
been proved.” 

“Then prove to me that I’m no cook.” 

“[’m not saying you’re no cook, Sabina. 
I’m only saying you ain’t living up to your 
possibilities.” 


It’s all 
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Sabina became momentarily thoughtful. 
Her eye wandered to the kitchen cupboard, 
where lay hidden a series of small volumes 
whose pages she had already begun to ex- 
plore. The first of those volumes had 
spoken to the same general effect as Owen, 
but in different terms. It dealt with the 
probable insufficiency of her career and 
with the undeveloped possibilities of her 
character. 

“What ought I to be, if not a cook?” 
she demanded. 

Owen studied her for half a minute. 

“Tt may sound queer to say it,” he ob- 
served, “ but according to the way I dope 
it, you ought to be a statesman.” 

“* A—what?” 

“If there’s anything in the rules, that’s 
what you ought to be, Sabina. You’re a 
convex brunette. You’ve got what they 
call motive qualities. You’re one of the 
vital-motive class. You’ve got a penetrat- 
ing mind. You’ve got what they call a high 
head; that shows you can think. Yes; I 
know I’m right now. The more I look at 
you the more I’m sure. It puzzled me for 
a while, finding out just what you ought to 
be. It’s a statesman you’re cut out for—a 


politician, anyhow.” 

Sabina drew a deep breath. Had there 
been an instant’s doubt in her mind as to 
Owen’s sincerity of conviction, she would 
have reached for a skillet; but she knew 


that he was wholly serious. A statesman! 
Well, why not? 

“What else about me?” she asked. 

“T haven’t decided yet. I haven’t fig- 
ured everything out; only just the main 
points. You ain’t an extreme convex, un- 
derstand; just a middle one. If you were 
an extreme one, and had the same kind of 
a nose you’ve got now, you’d either be an 
explorer or an aviator. And if your nose 
was on the same plane it is now, only tend- 
ing to the concave, as they call it, you’d 
be a soldier.” 

“Wouldn’t I ever be anything lady- 
like?” 

“Sure! You’d be the female of those 
things. You’d be a lady explorer, for in- 
stance. Only you’d be masterful. You'd 
be a leader. You wouldn’t be cooking.” 

Sabina surveyed the kitchen with a rov- 
ing glance, and nodded her head. She was 
experiencing a qualm of discontent. Per- 
haps there was something in it. At any 
rate, she was glad she was not an extreme 
convex. She did not want to .be an ex- 
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plorer or an aviator; she felt that it would 
be bad for her rheumatism. Being a 
statesman seemed easier. 

“What about Henrietta?” 
suddenly. 

“Let’s see. I said she was a concave 
brunette, didn’t I? MHenrietta’s got a lot 
of emotion, Sabina. She’s got enthusiasm. 
She’s got determination, too—that’s in the 
cut of her chin; but she ain’t the motive 
kind. Somebody else has always got to be 
stepping on the accelerator to keep Hen- 
rietta going. That ain’t anything against 
her. Offhand, I’d say she’s built for a 
novelist.” 

“She reads enough of ’em,” assented 
Sabina, who was secretly pleased to know 
that Henrietta was less masterful than 
herself. 

“ Either a novelist or a manicure,” add- 
ed Owen. “ Now that sounds funny, may- 
be; only according to the rules, there’s 
hardly any difference in the way they ought 
to look. They’ve both got what you call 
dominant emotions.” 

‘“* Meaning they both run to foolishness?” 

“T ain’t saying that. I’m only telling 
you what the science says.” 

‘“* What’s the name of it?” 

“Qh, it’s just character analysis,” said 
Owen. “Once you know it, you’ve got 
everybody ticketed and labeled. When 
you can size people up—gee, the rest is 
easy!” 

It seemed easy, Sabina admitted. She 
wanted to ask him how he classified him- 
self, but felt a certain delicacy in forcing a 
self-revelation. 

“Let’s see if you can read my palm,” 
she said, wiping her hand on her apron. 

Owen stiffened. 

“If you think it’s palms I’m studying, 
you’ve got another guess,” he observed 
sharply. “ Palmistry is just a fake. Your 
character ain’t in your palm. It’s in your 
nose and all the rest of your face, and 
partly in your head.” 

“ Like phrenology,” said Sabina quickly, 
to mollify him. Years ago a professor had 
fingered her cranial bumps. 

“Like nothing!” he snorted contemptu- 
ously. “If I can’t talk to people who 
understand things, I’m not going to talk 
at all!” 

“T didn’t mean anything, Owen. I don’t 
understand much about it yet.” 

“T guess not. I guess maybe I was 
wrong in what I told you, too. Come to 


she asked 
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look at you again, I think maybe you ought 
to be a laundress.”’ 

He stalked out of the kitchen. 

But Sabina was only momentarily 
crushed. She went over to the cupboard, 
selected a small book from her hidden store, 
and drew a chair close to the window. 

Jacksonism! 

Now there was something worth the 
while of any cook—or any statesman, for 
that matter. Sabina adjusted her spec- 
tacles and read the preface for the tenth 
time. She liked that preface; she liked the 
breadth and the scope of it. This was no 
simple little trick of learning how to be 
glib in your conversation, or turning your 
brains into a card index, or dividing the 
human race among the convexes and the 
concaves. This, so to speak, was all those 
things rolled into one, and then a great deal 
more. 

She had only begun to Jacksonize, but 
already she was deeply moved by its limit- 
less promise. It was no thing for trivial 
minds. It was not like taking a dose of 
medicine now and then and leaving every- 
thing to the doctor. People had to Jack- 
sonize on their own account. They had to 
be resolute. They had to be ambitious. 
They had to be serious-minded and pref- 
erably mature, like Sabina. 

“ Jackonism develops the whole of your 
character,” said the preface. “It will not 
give you a lop-sided development. It will! 
not emphasize one faculty at the expense of 
another. It will broaden you, it will deep- 
en you, it will make you stronger in every 
way. Have you ever realized of what your 
mind is really capable? Read this little 
volume that is now in your hands. It is a 
first lesson. Do you want to make your 
mind grow? Do you want to be more use- 
ful, more powerful? Do you want to oc- 
cupy a higher and more influential place 
in the world? Do you wish to attain a 
mental balance as finely adjusted as that 
of a watch? Then Jacksonize.” 

Sabina sighed, settled herself comfort- 
ably, and began where the preface left off. 
For an hour she Jacksonized with all the 
ardor of a crusader and with all the con- 
centration of a boy wonder playing blind- 
fold chess. She was still Jacksonizing when 
Henrietta entered the kitchen. 

“Mercy, Sabina! The place is full of 
smoke.” 

Sabina started, sniffed, and thrust Jack- 
sonism into the pocket of her apron. 
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“I forgot the potatoes,” she said. 
But Henrietta forestalled her at the 
stove. She lifted the smoking pot, carried. 
it to the sink, and flooded it with water. 

“Never mind, Sabina dear,” said Hen- 
rietta. “I'll peel some more. You sit 
down and rest.” 

Sabina regarded the volunteer with sud- 
den curiosity, and mumbled something. It 
was the first time Henrietta had ever of- 
fered to peel potatoes—or, for that matter, 
to perform any function that was not strict- 
ly within the line of her duty. 

“It’s too late to boil any more pota- 
toes,” said Sabina. “ I'll fry ’em.” 

“Then let me slice them,” said Hen- 
rietta soothingly. 

She pushed Sabina into a chair, patted 
her on the shoulder, smiled cordially, and 
went to the pantry for more potatoes. Sa- 
bina watched her as she began the task of 
peeling. 

“ That isn’t the right knife,” she said. 

Henrietta beamed at her across the ta- 
ble, and began searching in the drawer for 
another. 

“You see, dear,” she said, “I’m just 


learning. I love to learn things. You go 
ahead and read, if you like. Or shall we 
chat?” 


Sabina was blinking. There was some- 
thing the matter with Henrietta. 

‘ You’re wasting the potatoes,” said Sa- 
bina. “ Peel ’em thin and cut out the eyes 
afterward.” 

Henrietta smiled brightly and nodded. 

‘ | suppose I am stupid,” she said; “ but 
I'll learn. Now don’t you stir, my dear. 
Let me do it.” 

Sabina noted the fact that she had been 
called “ dear” three times. It had never 
happened before. She moved uneasily on 
the chair into which she had been thrust. 
There was distrust in her eyes. 

Henrietta poised her head jauntily, 
scooped the eye out of a potato, flipped it 
to the floor, pursed her lips, and began to 
whistle. Presently the whistle ended in a 
delighted giggle. 

“Sabina,” she said, “ did you ever real- 
ize how awfully nice it is to be able to do 
things for people?” 

“No,” said Sabina. 

“No? Really? Yes, you have. 
course you have. You see, my dear— 

“You ought to have washed the pota- 
toes first,” interrupted Sabina coldly. 


'? 


“ How stupid of me! 


Of 


” 

















Henrietta laughed merrily and fetched 
a shrug of mock despair. Sabina arose 
from her chair, approached the table, and 
leaned on it with both hands. 

“ Henrietta, what’s the matter 
you?” 

Henrietta favored her with a slightly 
quizzical glance. 

“Do I seem different?” she asked. 

“ You more than seem it—you are.”’ 

“ Shall I tell you a secret, Sabina dear?” 

Sabina shuddered. 

“T’m studying something,” said Henri- 
etta, and a radiant smile accompanied the 
confession. 

“You haven’t studied potato-peeling,”’ 
declared Sabina grimly. 

Henrietta still refused to take offense. 
She shook her head good-naturedly. 

‘““ No—not yet, at any rate; but this is 
something more important. It’s a system, 
and it’s wonderful, my dear. It teaches 
you how to make people like you.” 

Sabina stared stonily. 

“You see,” said Henrietta, as she dug 
the point of the knife into the table, “ if 
people like you, you can attain anything. 
They will do anything in the world for you. 
But there mustn’t be anything haphazard 
about making them like you. There is a 
regular system. It has all been reduced 
to a science. Why, there are regular les- 
sons, my dear Sabina; and it’s perfectly 
delightful!” 

Henrietta was cooing. 

“So that’s what’s the matter with you,” 
said Sabina. 

“ That’s why I seem different,’ conceded 
Henrietta. ‘“ Why, my dear—” 

Sabina reached for the potato knife and 
possessed herself of it. 

“Go away and don’t bother me, Hen- 
rietta. And don’t you keep calling me your 
dear. And don’t you keep smiling and 
grinning at me in that silly way. You 
make me sick!” 

“Why, Sabina!” 

“You heard what I said. You make me 
sick. It ain’t natural, the way you're go- 
ing on. It ain’t sincere. You’re making 
people like you, are you? Well, you ain’t 
making me like you; and if you keep on 
going around smearing everybody with 
sugar—”’ 

“ Sabina!” 

“Don’t stand there exclaiming at me. 
I’ve got work to do. If I want to burn po- 
tatoes, I’ll burn ’em, and I don’t want any 


with 
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interference. This is my kitchen, and I 
don’t want any smilers and smirkers hang- 
ing around.” 

Henrietta backed off and stared. 

“Evidently you don’t wish to like me,” 
she said frigidly. 

“Not when you act like a fool,” de- 
clared Sabina. 

“Oh, very well!” And then Henrietta 
flared. ‘“ You wait till I offer to peel any 
potatoes for you again, you grumpy old 
frump! I don’t care whether you ever like 
me. I don’t want you to like me. If I 
ever catch you liking me, I'll make you 
sorry you were ever born. From now on, 
so far as I’m concerned, you can sit on a 
tack!” 

She wheeled toward the door, her shoul- 
ders squared stiffly. 

“Out of here!” cried Sabina huskily. 
“Out of my kitchen, you — you concave 
brunette!” 

‘““ What’s that you called me?” exclaimed 
Henrietta, whirling. 

But Sabina was advancing, and she did 
not wait. 

VI 


Ray LAMBERT was expected to arrive in 
the afternoon. He would be driven fifteen 
miles from the railroad-station to the land- 
ing at the head of the lake, where the 
launch would meet him and convey him 
eight additional miles to the island. Bar- 
bara decided that she would go in the 
launch; she was impatient to try a con- 
versational experiment. 

Owen had the launch ready and was 
waiting at the wharf when she appeared, 
dressed as if for an afternoon_tea, and al- 
together the most fashionable person who 
had been seen at the island that summer. 

“ Have we plenty of time, Owen?” 

“ Well, none too much,” said Owen, who 
understood the cause of the delay as soon 
as he set eyes on her. 

He spun the fly-wheel, and the engine 
started nicely. Then he did a singularly 
careless thing, which may have been due to 
the fact that he was trying to determine 
the exact degree of convexity in Barbara’s 
profile. He reached for the throttle, but 
thrust his finger under a valve-lifter in- 
stead. When the valve opened Owen 
howled, and when he managed to free his 
finger he danced. 

“Tie your handkerchief around it tight, 
hurry up to the house, and get father to 
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bandage it for you,” said Barbara. “ I'll 
wait here. I’m sorry.” 

Owen hastened off. Barbara waited. At 
the end of ten minutes she glanced at her 


“I DON'T NEED ANY HELP, THANK YOU,” 
CALLED BARBARA. “YOU CAN GO AND 
SIT UNDER A TREE AND TEASE 
YOUR INTELLECT” 


She chewed her lip with impa- 
tience. It would be rude to keep Ray 
waiting at the landing. Five more min- 
utes, and she was about to step ashore to 
see if she could hasten the repair of Owen, 
when her brother appeared. 

“Owen can’t run you up there,” said 
Jasper. “ His finger’s too much smashed. 


watch. 
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It seems I’ve got to go.” He spoke un- 
graciously. “ Darn it, Barb, I don’t see 
why Ray Lambert can’t hire somebody to 
bring him down here. I’ve got things to 
do; I’m busy.” He observed Barbara’s 
costume. “Gee! You must be awful 
crazy to see him,” he added. “ What’s the 
idea? Going to make him come through 
this afternoon? I thought you said you 


hadn’t brought any fussy clothes up here.” 
Barbara turned her back, stooped over, 
and spun the fly-wheel. 


“Hey! Wait a minute!” 

The launch was already clear of the little 
wharf. 

“IT don’t need any help, thank you,” 
called Barbara. “ You can go and sit 
under a tree and tease your intellect for 
the rest of the afternoon.” 


“ But dad said I was to go. He doesn’t 























want you going out alone. You better 
come back here.” 

Barbara waved a hand in dismissal. Jas- 
per watched until the launch was a hun- 
dred yards from shore; then he shrugged 
and walked back toward the camp. He 
had done his duty, anyhow. 

“ Let’s see, where did I leave off?” he 
muttered. “Oh! 1066, battle of Has- 
tings; 1215, Magna Carta; 1258, Mad 
Parliament; 1415, battle of—” 

When she was well clear of the island, 
Barbara headed up toward the open lake. 
After all, it was just as well Owen had 
been unable to come. She did not need 
him; she had been out in the launch sev- 
eral times, and she knew exactly how 
everything was done. It was as easy as 
running an automobile. Besides, she was 
rather anxious to impress Ray with her 
competence. 

She opened the throttle as far as it would 
go, and noted the effect. The launch 
picked up a bit, but not as much as she ex- 
pected. A glance at her watch-and the 
recollection that she had eight miles to go 
caused her to frown. 

“There must be some way to get more 
speed,” she said. “I don’t believe Owen 
has this carbureter adjusted right.” 

There was only one way to make sure of 
that, and Barbara immediately began to 
experiment. She turned the threaded 
screw of the needle valve, cautiously at 
first, then with bold twists when there 
seemed to be no response. Suddenly the 
thing began to pop, and Barbara hastily 
turned it back again. 

“Tt’s the air adjustment that wants fix- 
ing,” she observed. “ This must be it.” 

She laid hold of another screw, and be- 
gan turning that. The effect was almost 
immediate. The motor missed a couple of 
explosions and began to wheeze. Barbara 
reversed the screw in time to avert a stall. 

‘“ T suppose this is one of those confound- 
ed carbureters where you have to adjust 
them together,” she said. ‘“ Let’s see!” 

She went to work with both hands, gen- 
tly at first, then with a certain reckless 
enthusiasm as she discovered that she was 
doing things to the motor. Sometimes. it 
hesitated, sometimes it leaped. It had 
ceased entirely to be monotonous. Bar- 
bara found it exciting. 

She was seeking that magic point where 
everything would be roaring at maximum, 
but she did not seek it cautiously. She was 
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taking short cuts. For several seconds she 
had the water-jacketed devil beating furi- 
ously against the iron walls that confined 
him; but having thus stirred him up, she 
was not satisfied. She taunted him again, 
and somehow he escaped out of the engine. 
The thing stopped. 

Back to the fly-wheel she stepped, and 
spun it. She spun it several times. Then 
she went to the carbureter and turned the 
screws some more; and after that she had 
another bout with the fly-wheel. 

It was obvious that the devil did not in- 
tend to go back into the engine. Barbara 
observed the time, and frowned. 

“Tf I could only get it back where it was 
before, I’d be satisfied,” she said. ‘“ You 
can’t adjust a carbureter unless the engine 
is running, and you can’t start this engine 
with the carbureter the way it is. I don’t 
believe it ever can be started!” 

An important difficulty in Barbara’s case 
was that the engine could not understand 
the English language. She could not com- 
pel it to do what she wanted, and she had 
neither experience nor faith in the efficacy 
of profanity. 

‘“ There’s that man!” she said suddenly, 
as her glance roved the lake. 

His canoe was at a distance of several 
hundred yards, moving lazily. Barbara 
stood up and waved her hand. When he 
acknowledged the signal with a return 
wave, she knew that he had been watching 
her. She cupped her hands and sent him 
a shrill hail, then fluttered a handkerchief 
above her head. He understood that, for 
he pointed the canoe toward the launch. 

When he drew alongside, Barbara ob- 
served that he was in all respects exactly 
as she remembered him, save that to-day 
he was shaven. She was quite ready for 
him; she did not wait for him to speak 
first. 

“IT called you for a definite purpose,” 
she said smoothly. “I should not have 
dreamed of taking you away from your 
fishing, or whatever you were doing, un- 
less there was an imperative reason. I left 
our camp some time ago, and I discovered 
very soon that the launch did not have suf- 
ficient speed for my purpose. It required 
an adjustment of the carbureter. So I ad- 
justed both the needle valve and the air 
valve. I made a series of adjustments; but 
finally the engine came to a stop, and since 
then I have been unable to start it.” 

She smiled in good humor over the fail- 
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ure of her efforts. The young man in the 
canoe steadied himself against the launch 
and leaned over to peer at the dead engine. 

“Tt seems—” 

He got no further than that. 

“ Just a moment,” interrupted Barbara, 
at the same time checking him with a ges- 
ture. “It happens to be very unfortunate 
that I am stalled here at this particular 
time. I am due in a very short time at the 
landing up the lake. The reason is this— 
we have a house guest coming this after- 
noon. He is expecting to be met by the 
launch. No other arrangement has been 
made, and he will, of course, be depending 
entirely upon the launch. It would not 
only be embarrassing but rather rude if the 
launch should not be there on time.” 

The young man had ceased to look at 
the engine, and was giving his entire at- 
tention to Barbara. He had laid his pad- 


dle in the bottom of the canoe, and was. 


beginning to load a pipe. Barbara took a 
deep breath and resumed. 

“Our chauffeur, who ordinarily operates 
this launch, injured his finger just before 
we started, and was unable to come. Other- 


wise, he would have made whatever carbu- 
reter adjustments were necessary, instead 


of I. He is more familiar with such mat- 
ters than I am; but as he wasn’t here I 
was forced to attempt it myself. That, 
however, does not furnish me with a suf- 
ficient reason for being late in keeping an 
engagement. I do not believe it will be 
necessary for me to explain to you the im- 
portance of keeping engagements.” 

The young man shook his head, lighted 
his pipe, and settled himself comfortably in 
the canoe. 

“ It is particularly important,” continued 
Barbara, speaking more rapidly as she dis- 
covered how simple it was, “to keep the 
engagement in a case where a person is an 
entire stranger in a new place, and might 
be at a loss to know what to do. There 
would be no way of communicating with 
the island, other than by boat, because we 
have no telephone connection.”’ 

He nodded gravely and watched her. 
Barbara was secretly delighted to discover 
that he listened so attentively and sensibly. 

“Now that you understand that part of 
the situation,” said Barbara, “ we can come 
to the matter immediately in hand. The 
engine is not operating because of a wrong 
adjustment of the carbureter. That is the 
only thing that has happened to it. If the 
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carbureter is set right, the engine will run. 
There is plenty of gasoline. There is noth- 
ing the matter with the batteries or the ig- 
nition. There are no mechanical defects.” 

She smiled again, and the young man ac- 
knowledged the smile with a nod. He 
opened his~lips to speak, but Barbara 
raised her hand. 

“ Pardon me,” she said, “ but I haven’t 
quite finished. It seemed to me that it 
was necessary and advisable, under the cir- 
cumstances, to obtain some assistance. I 
think you can appreciate my situation 
without going into a review of the facts. 
The engine must be started. The longer I 
am delayed here, the more important it is 
that it should be set running properly, so 
that I can make up for lost time, if possible. 
I have no alternative but to keep that en- 
gagement: So now you will understand 
why I called to you, why something must 
be done, and what needs to be done.” 

She paused and regarded him encourag- 
ingly. 

“ The idea, as I understand it,” he said 
cautiously, “ is to fix the carbureter.”. 

“ Exactly,” said Barbara, with an em- 
phatic nod. 

He stepped out of the canoe and hitched 
it astern of the launch. 

“You see, I wanted you to understand 
the whole situation,” Barbara went on, 
“before I asked you to do anything. It’s 
always important to know the reasons for 
doing anything before you do it.” His lips 
twitched faintly, but there was not a sign 
of a smile upon them. 

“You agree that I am entitled to help, 
don’t you?” added Barbara. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And will you help me?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Thank you, very, very much!” 

She settled back on a cushion and sighed 
pleasurably. She was triumphant. It had 
worked. She had compelled him to do just 
what she wanted! 

He went over to the engine, examined it 
attentively, and rubbed his chin. 

“Which is the carbureter?” he asked. 

“ What?” 

“ Which is the carbureter?” 

Barbara gasped and went pink in the 
cheeks—all of which he observed without 
a quiver. 

“You mean to tell me you don’t know 
a carbureter when you see one?” she ex- 
claimed in dismay. 
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He nodded. 

“ How absolutely absurd!” 

“T think so myself.” 

“Why, I didn’t believe there was a man 
living who didn’t understand a carbureter.” 

“Oh, lots of them,” said the young man. 
“ Eskimos, Hottentots, Arabs—” 

“Oh!” she interrupted sharply. “ Why 
in the world didn’t you say so at the very 
start?” 

He eyed her gravely. 

“I got the notion that you didn’t want 
to be interrupted,” he said. 


“YOU AGPEE THAT I AM ENTITLED TO HELP, DON'T you ?” 
“AND YOU WILL HELP ME?” “OH, 


Barbara bit her lip. 

“ Besides, after what you told me, I 
couldn’t do less than try.” 

The last statement mollified her a little. 
Even if he knew nothing about carbureters, 
this was a tribute to her power of conver- 
sational compulsion. 

“So which is it?” he added, as he turned 
to the engine again. 

Barbara arose abruptly and joined him. 

“ T’ll fix it,” she said. “ All you’ve got 
to do is to keep spinning that fly-wheel. 
The fly-wheel is that thing,” and she 
touched it with her foot. 

He laid hold of it and gave it an ex- 
perimental turn. 
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“The reason it has to be spun is this,” 
began Barbara, as she tackled the carbu- 
reter. “ Unless the engine—” 

He released the fly-wheel and sat down 
to listen. 

“ Keep spinning it!” she commanded. 


ASKED BARBARA. “PERFECTLY.” 


” 


YES 


“ But you were going to explain why—” 
She shook her head in exasperation. 


‘Never mind why, then. Just spin it 
around.” 

He shrugged and resumed the task. 

“T really ought to know why I’m doing 
it,” he complained. ‘“ Maybe I’m not do- 
ing it right.” 

‘“ You’re not,” she said. 
ning it backward.” 

He reversed the thing and spun away. 
There was a pop in the carbureter. 

“ [’m getting it!” cried Barbara. “ Keep 
spinning—faster! ”’ 

He continued to whirl the thing with 
great determination. 


“ You're spin- 
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Bang! Buzz! The engine was running. 
Barbara held her breath, then became 
triumphant. She gave the air adjustment 
another turn, and the engine ran faster. 

“It’s done!” she exclaimed. 

He straightened up and nodded. 

“ Now, if you wouldn’t mind telling me 
why—”’ 

Barbara looked at him with sudden sus- 
picion, but her eyes told her nothing. The 
young man’s face was impassive. 

“T haven’t time to explain,” she said. 
“T’m late now; 
but I’m _ awfully 
obliged to you. 

You’ve been very 


kind.” 





“ AWFULLY 
SEE YOU, BARBARA, " 
RAY SAID, SMILING 
CAREFULLY IN ORDER 
TO NOT STRETCH HIS 
SCRATCHES 


GLAD TO 
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“ Don’t mention it.” 

He reached for the painter, and began 
hauling his canoe alongside. Barbara did 
not wish to be ungracious. Besides, she 
was somewhat curious about this stranger. 
She overlooked the fact that he had once 
called her “ Susie.”” What puzzled her was 
his failure to keep a threat—that he would 
be around soon. 

“If you are going in the direction of the 
landing,” she said, “I’ll be glad to have 
you stay aboard.” 
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“T’m going the other way.” 

He had the canoe by the gunwale. 

“I’m sorry. May I know whom to 
thank?” 

“ A man named Lane.” 

“ Mr. Lane,” she repeated, with a nod. 
“T am—” 

‘“ Barbara Warren,” he said as he climbed 
into the canoe. 

“ Why, you know!” 

“ Everything but carbureters.” 

He was unhitching the painter. 

“ You have a camp 
somewhere about?” 
she asked. 

He looked at her 
doubtfully. 
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“T would prefer not to say.” 
“Oh! I beg your pardon. I didn’t 
mean to be curious;”’ and Barbara stiffened. 
He cast off the painter, and nothing but 
his grip on the rail of the launch kept the 
canoe alongside. 
“You are camping, of course. Every- 
body here camps,” she said. 
He looked at her speculatively. 
‘“ Barbara, can you keep a secret?” 
The superlative impudence of the “ Bar- 
bara” jolted her. Her cheeks reddened 
instantly. She framed 
words to crush him 
utterly and _ finally; 
but then—he said 


something about a se- 


“HIM AND THE MARE HAD A DISPUTE," SAID HENRY, AS HE YANKED THE 


TRUNK FROM THE BUCKBOARD 
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cret. He had taken an unfair advantage; 
he left her at a loss. 

“ Bocun” 

“Sh!” He leaned forward. 
watching somebody.” 

At the same time he released his grip on 
the launch. The canoe veered off and fell 
astern. Curiosity overwhelmed Barbara. 

“ Who?” she cried ungrammatically. 

He placed a finger on his lips and shook 
his head. 

“ Good-by, Barbara!” he called. 

She turned away angrily and did not 
look back. 


“T am 


Vil 


Aut the way to the landing, which was 
little more than a terminus for the wagon 
road that connected with the railway, Bar- 
bara thought about the young man who 
said his name was Lane. It was angry 
thinking, for the most part. She was quite 
as angry at herself as she was at him. 
Why, oh, why, had she surrendered to that 
weak impulse and asked him whom he was 
watching? The thing to have done, of 


course, was to have withered him in a con- 
suming blast as soon as he called her “ Bar- 


bara ” and given him no further notice. 

She tried not to be curious as to the ob- 
ject of his watching, but she could not en- 
tirely succeed in that. Presumably he was 
a detective, and therefore the business that 
brought him to the lake was doubtless com- 
mon enough, and probably vulgar. Yet 
people cannot help being curious about de- 
tectives, just as they are about newspaper 
reporters and actors and murderers. 

As for knowing her name, that was not 
necessarily mysterious, although the ab- 
rupt announcement had surprised her. Any 
reasonably bright person could take a cen- 
sus of all the campers at the lake in the 
course of half an hour, simply by interview- 
ing the postmistress at the landing. 

Barbara made up her mind that she did 
not like Mr. Lane—and wondered what his 
first name was. The whole affair supplied 
her with such generous material for thought 
that she gave herself no further concern 
about the speed of the launch or the prob- 
ability that Ray Lambert would be waiting 
at the landing when she arrived. 

As she maneuvered the launch alongside 
the wharf, managing the affair very well 
for an amateur, Ray was not to be seen. 
She walked up to the shack that served as 
a post-office and store, and inquired if any- 
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body had arrived from the morning train. 
The postmistress said that Henry had net 
yet arrived; he was, however, overdue. 
Henry was the man who drove a buckboard 
between the station and the lake, carrying 
mail and such passengers as chanced to be 
going in his direction. 

It was half an hour later before the buck- 
board made its appearance. Besides Henry, 
it contained Ray Lambert, Ray’s trunk and 
golf-clubs, and a sack of letters. 

“Welcome, Ray!” called Barbara. 

Ray waved a hand. As the buckboard 
came to a stop, he climbed stiffly down into 
the road. It was then that Barbara noticed 
that he seemed to be in a condition of dis- 
repair. Ordinarily he was engaging to look 
at and meticulous as to his clothes, but now 
she observed that one side of his face was 
scratched, that an ear was slightly puffed, 
and that he favored one foot as he ap- 
proached her. The hand that he extended 
was barked along the knuckles. As for his 
serge coat and trousers, they were unmis- 
takably soiled, and a closer inspection 
would have discovered two or three rents, 
temporarily closed with the aid of pins. 

“ Awfully glad to see you, Barbara. 
Awfully good of you to come,” he said, 
smiling carefully, in order not to stretch his 
scratches. 

‘“ But what has happened to you, Ray?” 

Barbara was viewing him with an ex- 
pression much like consternation. Ray 
turned and glanced at the yellow mare that 
stood between the shafts. He frowned at 
the animal. : 

“Him and her had a dispute,” said 
Henry, as he yanked the trunk from the 
buckboard and dumped it into the road. 

Ray smiled again, faintly. Barbara was 
mystified. 

“A dispute?” she queried. 

“Yes, ma’am. They had a debate back 
on the road a piece. That’s why the U. S. 
mail ain’t on time.” 

“ Ray, what does he mean?” 

But Henry resumed before his passenger 
could answer. 

““ My Nelly here ”—he jerked a finger in 
the direction of the yellow mare — “ she 
balks. It ain’t often I make a round trip 
without her balkin’ once, and sometimes 
twice. Once she balked on me three times. 
She mostly balks when there’s passengers. 
That bein’ her habit, she naturally balked 
on me to-day.. Now, when Nelly balks, I 
always do one of two things, accordin’ to 
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how much time I’ve got. If there’s 
lots of time, I just set there till she 
quits, which she does in due proc- 
ess, accordin’ to the state of her 
mind. If there ain’t any time to 
spare, I git out and build a fire 
under her. I ain’t never had a 
failure. It’s funny about that, too. 
Buildin’ fires ain’t anything new to 
her; she’s seen me build so many 
that she’s lost count. That bein’ 
the case, you'd think Nelly 
wouldn’t wait for a fire to git 


“HE TALKED FOR QUITE A 
PIECE, BUT THERE MUST HAVE 
BEEN SOMETHING LACKIN’ IN 
THE POINT OF HIS ARGU- 
MENT, BECAUSE NELLY 
DIDN'T LIFT A HOOF” 


started; but she does—yes, ma’am, every 


I suppose belongin’ to the 
female kingdom accounts for it. She won’t 
stir a foot till it warms her good. If you 
stoop down, you'll notice she’s quite a bit 
singed.” 

Barbara studied Nelly with new interest. 

“ Well, when Nelly decided to stand up 
for women’s rights this afternoon, there 
wasn’t any too much time to spare; so I git 


_ 


i 


blamed time. 
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-~ ERECTA Le 


out to build the fire, as customary in such 
cases. Then the young gentleman asked 
me did I ever try to start a hawss except 
by cruelty, and I told him I never started 
Nelly any other way, it bein’ less cruel to 
build a fire than to set there and wait, be- 
cause waitin’ and sayin’ nothin’ always 
made her mad, whereas buildin’ a fire just 
exasperated her. He asked me had I ever 
used will-power, and I truthfully said no. 
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DAD,” SAID BARBARA, 
“RAY HAS COME TO 
THE VERY PLACE. HE'S 
STUDYING SOMETHING 
—SOMETHING SERIOUS” 


-_-e 


ea 


Then he asked me would I have any ob- 
jections if he started Nelly, and I said no, 
bein’ open-minded on all matters and will- 
in’ to accept improvements.” 

Henry looked solemnly at Ray and then 
at Nelly. 

“So he got out of the wagon and walked 
over to the front end of Nelly, and began 
talkin’ to her in serious words. I didn’t 
listen much; I sort of felt the conversation 
was private. I'll say that he seemed to be 
earnest and sincere, as far as I observed, 
and Nelly listened in good part. He talked 
for quite a piece, but there must have been 


— EER L ae - * 
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something lackin’ in the point of his argu- 
ment, because Nelly didn’t lift a hoof. 
After a while he took her by the ear, still 
talkin’ and lookin’ stern at her. 

I figure he must have twisted 

her ear extra hard. Anyhow, 

Nelly denied everything he 

said by shakin’ her head. She 

shook it quick, like some wo- 

men will. She fetched it up 

against the side of this young 
gentleman’s face and upset 

him in the middle of the 

road. But I'll say this, ma’am 

—he started her. 

I ain’t withholdin’ 

credit. She start- 

ed just as spright- 

ly as if her hair 

was bein’ singed. 


Not waitin’ for him to get up, 
it seems, in the course of 
events, she stepped on him 
some. I never seen her go 
better, ma’am. We didn’t catch her for 
nearly a mile. She'd have beat us to the 
landin’, only she balked again; but the 
second time I just lit a newspaper.” 

Henry stroked Nelly’s side and eyed her 
with sympathetic understanding. 

“‘ Speakin’ for myself,” he said, “ I never 
undertook to match will-power with Nelly; 
but I'll admit it was interestin’. She’s a 
nice little mare, and I sort of make allow- 
ances when she gits notions in her head— 
exceptin’, of course, when there’s a hurry, 
in which case there ain’t nothin’ more re- 
liable than a fire. For rainy times, when 
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everything’s wet, you can use matches, if 
you hold ’em close. Want that trunk put 
aboard the boat? -I guess it ‘ll all come to 
about three dollars.” 

Henry shouldered the trunk arid carried 
it down to the wharf. 

There was no conversation between Bar- 
bara and Ray Lambert until the launch 
had been running for several minutes. Bar- 
bara seemed to be very busy with the 
engine. 

“Nice lake you’ve got here,” observed 
Ray. 

“ Er—what?” 

“ Nice lake.” 

Barbara emerged from her thoughts. 

“The lake? Oh, yes. It’s a very de- 
cent one. Ray, did you really do what 
that man said?” 

“ About the horse?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, something like that.” 

“ But what for?” 

Ray studied the scenery for a bit. 

“] was just trying a little experiment,” 
he said. Then, with a touch of chagrin in 
his smile: “It was partly successful, at 
that.” 

“ But he said you were trying to use 
will-power.” 

“ Uhuh.” 

“ But how can that be done—with a 
horse?” 

“Oh, it’s possible enough. You can do 
a lot of things with will-power; and if ‘you 
can control people, there isn’t any reason 
why you can’t control an animal.” 

Barbara looked at him curiously. It 
was the first time she had ever heard Ray 
talk about will-power. 

“ Perhaps,” she said doubtfully; “ but I 
don’t see exactly how you could apply it.” 

“It’s a science,” admitted Ray. Bar- 
bara suddenly became alert. “‘ Something 
new,” he added. “ That is, the thing itself 
isn’t new, but the explanation of how you 
do it is. Will-power, Barb, is the greatest 
thing in the world. It’s the thing that 
keeps the world moving. It means power, 
influence, money—everything. The people 
who lead the world are the people who have 
will-power. They overcome obstacles. 
There isn’t cnything that they can’t do.” 

Unconsziously he straightened up and 
tossed his cigarette over the side. 

“ Barb,” he said, looking at her steadily, 
“if a man doesn’t learn how to put his will 
to work he’ll never get anywhere. There 


isn’t any use in trying to put it to work 
haphazard. It’s only an odd one here and 
there, like Napoleon or Julius Czsar, who 
can do that. It came to ’em naturally; but 
for most people it has to be done according 
to asystem. And I tell you, Barb, the sys- 
tem works!” 

Barbara nodded and watched. 

“Learn to train your will!” he ex- 
claimed, as his clenched fist descended on 
the deck. “Learn to be a master instead 
of a slave. People will recognize you as a 
leader. Unconsciously they will fall under 
your influence. Riches and leadership are 
at the command of the man who makes 
himself the master of his own will.” 

Ray paused, compressed his lips tightly, 
and frowned at her. He was almost stern. 

Barbara, too, had become serious. She 
knew how her own moods had been stirred 
by the rich promise held forth to those who 
became successful talkers. There was a 
familiar note in the words of Ray Lambert. 

“In learning to develop and apply your 
will-power,” said Ray, “one of the first 
essentials is—” 

Barbara interrupted. 

“ Ray, I want you to tell me something.” 

“ What?” 

“ T’ll bet it all comes out of little books.” 

Ray nodded. 

“I knew it!” she said in triumph. 
knew it the minute you began!” 

“ But, listen, Barb—it’s true, just the 
same.” 

“Why, of course it is,” she said warmly. 
“I didn’t mean anything disparaging about 
it. I think it’s perfectly splendid; only I 
knew it came out of little books. That’s 
the way nearly all of them come—Jasper’s, 
and dad’s, and Sabina’s—oh, almost with- 
out exception. It’s wonderful what they 
teach you!” 

“ And it’s so simple and easy,” said Ray. 

“ Exactly. All you have to do is to con- 
centrate. I want to ask you something, 
Ray. Was it because of anything I said 
in my letter?” 

Ray looked thoughtful. 

“H-m! Well of course I’d been think- 
ing about things, Barb; but then when you — 
wrote me about it being such a good place 
for study, and all that, why, it seemed like 
the right time.” 

Barbara nodded, highly gratified. She 
was proud to have furnished an inspiration. 

“ Of course, I haven’t got very far with 
it yet,” he added. 


“*F 


” 
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He was thinking about Nelly, who was 
not yet emancipated from customs that 
were barbaric, even though they might 
have a certain practical value. Barbara 
read his thoughts; but she did not feel like 
smiling now. In fact, she thought it was 
rather daring and Napoleonic of Ray to 
have submitted his system to such a gruel- 
ing test. It seemed funny, perhaps, if you 
chose to look at the thing through the su- 
perficial eyes of unenlightenment; but when 
you thoroughly grasped the import of it 
all, there was something fine and inspiring 
about it, even if Nelly had stepped on him. 
The point not to be ignored was—Nelly 
had moved! 

“T think you’ve done a fine, sensible 
thing,” said Barbara. 

Ray shrugged. 

“Tt’s nothing much—yet.”’ 

Barbara felt that there was a special sig- 
nificance in the “ yet,” although she did 
not identify it; but Ray knew exactly what 
he meant. There was a deep purpose in 
his mind. It was stirring there when he 
bought the little books. It went far be- 
yond the simple affairs of Nelly, the yellow 
mare. It went even beyond the affairs of 


Ray himself, which were not very com- 
plicated, owing to the fact that his de- 
ceased father had written a generous and 
indulgent will, which was now in process 


of execution. The purpose that lay in 
Ray’s mind touched Barbara herself. 

Through some quirk of timidity, Ray 
had never been able to goad himself to the 
point where a man stakes all the resources 
of his love on a single turn of the cards. 
Barbara was desirable, and he was certain 
that he occupied one of the special places 
in her regard — perhaps the most choice 
place of all. Yet, despite that rooted belief, 
Ray had never made the decisive cast of 
fortune. 

But in the little books—ah! In the lit- 
tle books lay a means to an end. Already 
they had taught him not to be a supplicant. 
Already he pictured in his mind a day 
when he would not beg for what he wished, 
but when he would obtain it by masterful 
command. In short, Ray Lambert, even 
in the kindergarten stage of will-power, 
was able to visualize himself as a cave man 
—de luxe. 

“ Don’t try to belittle what you are do- 
ing,” said Barbara. “ It’s splendid!” 

“ It’s practical,” he assured her, wonder- 
ing if she would take that as a threat. 
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“ Of course it’s practical, Ray; and I’m 
awfully glad to feel that I had something 
to do with it.” 

There was a popping in the carbureter. 

Barbara caught her breath and leaned 
forward. The symptom passed; the engine 
resumed its steady beat. Brief though it 
was, however, the interruption served to 
shunt her mind from its single track. It 
conjured a memory. It brought up recol- 
lection of the young man named Lane, who 
was watching somebody. 

“What are you scowling at, Barb?” 

She shook herself. 

“T was just thinking about the engine,” 
she said. “I had some trouble with it on 
the way over.” 

“ Sounds all right now,” observed Ray, 
as he looked at the thing. 

“Oh, certainly. I fixed it.” 

It did not seem necessary to go into par- 
ticulars. Besides, the man named Lane 
had really done nothing whatever. It was 
Barbara herself who adjusted the carbu- 
reter. True, he might have spun the fly- 
wheel; but that was manual labor. It was 
not worth bothering Ray with details. 

Phineas Warren was standing on the 
island’s little wharf as the launch arrived. 

“‘T didn’t want you to go out alone, Bar- 
bara,” he said. 

“Oh, I was all right, dad.” 

“I told Jasper to go along with you.” 

“1 know; but I didn’t want him.” 

She said never a word about Jasper’s 
sulks, for that was not the way of the War- 
rens. That was an affair between herself 
and Jasper. 

Mr. Warren was shaking hands with 
Ray. 

“Glad to see you, Ray!” 

“ Er—thanks. Glad to be here.” 

Barbara had moored the launch and was 
ashore. 

“ Dad,” she said, “ Ray has come to the 
very place. He’s studying something— 
something serious.” 

* Yes?” 

Ray began searching for a cigarette. 

“It just fits in with what we’re all do- 
ing,” said Barbara. “Isn’t it splendid, 
dad?” 

“ Nifty,” said Mr. Warren. “ Let’s eat.” 


VIII 
THE young man named Lane sat on a 


pile of cut firewood, talking. A neat and 
tiny clearing, in the center of which stood 
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a dog tent, environed him. His canoe was 
hauled out half its length on a flat rock. 
The camp had an air of everything done 
and nothing more to do. There was not a 
human being within two miles of him; no- 
body nearer than Payne’s 
Island. 

He was talking to a 
chipmunk. 

“Chip,” said Jerry 
Lane seriously, “I ask 
you again if the time has 
not arrived?” 

The chipmunk did not 
answer immediately. He 
was sitting erect on a 
stick of wood, examin- 


JERRY WAS TALKING TO A 
CHIPMUNK. “ CHIP,” SAID HE, 
“I ASK YOU AGAIN IF THE 
TIME HAS NOT ARRIVED ?” 


ing a fragment of soda cracker, concern- 
ing which he was in a somewhat con- 
temptuous mood; but he was listening, 
nevertheless, and watching with the two 
little dark beads that had been given to 
him for eyes. This afternoon he was un- 
usually attentive. He was not missing a 
word, as he sometimes did on those days 
when he scuttled about the camp, heedless 
of the etiquette imposed by the relations 
between guest and host. 

“The layout,” observed Jerry, “is this 

she has become curious about me. It is 
a master stroke to establish curiosity at the 
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beginning. I feel highly pleased with my- 
self. I am a mystery to her. That is at 
least twenty-five per cent of it. I interest 
her. That’s ten per cent more. I annoy 
her. You can’t rate that at anything less 
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than fifteen per cent. I’ve done her a ser- 
vice—twice. We'll allow five per cent for 
that. I made her angry, although she 
wouldn’t admit it. That’s easily another 
ten per cent, maybe fifteen. Why, hang 
it, Chip, can’t you see that the job is more 
than fifty per cent done, right now?” 

The chipmunk turned his head for an 
instant to listen to something back in the 
woods, then resumed his attention. 

“ About three or four days more would 
be the correct thing, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances,” continued Jerry. “ But 
here’s the trouble, Chip—a boll-weevil has 
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appeared in the garden—a cut-worm, a 
Japanese beetle, a seventeen-year locust— 
in short, a two-legged hexapod, if you will 
permit the term. The insect pest is in the 
form of a man. I have not seen him, but 
she told me he was coming; and Henry did 
see him, so I know what I’m talking about. 
He’s there; he is getting a free run in the 
garden of Paradise. Chip, it’s all wrong!” 

Chip stared through his little beads and 
sampled the cracker. 

“So it’s come down to this, Chip—do I 
step on the hexapod and save the blossom, 
or do I sit here and talk to you while 
the blight pursues his intolerable occupa- 
tion? Do I act now or wait like a craven? 
Say the word, Chip.” 

Chip had a ball of cracker crumbs in his 
cheek and merely munched. 

“T’ll give you a minute,” said Jerry, 
reading his watch. “If you jump off that 
stick within a minute, I go. If you sit 
there longer than a minute, I stay. Time!” 

Chip was beginning to like the cracker. 
He nibbled again and munched with pal- 
pable satisfaction. The seat was comfort- 
able and the fare was good. He settled 
himself and watched. 


Fifteen seconds—thirty seconds—forty- 
five seconds. 


“Why, you ornery, low-down chip- 
munk!” observed Jerry. ‘“ You mean to 
tell me I have to sit in this camp and al- 
low a pink boll-worm in a sport suit to put 
it across on me? Hump yourself!” 
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Chip listened and sat. 

Fifty-five seconds. Jerry Lane reached 
for a stick and tossed it. There was a 
striped flash, a chatter of resentment, and 
the log where Chip had been sitting was 
vacant. 

“The oracle has spoken,” said Jerry, as 
he arose from the wood-pile. “ But, darn 
his hide, I believe he was in sympathy with 
the hexapod. He’d have ruled against me 
in two seconds more!” 

He went over to the tent, pulled down 
the flap, and fastened it. 

“ That won’t keep Chip out, but it ‘ll 
give him a guilty conscience every time he 
breaks in—maybe.” 

Walking to where the canoe lay, he 
shoved off and stepped in. Before he 
picked up the paddle he stuffed his pipe 
and lighted it. Then he headed in the di- 
rection of Payne’s Island. 

“* She won’t like it, of course,”’ he mused; 
“ but that ought to be a point in my favor. 
According to Henry, his name is Lambert, 
and he has a new way of starting Nelly 
when she balks. That sounds as if he 
might be resourceful, although Henry 
doesn’t allow him very much for it; but 
he’s worth looking over, along with the rest 
of the situation. As for Barbara, I’ve a 
feeling that I’ve made up my mind. I 
never felt so certain of the right person be- 
fore. I’m dead sure that the propitious 
time for action has arrived. Didn’t Chip 
himself say so?” 


(To be continued in the December number of MuNsty’s MAGAZINE) 
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THE MOON-STRUCK MARINER 


On every sea on earth I've sailed— 
. Black and Yellow and White and Red, 
The fog-bound North, the haze-veiled South, 
The ice-fanged Kara, Sargasso, Dead; 
From every port on earth I’ve hailed, 
And nooned in every river’s mouth. 
The waters of the earth have staled; 
They are as dry to me as drouth. 


‘There are no dreams on Galilee; 
Its crescent wears a crimson fez; 
No peace on any pearl lagoon, 
From Goro west to Celebes. 
With nothing left, what’s left to me 
But the grand hope of sounding soon 
The depths of green Serenity 
Or Bay of Rainbows, on the moon? 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 





Fifty Down; Four a Week 


BY ELMER BROWN MASON 


Illustrated by De Alton Valentine 


HE elevators that admitted buyers 
straight into the outer offices of De 
Ramora, wholesale millinery, stopped 

less and less frequently at the ninth floor; 
the telephone no longer rang incessantly; 
the ten-to-eleven morning rush was over. 
With a contented sigh Mary Madison picked 
up a tiny doily and began on the third 
scallop. 

The door on the right was open for the 
purpose of ventilation, and Miss Madison 
raised her eyes from the fine stitches to 
glance into the workroom beyond. It held 


the copyists who brought into actual being 
the artistic conceptions of the highly paid 


designers. They were mostly girls in their 
teens, pleasing with that beauté du diable 
which is the prerogative of youth. All of 
them talked steadily as their fingers ma- 
nipulated the gay trimmings, sewing white 
and gold and crimson bands on the edges 
of floppy hats. 

Mary Madison’s eyes came to rest on 
quite the most attractive of the lot. She 
knew the girl’s name—Kitty Dorr—and 
wondered at her obvious nervousness. 
Twice the thread broke with the jerkiness 
of the copyist’s stitches. 

What could be the matter? Kitty Dorr 
was pretty, her clothes were far the best in 
the room, and—that year’s goal of feminine 
desire—she possessed a half-length coat of 
real fur, which could not have cost less than 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Rather an 
expensive garment for a woman whose sal- 
ary was no more than thirty-five dollars 
a week, or thirty-eight at the outside, 
mused Mary Madison. Well, perhaps Kit- 
ty’s parents had given it to her. So many 
girls preferred to work, nowadays, who real- 
ly didn’t have to. 

As though in response to her thoughts, 
Kitty rose to her feet and came swiftly into 
the reception-room. 

“ Say, deary,” she addressed Miss Madi- 


son, “‘ you couldn’t let me have three dollars 
till I get my envelope, Sat’day? There’s a 
little kike comin’ in at eleven thirty for a 
four-dollar paym’nt on my fur coat, an’ I 
only got one.” 

“ Why, yes, I can let you have it till to- 
morrow,” Mary Madison agreed. 


II 


A very red touring-car drew up to the 
curb on East Thirty-Seventh Street. A very 
well-dressed young man left the wheel and 
stamped his feet on the pavement, beating 
his arms across his chest at the same time. 
At the first glance you might have taken 
him for a chauffeur, but the splendor of his 
tan overcoat belted in at the waist, the ra- 
diance of his tan shoes topped by tan spats, 
the exaggerated softness of his soft collar, 
and the rakish tilt of his gay cap would at 
once have disiliusioned you. He was rather 
a hard specimen to catalogue as to means 
of livelihood, but he was undeniably good- 
looking. 

Across the sidewalk, nearly dancing in 
response to the crisp tang in the air, came 
Kitty Dorr, her cheeks pink, her fur coat 
swinging open, a tiny green hat perched on 
her black hair. 

“ Hello, kid!” the man greeted her, his 
eyes, full of pleasure, taking her in from 
her toes to her head, but centering on the 
hat with something of appraisal in the 
glance. “ You look like a million dollars, 
but where did you get the chapeau?” 

“Clipped a bankful of coupons an’ 
swapped ’em for it,” she answered airily, 
climbing into the car. “ Ain’t it a peach?” 

Without answering, the man threw in the 
clutch, and the car glided smoothly up the 
street and turned into Fifth Avenue. The 
girl spoke again: 

“ The old boat seems to be runnin’ fine!” 

“ She cert’ly orter,” he grumbled. “ Six- 
ty-two fifty them ‘slight repairs’ set me 
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ALion 
JALENTING 


“ CAN'T—CAN'T YOU COME AN’ TAKE ME TO 
THE MOVIES TO-NIGHT, ED?” THE GIRL 
ASKED WISTFULLY 


back, an’ I got trade prices at that. It 
would have cost an ordinary guy "bout a 
hundred bones.” 
“ Ain’t it fierce?” she sympathized. “ Did 
you land that garage man from Yonkers?” 
“No, but I’m goin’ to,” he answered. 


“ He’s one of these cautious ginks. All 
them fellers that buy rebuilt tires are; they 
want the earth.” 


“Ts there the 
same money for 
you in rebuilt 
tires?” she asked. 
“Sounds to me 
like buyin’ second- 
hand stuff.” 

“Js there? 
say there is! You 
see, cutie, there’s 
double commission 
on rebuilts. Gawd 
knows what he 


ll 


makes on ’em! All he can get outer the 
boob who’s tryin’ to save money on his car 
upkeep. A guy who don’t get the best 
these days is a boob, because the poorest 
costs nearly as much an’ ain’t worth noth- 

















in’. Yes, I’m goin’ to land him! I’m goin’ 
to take him out to dinner to-morrow night, 
an’ the sweetest little girl in Manhattan is 
goin’ to be there with her gladdest rags an’ 
best chapeau on—an’ she’s you!” 

‘Goin’ to be any other girl?” Kitty 
asked very quietly. 

“Got to be four of us. Use your nut, 
kid!” Kitty gave him a long, steady look, 
with her firm chin well uptilted; and he 
turned away his head and spoke rapidly. 
“‘ She’ll be all right, take it from me. I’m 
askin’ her. You know I didn’t know that 
Summit guy was ringin’ in no such frail the 
last time, or I shouldn’t have let you come 
—honest I didn’t. Wasn’t she fierce? 
This one will be all right, you can take it 
from me. I’ve gotter talk to her myself. 
You’re to vamp old Yonkers so he’ll give 
your one-best-bet a big order. How ’bout 
it, kid?” 

“ Oh, it’s O. K. with me,” the girl an- 
swered airily, but her chin was high in air. 
‘“ That’s a swell new suit you got, Ed!” 

“Orter be,” he answered with pride. 
“Set me back hundred twenty-five.” 

The car drew up before a shabby apart- 
ment-house in Harlem. The man got out, 
gave his companion a hand, and followed 
her into the gloom of the entrance. There 
they stopped, facing each other. 

“ Can’t—can’t you come an’ take me to 
the movies to-night, Ed?” the girl asked 
wistfully. 

“ Wish I could, cutie, but the boss asked 
me round to the house for a little game. 
Gotter go, of course, y’ understand.” 

Kitty slowly climbed the stairs to the 
Dorr apartment. She had thrilled to her 
lover’s farewell kiss, but nevertheless he 
had left with her a feeling of incomplete- 
ness, almost of resentment. After all the 
long working day, she had been with him 
but a bare half-hour! 

Wasn’t it always that way, though? She 
never saw anything of him save at the 
dinners he gave to prospective customers. 
There was something wrong somewhere. 
Why, he hadn’t spent two evenings alone 
with her since the night when he had 
brought her home in his car and asked her 
to marry him—no definite date mentioned. 
Well, she was a lucky girl at that, she con- 
cluded her mental monologue, to have such 
a swell for a lover, with his car and his 
good clothes. He made heaps of money, 
too, and other girls envied her. 

“ Hello, Harry!” she nodded to a young 
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man who passed her as she stopped before 
her own door. 

She received a cheery “ Hello, Kit!” in 
return. She had thought a good deal of 
Harry once. He was a hard worker in a 
business of his own. Yes, she had thought 
a good deal of Harry, and he of her. That 
was before she had met Ed. 

Thanks to her admirer’s car, Kitty 
reached home before her sister and brother. 
Her father, a night-shift telegraph-operator, 
had already eaten his supper and gone. 
The girl laid aside her precious fur coat, 
took off the tiny green hat, and, rolling 
up her sleeves, helped her mother with the 
evening meal while retailing the gossip from 
De Ramora’s. 

Lily Meyers had been raised to thirty- 
eight a week. Mamie Benson had been put 
on piecework. She’d been taking lessons 
for over a year on a box machine, and 
she’d make anywhere up to eighty a week 
now. It wasn’t luck, she’d worked for it. 

“Oh, ma, can’t you let eight dollars of 
my board go over ’til next week? I bor- 
rowed three dollars to pay the instalment 
on my coat, I gotter get a new pair of 
shoes— saw some swell ones for twelve 
dollars to-day, they’re askin’ fifteen for 
what I want all the other places—an’ I’m 
goin’ to get me a good six-dollar pair of 
stockin’s. If I give you all my board 
money, I’ll only have two dollars left, an’ 
there’s next week’s payment on the coat to 
come outer that, an’—an’ my lunches,” 
she concluded breathlessly. 

“Twelve dollars for a pair of shoes, six 
dollars for silk stockin’s—six!” repeated 
her mother, a baleful light in her eyes. 
“ There ain’t a thing doin’; not a thing! 
You don’t think of nothin’ but clothes! 
You put ’em before everythin’, an’ don’t 
have no human symp’thy for your ma nor 
no other person. Just clothes, clothes!” 

“I don’t put ’em before everythin’,” in- 
terrupted Kitty indignantly. “I think of 
Ed an’—an’ you before everythin’. You 
know I gotter have good clothes, though; 
they help Ed in his business. He wouldn’t 
look at me if I hadn’t.” 

“It’s a nice feller that likes a girl for 
her clothes!” acrimoniously retorted Mrs. 
Dorr. “A nice feller! If he’s like that, 
it’s time you was givin’ him the mitten. 
Why you took up with a flutterby like that 
I don’t know, when you had Harry Wint 
who adored the ground you walked on— 
which you don’t deserve.” 
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“ Ed makes more in a week than Harry 
does in a month,” Kitty pleaded in defense 
of her lover. 

“ An’ what’s he got to show for it? Noth- 
in’ but a big ottermobile that costs like 
everythin’, an’ no money in the bank. 
Harry has saved forty-five hundred dollars. 
No, there ain’t a thing doin’, an’, further- 
more, you pay me them two dollars what 
you owe from last week. Fourteen dollars 
you bring me Sat’day night, an’ that’s 
flat!” 

“ That’s enough, ma,” Kitty said with all 
the dignity she could muster. “ You'll get 
your old fourteen dollars if—if I have ter 
borrow it from brother,” she concluded 
quaveringly. 

Ill 


“ THANK you ver-ry much,” said Kitty, 
placing three one-dollar bills in front of 
Mary Madison. 

“ You’re more than welcome,” acknowl- 
edged the recipient, laying down the doily 
on which she was working and opening a 
drawer in her desk to find her pocketbook. 
“T hope that’s the last payment you have 
to make on whatever you bought.” 


“Tf hopin’ would have paid for it, I’d 
have hoped my head off long ago,” laughed 
Kitty; “but you’ve gotter pay for fur 


coats, and pay, and pay! It cost two 
hundred an’ fifty. I paid fifty down an’ 
four a week, an’ I owe a hundred an’ sixteen 
et.” 

na Isn’t that a lot of money?” hazarded 
Mary Madison. “I mean for a girl on a 
salary?” 

“ Sure is,” agreed Kitty; “ but I had ter 
have it. You see, I got a gen’man friend 
who has an ottermobile, an’ you got ter 
have a fur coat to go with one of them 
boats. He likes to have me well-dressed— 
not flashy, but well-dressed; an’ it keeps 
me broke all the time,”’ she concluded with 
a sigh. 

“ But—but if you’re going to be married, 
won’t you have to get some things—a 
trousseau?” gasped Miss Madison, the sit- 
uation being beyond her New England 
comprehension: 

“ It’s fierce the front you have ter put up 
these days,” stated Kitty, adroitly dodging 
the question. “ Ed—that’s my gen’man 
friend’s name—he has an awful time livin’ 
up to that red car of his, an’ he has ter 
have the car, ’cause he’s in the auto supply 
trade—makes big money. He has ter spend 
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a lot, though. Say, Miss Madison,” she 
asked abruptly, forestalling the question 
that she saw trembling on the girl’s lips, 
“you must like sewin’. Seems to me you’re 
always hemmin’ a napkin or somethin’.” 

“Tm going to be married, too, in the 
spring,” Mary Madison answered. “I’m 
making doilies for my linen-chest.” 

For a moment Kitty looked at her, a 
strange light in her eyes. 

“ That’s—- that’s nice,” she _ said. 
“ They'll be lots nicer than what you get 
in stores. Thank you again, Miss Madi- 
son! Well, I must be goin’. My friend’s 
meetin’ me here, an’ we're goin’ out to 
dinner.” 

IV 


“ THE luck I had last night was simply 
fierce,” complained Ed, as the car headed 
for the up-town restaurant where they were 
to meet the garage man from Yonkers and 
the other girl. ‘‘ The boss lost, too, an’ he 
plays nearly as good a game as I do.” 

“I hope you didn’t get stung bad?” said 
the girl sympathetically. 

“ Oh, it ain’t the coin that matters,” he 
responded loftily. “ it’s gettin’ stung by 
such hoobs as them three other guys was. 
One act’lly comes from Mapleton, Ohio— 
regular farmer! They set me back a hun- 
dred an’ ten, an’ I only had fifteen more 
berries with me after I got jolted on a 
queen full. I wasn’t goin’ to show how 
clean I was, so I gets up an’ says, ‘ S’-long, 
gents, I’ve got a date with a frail,’ an’ beats 
it.. They’ll never know how near they was 
to havin’ me clean.” 

He paused for appreciation, but it was 
not forthcoming. 

“What time did you quit?” Kitty asked 
quietly. 

“Oh, "bout 2 c.m.” 

“ An’ the boss knows you’re goin’ with 
me, an’ you let him think I’d meet a feller 
in the middle of the night?” 

“My Gawd, kid!” exclaimed the man 
angrily. “ Do you have to dig down in the 
ground to get a scrap? How did he know 
it was you? How’d he know it wasn’t any 
old thing?” 

“ He’d nat’lly think it was me, an’ you 
know it. You're goin’ to tell him it 
wasn’t,” the girl said furiously. “ You are, 
or else me an’ you quits!” 

The man opened his mouth for an angry 
answer, then checked the words rising to 
his lips and laughed. 
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“'You’re some fiery cutie,” he said; “but you 
make a hit with me just the same. I wouldn’t do it 
for no other skirt I ever knew, but I will explain to 
the boss. Here we are, kid, an’ there’s your meat 
from Yonkers. His name’s Williams.” 

It was a gay party. The other girl was well- 
dressed, utterly deficient in brains, but possessed of 
a valuable asset in a high, clear laugh that took the 
place of conversation. Ed proved a good host; the 


man from Yonkers meant to have a good time, and 
Kitty made it easy for him. 


“IF HOPIN’ WOULD HAVE 
PAID FOR IT, I'D HAVE 
HOPED MY HEAD OFF LONG 


AGO,” LAUGHED KITTY 


True, the conver- 
sation was not bril- 
liant, consisting large- 
ly of “ What I know abgut you!” to which 
the only and time-honored repartee is, 
“What I know about you!” It served, 
nevertheless. Before the evening was over 
Williams wrote an order for tires on a slip 
of paper and handed it to Ed—the desire 
to impress the girl acting as an incentive. 
“Gee, I’m glad that gink came through 
at last!” exclaimed Ed, with a sigh of relief, 
as the car was slipping smoothly Harlem- 
ward. “ That dinner-check crimped my last 
dollar. I can draw my commish Monday, 
too. That boy’s orders are as good as cash 
with the boss.” 


“Do I get some credit for 
helpin’ it along?” asked Kitty. 
“Seems to me I orter!” 

“Sure you do, kid—all the credit in the 
world!” he agreed. “I'll say your work 
was smooth, cutie, s-m-o-o-t-h!” 

Kitty watched the red car roar away 
down-town as she stood in the door of her 
apartment-building. She was very, very 
tired, and it suddenly dawned on her that 
her lover had not kissed her good-by. 

“‘ Just went off to dream of the money 
I pulled out of that garage man for him,” 
she told herself drearily. 

A Ford drew up.at the curb, and Harry 
Wint jumped out. Kitty leaned forward 
to see who was with him, a slight pang in 
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her heart. Even if a girl has discarded a 
lover, she subconsciously resents his an- 
nexation by any other of her sex. His 
words reassured her, however. 

“Night, Bill! Thanks for takin’ the 
flivver to the garage,” he called back over 
his shoulder, and stepped into the entrance 
of the apartment-building. 

“So we're settin’ up a limo-sine?” sug- 
gested Kitty jaunt- 
ily. “ Business must 
be pretty good!”’ 

“Hello, Kit! 

What you doin’ out 
this time of night? 
Yes, business is 
good. I had ter buy 
the fliv to make de- 
liveriés with — an’ 
it’s all paid for, too. 
It’s a peach! You 
—you wouldn’t run 
out to the island in 
it some night, would 
your Not—not 
meanin’ anythin’, of 
course.” 

His voice was wistful. 

“ Thank you, Harry,” she 
answered quietiy, “but you 
know I couldn’t. Besides ”— 
with a return of her jaunty man- 
ner—“ your lady friend might want 
to claw me.” 

“You know I ain’t got no lady friend,” 
said Harry, looking at her steadily. “I 
just ’tend to business—nowadays.”’ 

“Good night, Harry,” said Kitty hur- 
riedly, turning her latch-key in the lock. 

“That lil green hat you got on ’s a 
peach, Kit,” he commented wistfully. 

“ Thank you, Harry. Good night,” and 
she closed the door. 

It was very dark in the apartment, and 
the aroma of supper still lingered. From 
the cubby-hole rooms on each side of the 
hall came the deep breathing of the inmates, 
rising now and then to full snores. Kitty 
sought the room she shared with her sister, 
and undressed in the dark. For a long 
time she lay wide-eyed on the bed, visions 
of the day running through her mind— 
Miss Madison endlessly hemming dainty 
doilies; the Yonkers man pushing over the 
slip of paper, holding it so that she could 
read the figures; Ed’s failure to kiss her at 
parting; Harry’s flivver. Poor Harry! 

“You know I ain’t got no lady friend. 
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I just ’tend to business—nowadays. That 
lil green hat you got on ’s a peach, Kit.” 
“He sure is a nice boy!” said Kitty to 
herself gratefully. 
She slept. 


It was a radiant young man who brought 
his car to a grinding stop, on Monday 


evening, 
and jumped 
out to greet Kitty Dorr. 

“Whatcher think, kid, 
whatcher think?” were his first 
words. 

“What?” demanded the girl, his gaiety 
breaking through her own gloom. 

“Two thousand bones, t-w-o t-h-o-u- 
s-a-n-d bones! An’ all in one little order. 
Little order! I'll say it was!” 

“ Oh, Ed!” exclaimed the girl ecstatical- 
ly. “Oh, Ed!” 

Words failed her. Through her mind was 
running the vision of what this sudden 
wealth meant to them. They could be mar- 
ried! 

“* Oh, Ed!’” he mimicked her joyfully. 
“ You bet it’s ‘Oh, Ed!’ Do you see what 
this means to me, cutie? I can get that 
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four-thousand-dollar car I told you ’bout. 
They'll take the old boat for all but twenty- 
one hundred, an’ we’ll clear a couple of 
centuries offen the feller’s order we’re takin’ 
to dinner to-night—in spite of that green 
chapeau of yours,” he added, glancing at 
her sidewise. 


It was the cackling of geese that cost the 
barbarians the conquest of Rome. The final 
straw is said to have broken the camel’s 
back. A missing horseshoe nail—but why 
multiply instances? 

“Stop the car by the curb,” directed 
Kitty, and she hardly knew her own voice. 
‘1 wanter talk to you, Ed.” 

“We're late now, kid. What’s eatin’ 
you, anyway? Won’t later do?” 

But something in her voice made him put 
on the brake, and they came to a stop in 
the side street. 

“ Ed,” said the girl quietly, “ what’s the 


matter with us takin’ that two thousand an’ 
gettin’ married?” 

“ You’re crazy!” 
“I need the car in my—our business. 


he answered angrily. 
It’s 


the chance of a lifetime to play for some- 
You don’t wanter marry a piker, 
Don’t get mad bout what I said 


thin’ dig. 
do you? 


THE CONVERSATION WAS 

NOT BRILLIANT, CONSISTING 
LARGELY OF “ WHAT I KNOW 
ABOUT you!" TO WHICH THE 
ONLY AND TIME-HONORED REPAR- 
TEE Is, ‘‘WHAT I KNOW ABOUT You |” 


‘bout your green hat. I can’t help 
it if I don’t like it, can I? Very like- 
ly some one else might think it swell.” 

“ Ed,” the girl continued, “ two thousand 
’s enough to start on. I don’t care "bout a 
lot of money,” and she raised pleading eyes 
to his. 

“TI do,” retorted the man. “I need this 
money in my business. Soon as I make 
‘nother strike, I ain’t sayin’—” 

“ Yes,” said Kitty, more to herself than 
to her companion. “ Yes, that’s it. When 
the next two thousand ‘comes there’ll be 
somethin’ else, an’ when the next two 
thousand— Now lemme out of the car, 
Ed!” 

‘“* Now look here, kid!” The man’s tone 
showed that he was thoroughly angry. “ If 
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you get outer this boat now, you'll never 
ride in it again. You ain’t the only girl in 
this world; there are others.” 

“ Yes, I s’pose there are others,” repeated 
Kitty forlornly, and added, as if drawing 
comfort from the words: “ But that works 
both ways!” 

She scrambled out into the street. 


VI 
Wuen Kitty Dorr rose on Tuesday 
morning, it was to face a world of read- 
justed values. She did not go immediately 


to the office, but took the subway for far- 
ther down-town, where was located the 
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instalment house that had sold her the fur 
coat. There ensued a struggle, from which 
the girl emerged wearing a cloth coat, but 
with thirty-four dollars in her hand-bag. 

In De Ramora’s front office she waited 
while Mary Madison answered a telephone- 
call and switched it on to the manager’s 
wire. There were circles around Kitty’s 
eyes that told of tears, many tears; but in 
them was a new light, and when she spoke 
her chin was thrust forward bravely, even 
though her voice was tremulous: 

““ Can you tell me where you got the linen 
to make them doilies, deary? I’m thinkin’ 
of makin’ a dozen myself.” 





Financial Magnates of 


the 


Past 


THROUGHOUT HISTORY, IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND BABYLON, IN IMPERIAL ROME, IN 
MEDIEVAL EUROPE, THE MEN OF MONEY HAVE BEEN LEADERS AND RULERS, HAVE 
BUILT PROSPEROUS STATES AND EXTENDED THE BOUNDARIES OF CIVILIZATION 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


R some time modern economists, par- 

ticularly those of socialist leanings, 

have laid much stress on what one 
might call the spontaneous generation of 
wealth, the prolific way in which, under 
present social conditions, money breeds 
money of itself, and large fortunes are made 
with a minimum of individual capacity or 
enterprise. We are in danger of forgetting 
that there is such a thing as creative finan- 
cial ability, and that in all times the “ rich 
man ” has usually been first the strong man 
and the clever man, the man of courage and 
the man of ideas, and that in the main he 
has dome more to make society than society 
has done to make him. 

Be their descendants what they may, the 
founders of what one might call financial 
dynasties have been men of great force of 
character and genuine originality of mind; 
and it is seldom that their names, in one 
way or another, are not connected with 
valuable work done for the advancement of 


civilization. At the worst, even as mere 
manipulators of money, they have, by their 
discovery of expert business methods, or 
by their command of great sums, extended 
mercantile communication and sustained 
great social enterprises. 

However it may be with the future, it is 
manifest that vast accumulations of money 
in private hands have in the past been not 
merely useful but indispensable to the prog- 
ress of humanity. History would be very 
uninspiring reading—in fact, there would 
be no history worth speaking of to read at 
all—had it not been for Vergil’s “auri sacra 
james,” and for those ambitious spirits to 
whom gold has usually come as a secondary 
result of their pursuing some nobler object. 
Some of them have been men with a gift for 
evoking order out of chaos, of directing and 
leading the aimless, bewildered multitudes 
of their fellow men, as kings, or statesmen, 
or captains of industry. Others have been 
men of science, who conceive inventions or 
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make discoveries for the universal benefit; 
or men of the arts, who create beauty for 
the inspiration and delight of their fellows. 

If such men become rich, it is because 
they have first so richly contributed to 
the progress and happiness of the world. 
Whether they have been consciously public- 
spirited or not is of no importance, so long 
as they, even in the pursuit of selfish 
ends, have been of ultimate benefit to the 
community. 


THE GREAT PIONEERS OF TRADE 


The great merchant adventurers and 
merchant princes, from the days of the 
Pheenicians to our own time, have—like the 
majority of human beings—been far indeed 
from being professional altruists. They did 
not go on their perilous voyages, or open 
up their hard-won trade-routes, purely for 
the good of mankind—though often the 
prosperity of their own nation was, next to 
their own, an inspiring motive. Their first 
thought, very properly, was to make a good 
living, and to make it as quickly as possi- 
ble; believing, as old Robert Burton quaint- 
ly puts it, that “the sight of gold refresheth 
our spirits and ravisheth our hearts.” 

Yet this incentive was accompanied by 
a spirit very different from that of mere 
prosaic money-getting. Courage and im- 
agination in a marked degree must have 
belonged to those early traders who faced 
unknown seas and lands, and ventured 
among strange and hostile peoples, to es- 
tablish markets for their wares—and who, 
while making their own fortunes, laid the 
foundations of geography and other sci- 
ences, made the ends of the earth mutually 
known, and brought about not merely mer- 
cantile exchanges between nations, but spir- 
itual and intellectual exchanges between 
one racial culture and another. These men 
were explorers as well as merchants. 

Take those Romans, for example, who in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and before, 
penetrated as far as China and opened up 
trade with Canton, carrying with them their 
manufactured goods of glass and metals, 
dye-stuffs, amber, jewels, drugs, and coral; 
and bringing back the “ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks ” of the East, and other such peculiar 
treasures of kings and princes. The re- 
wards of their daring enterprise were indeed 
magnificent. Five thousand per cent was 


something like their profit, according to 
Professor Stearns Davis, in his fascinating 
book on 


“The Influence of Wealth in 
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Imperial Rome.” Yet, setting against it the 
time and outlay necessitated by their expe- 
ditions, land caravans from China needing 
as much as four years for the journey, and 
all the difficulties and dangers encountered, 
one must surely feel that their profits were 
fairly earned. For over and above the mere 
profits of the trading, the indomitable spirit 
and foresight of the trader alone deserved 
a reward scarcely assessable in gold. 

Some of the early Greek kings had first 
been adventurous traders before they as- 
sumed the royal purple. “ The wealth of 
the golden Gyges,” ruler of Lydia, was the 
theme of poets; and besides being trader 
and soldier, he was evidently a skilled finan- 
cier, for to him was attributed the invention 
of coined money—a mixture of gold and 
silver—about the beginning of the seventh 
century B.c. A later sovereign of Lydia, 
Croesus, seems also to have been an active 
man of affairs, amassing his proverbial 
treasures by skilful trading as well as by 
tribute from subject races. The great civ- 
ilizing work of Pericles could never have 
been done without the aid of his large 
privdte fortune, and had he not been a 
master of budgets as well. The tyrants of 
Corinth, Cypselus and Periander, were first 
of all notable as business men. 


A VANDERBILT OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


And before these, the monarchs of Egypt 
and Babylon had been resourceful captains 
of industry as well as mighty kings. The 
trading middle class was the special care 
of the best of the Egyptian rulers, and this 
epitaph of an Egyptian Commodore Van- 
derbilt is typical: 

I was one having goodly gardens and tall syca- 
mores; I built a wide house in my city, and I 
excavated a tomb in my cemetery cliff. I made 
a canal for my city, and I ferried people over it 
in my boat. I was one ready [for service], lead- 
ing my peasants until the coming of the day when 
it was well with me [day of death], when I gave 
it [his wealth] to my son by will. 

Nebuchadnezzar was one of the great 
creative rulers of history, but his vast public 
works could not have been carried out had 
he not, as we say, possessed a great “ head 
for business.” Babylon was as much a 
creation of “ big business ” as Chicago, and 
the king was its leading spirit. He, how- 
ever, could not have succeeded so well 
without the aid of a class of financiers for 
whom the world has seldom had anything 
good to say, though it has been glad enough 
to accept their assistance from the begin- 
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ning—that is, the usurers, the money-lend- 
ers, or, to put it more politely, the bankers. 
The firm of Egibi & Co. seem to have been 
the earliest gentlemen of this famous pro- 
fession on record, and it was they who 
largely financed Nebuchadnezzar in his 
national enterprises. 

As Nebuchadnezzar was probably not the 
first king to be thus assisted, he was cer- 
tainly not the last. Many resounding hap- 
penings of history would never have come 
to pass had it not been for the despised 
usurer, hidden behind the throne, feeding 
the flame of glory with his secret oil. 

The Greeks developed the art of banking 
to something like its present efficiency. For 
instance, the famous house of Pasion, in 
Athens, operated with a capital of fifty 
talents, or about fifty thousand dollars, and 
had agents at all the Greek centers of com- 
merce. Twelve per cent was considered a 
reasonable rate of interest, but needy spend- 
thrifts had often to pay thirty-six per cent, 
and probably more than that, the keener 
their necessity. 

The Roman money-lender, who was 
known as a negotiator—from which, doubt- 
less, arises our expression to “ negotiate a 
loan ”—was the familiar friend of aristo- 
crats, and particularly at the service of 
pretenders to thrones and impoverished pro- 
/incial cities. Publius Sittius was thus the 
“ friend ” of the King of Mauretania. The 
city of Nica, in Bithynia, owed eight mil- 
lion sesterces to a ward of Cicero, who was 
one of the rich men of the Roman world, 
and who could have been richer but for 
what counted as honesty in those days— 
for to have made only a quarter of a million 
dollars in one year, out of his governorship 
of the province of Cilicia, with all the 
opportunities for “ graft,” was considered 
absurdly moderate by his contemporaries. 

From the beginning to the end of Julius 
Czsar’s career his ambitions, his victories 
and triumphs, were financed by obliging 
usurers, with whom he seems to have had a 
particularly engaging way, for they always 
treated him with unusual consideration. 
His dearest friend and relentless assassin, 
the high-minded Brutus, was himself se- 
cretly of the guild, acting under cover of 
two friends. Thus the town of Salamis, in 
Cyprus, became his debtor for a large sum, 
at no less interest than forty-eight per cent. 
Atticus, the friend and correspondent of 
Cicero, was another Roman gentleman of 
great wealth who did not disdain to include 
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usury among his business undertakings, 
some others being the hiring out of trained 
gladiators to provincial circuses, and the 
copying of books by a staff of learned 
slaves. 


MILLIONAIRES OF IMPERIAL ROME 


No little of the money borrowed by the 
prominent men in Rome went into political 
corruption. It was that which kept Czsar 
poor, and Mark Antony was heavily in 
debt for the same reason. Generally speak- 
ing, had there been no goddess Moneta— 
which one might term the business name 
of Juno—there would have been no Rome, 
and no Roman civilization. And, while on 
the subject of Roman finance, the following 
details of great Roman fortunes, quoted 
from Professor Stearns Davis, will have a 
picturesque interest for the reader. 

The philosopher Seneca, who, like some 
other recent millionaires, combined puritan- 
ical preaching with the pursuit of wealth, 
also reconciling his austere conscience with 
a servile toadying to Nero, was valued at 
some twenty million dollars—surely enough 
for a philosopher, and sufficient for that 
practise of virtue for which alone, he de- 
clared, money was to be sought. But there 
were greater fortunes than Seneca’s—that, 
for example, of the augur, Cnzus Len- 
tulus, whose heir Tiberius insisted upon 
being, and that of Narcissus, a famous 
freedman and secretary to Claudius. These 
men were assessed at four hundred million 
sesterces, which Professor Davis, assuming 
the purchasing power of money in that day 
to be three times what it is now, conjectures 
to be equivalent to about seventy-two mil- 
lion dollars. 

But the proverbial millionaire and par- 
venu of imperial Rome was Publius Licin- 
ius Crassus, of whom Professor Davis gives 
this entertaining and enlightening account: 

He began life with less than three hundred 
talents. Just before going to his ill-fated Parthian 
expedition, he found he had seven thousand talents 
—over seven million dollars—most of which he 
gained “ by taking advantage of public calamities.” 
He succeeded in getting hold of the goods of num- 
bers of the proscribed, when Sulla was trying 
to implicate as many confederates as possible in 
his massacres. He had a band of five hundred 
trained slaves, with which he would go to a region 
where there was a fire, and buy up the property 
burning, or that next to the blaze, at a moment 
when the owners were delighted to sell for a trifle. 
The bargain once struck, these private firemen at 
once fell to work to save the new property of their 
master. In this way the greater part of Rome at 
one time or another fell into his greedy -hands. 
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He had silver-mines and valuable lands with 
gangs of men working them; also a host of slaves 
whom he was at personal pains to train as skilled 
readers, copyists, silversmiths, stewards, and table 
waiters. In time, his prosperity reached such a 
pitch that he was able—thanks to the mere in- 
fluence of his money—to unite himself with Czsar 
and become the makeweight to Pompeius in the 
First Triumvirate; and he had the arrogance to 
declare that “no man was to be accounted rich 
that could not maintain an army at war at his 
own charges.” 


Crassus is the full-blown historic exam- 
ple of a type the world has always had 
with it—a type that is held up to undying 
ridicule by Petronius in his “ Trimalchio’s 
Banquet ”: 

He speaks loud and men listen. He will say 


plenty of foolish things—what matters it ?—his 
fortune is full substitute for his lack of brains. 


But, needless to say, all Roman pluto- 
crats were not like Crassus. There were, of 
course, among them fantastic spendthrifts, 
young men who, then as now, played ducks 
and drakes with the accumulations of 


thrifty fathers, young asses like Clodius, 
who dissolved a pearl worth forty thousand 
dollars in vinegar and drank it down, as 
Cleopatra is said to have melted and drunk 
a costly jewel for Antony. There were epi- 


cures like Lucullus, who spent twenty-four 
thousand dollars on a single dinner; or 
Publius Octavius, who paid five thousand 
sesterces for a rare fish weighing five and 
a half pounds; or, most colossal of all the 
Roman gormandizers, Marcus Gabius 
Apicius, whose whole fortune of a hundred 
million sesterces is said to have gone in 
magnificent eating. The fish-ponds of Lu- 
cullus brought forty million sesterces to his 
heirs, and one Aufidius Lurco made sixty 
thousand sesterces a year out of raising pea- 
cocks. And these were but a few of the 
famous Roman gluttons. 


ROME’S PUBLIC-SPIRITED PLUTOCRATS 


But there were many plutocrats more 
intelligent and public-spirited in their ex- 
penditures, such as Scaurus, whose hobby 
was building theaters for the people. Even 
Lucullus created beautiful houses and gar- 
dens as well as astonishing menus; for the 
most selfish of Roman millionaires brought 
imagination and fancy to their lavish ex- 
penditures. 

Philanthropy was also fashionable among 
the rich men and women of Rome, and the 
emperors encouraged them to use their 
money for the public good. As Christian 
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magnates later endowed churches, the Ro- 
man plutocrats built splendid temples to 
Diana and Saturn, and other of their fa- 
vorite deities; and they frequently showed 
great munificence to cities under their pat- 
ronage, and to the people on their country 
estates. Pliny the Younger, another rich 
philosopher, displayed “ his generosity and 
also his piety ” in this way. Hospitals, as 
we should say, were not overlooked. A 
Roman lady, Salvia Marcellina, is on record 
as bequeathing fifty thousand sesterces to 
the “ College of AZsculapius and Hygeia,” 
in memory of her husband. 

With all its brutal and selfish luxury, 
Rome was far from being without its Mrs. 
Russell Sage, its Rockefeller, or its Car- 
negie. At times of public calamity the rich 
were generous with their contributions, and 
they seem to have taken a particular in- 
terest in what we would call orphanages. 
Professor Stearns Davis mentions one such 
institution at Beleja, in Upper Italy, which 
had an endowment of more than a million 
sesterces, bearing interest at five per cent. 

This income provided for 281 children—245 
legitimate boys, 34 legitimate girls; and one of 
each illegitimate. The boys were given an allow- 
ance of sixteen sesterces per month, the girls 


twelve. The subsidy continued for the boys till 
they were eighteen, for the girls till fourteen. 


But perhaps the best example of a public- 
spirited rich man is that provided by 
Herodes Atticus, the tutor of Marcus Aure- 
lius. “ His family,” we read, “ boasted 
noble origin from A®gina, and regal wealth. 
He spent his money on the Italian cities, 
on Corinth, Thessaly, Eubcea, Beeotia, 
Elis, and Athens. He built an aqueduct at 
Canusium, a theater at Corinth, at Delphi 
a race-course, and he dreamed of com- 
pleting Nero’s canal across the Corinthian 
isthmus. At Athens, the city of his love, 
he restored the ancient shrines and the 
stadium; in memory of his wife he built the 
roofed theater by the Acropolis that still 
bears his name; by his will he gave every 
Athenian citizen a gift of four hundred 
sesterces.” 

We have heard much of the evil of vast 
wealth in the hands of individual persons, 
yet a case such as this of Herodes Atticus 
shows very suggestively that there are two 
sides to the question, for it is doubtful if 
a great sum of money could be applied 
simultaneously to such a variety of excel- 
lent ends except under the direction of one 
enlightened mind. A public committee in 
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charge of the fortune of Herodes Atticus 
would have been in constant disagreement 
as to its employment, and would undoubt- 
edly have disbursed it with much less in- 
telligence and human understanding. 


THE GREATEST PATRON OF LETTERS 


It is to Roman wealth that we owe the 
most eminent example of another type of 
useful rich man in that Maecenas (Caius 
Cilnius Maecenas, 74-8 B.c.) illustriously 
proverbial as the munificent and sympa- 
thetic patron of poets and men of letters— 
a type of which there have been curiously 
few examples since. Sich a man’s special 
service to civilization could hardly be done 
except by the rich and cultivated individ- 
ual. It is to the undying honor of Mae- 
cenas that he was not only the patron of 
Vergil and Horace and Propertius, making 
it possible by his generosity for them to 
develop their genius unhampered by pecu- 
niary cares, but that he was sufficiently 
endowed with intellect and taste to be able 
actually to influence the quality of their 
work to its great advantage. Vergil is said 
to have owed the suggestion of the 
“ Georgics”’ to him, and the greater se- 
riousness of some of Horace’s “ Odes ” and 
“ Satires”” is said to be due to his influ- 
ence. Being a great statesman, as well as a 
lover of letters, he was of the few men of 
affairs who in any time have realized the 
value of writers to the state. 

“ His patronage was exercised,” as has 
been well said, “ not from vanity or a mere 
dilettante love of letters, but with a view to 
the higher interest of the state. He recog- 
nized in the genius of the poets of that 
time not only the truest ornament of the 
court, but a power of reconciling men’s 
minds to the new order of things, and of 
investing the actual state of affairs with an 
ideal glory and majesty.” 

From the day of Maecenas to our own, 
the only name rendered famous by the 
same character of intelligent munificence is 
that of the Medici. It reflects little credit 
on our civilization, and on the mental qual- 
ity of our modern plutocrats, that the last 
objects of their solicitude are the men who 
represent the spiritual and intellectual in- 
terests of mankind. Material science is 
lavishly endowed, but the «u.ust, whether 
he be poet, painter, or musician, is at the 
mercy of a tasteless public, which he can 
seldom win without losing his own soul. 
The public or the garret-—and even so well- 
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meaning a man as Carnegie is willing to 
spend his last million on the housing of 
books, but never gives a thought, or ten 
cents, to the men who write them. 

It is strange, with sc many rich men all 
spending their money, like a herd of sheep, 
in the same imitative modes of fashionable 
luxury, that there should be none original 
enough to follow the example of Maecenas. 
Apart from the distinction that would ac- 
crue to such a patron of letters, there never 
was a time when it was in the power of 
writers to be of such service—or of such 
danger—to the state. 

With the exception of this gracious type 
of Maecenas, the evolution of society 
through the Christian era—Pope Calixtus 
I, A.D 217-222, by the way, is said to have 
begun his career as an absconding banker 
—proceeded more and more through those 
types and modes of money-power which 
had first crystallized in the ancient world. 
Money, ever more potently, continues to be 
the maker of history. The capitalist is the 
power behind thrones, and the controller of 
national destinies. As in Babylon and 
Egypt, in Greece and Rome, the adventu- 
rous and thrifty merchant graduates into 
the banker and the far-sighted, imaginative 
financier. 

When an Edward III of England goes to 
war with France, “ the sinews of war ” be- 
hind his famous victories are provided by 
the Florentine banker Peruzzi, who was to 
learn to his sorrow what it means to put 
your trust—otherwise to invest your money 
—in princes; for when the hero of Crécy 
and Poitiers returned in triumph to En- 
gland, he found it necessary to suspend his 
payments, and Peruzzi, ruined, died of a 
broken heart in London. 

Centuries later, a more fortunate banker, 
Nathan Rothschild, was to shoulder some 
of England’s governmental bonds, and stake 
his all on the success of her arms against 
Napoleon. He is said, not without good 
reason, to have been not the least interested 
spectator of the battle of Waterloo. 


THE GREAT HOUSE OF MEDICI 


The story of the Medici is too long and 
too well known to be retold here; but its 
moral may be emphasized, for it was the 
story not merely of the power of money in 
shaping history, but of the original, far- 
reaching influence of one forceful person- 
ality, who first by his skill as a merchant 
accumulated the fortune and established 
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the business by which he and his descend- 
ants were to.play so masterful a part in 
the making of modern Europe. 

Lorenzo, the grandson of Cosimo, was 
not inappropriately called the Magnificent, 
combining as he did in his brilliant versa- 
tility the soldier, statesman, business man, 
and poet, and proving himself a true Mae- 
cenas in his patronage of all the arts. He 
was the foster-father of the genius of 
Michelangelo, and an associate on equal 
terms with poets such as Pulci and philoso- 
phers such as Pico della Mirandola. But 
it was to the business genius of his grand- 
father, the less showy but greater Cosimo 
(1389-1464), that the house of Medici 
really owed its power and magnificence. 
Of him Gibbon has written: 


The father of a line of princes, whose name 
and age are almost synonymous with the restora- 
tion of learning; his credit was ennobled into 
fame; his riches were dedicated to the service of 
mankind; he corresponded at once with Cairo and 
London, and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek 
books were often imported in the same vessel. 


Through all his splendid life he retained 
the simplicity and even austerity of his 
character, and never forgot the merchant 
in the merchant prince. While spending 
money on works of art, public libraries, and 
other buildings, he lived as simply as any 
other citizen. ‘“ The plain burgher, the 
agriculturist, his estates were in good or- 
der; he superintended the planting, and 
rose early to prune his vines.” 

“ Dress suitably and talk little ” was one 
of his maxims, and “ be careful not to at- 
tract public attention” was a counsel, 
leerned from his wise father before him, 
which he transmitted to his descendants— 
a counsel in which the whole success of the 
Medicean policy was wrapped as in a seed. 
Of the Medici as statesmen and patrons of 
learning it is unnecessary to say more; but 
on the Medici as bankers to Popes and po- 
tentates this letter from ‘“‘ A Manager of the 
Medici Bank to the Duke Ercole d’ Este ” 
throws an interesting side-light: 


To tHE ItLtustriovs DUKE ERCcOLE bp’ EsTE: 

According to the usual custom and rule, we ad- 
vise you that to-day the magnificent Lorenzo 
has lent Pope Innocent one hundred thousand 
ducats for a year; one-third in cash, one- -third in 
silk goods, and one-third in woolen cloth. As 
surety he has two-tenths on the stipends of all 
newly appointed priests, seventy thousand ducats, 
and for the rest he will hold Citta di Castello until 
entirely repaid. 

I give you another piece of news: Pope Inno- 
cent has given the magnificent Lorenzo thirty 


thousand cantara of alum at one ducat the can- 
tara, as payment of what was owing to him by 
Pope Sixtus, the forty thousand he received for the 
war, which is good news.—Florence, 14809. 
Your servant and particular partizan, 
B. Des. or THE Mepic1 BANK. 


A FAMOUS FAMILY OF AUGSBURG 


What the Medici were for Italy, the 
Fuggers of Augsburg were for Germany, 
curiously parallel in time and fortune. The 
founder of the family was a simple weaver 
of Graben, Johann Fugger. His son Jo- 
hann, settling at Augsburg in 1367, became 
a successful merchant as well as weaver, 
and one of the second Johann’s sons, named 
Andreas, was the first of the family to be 
called “ the rich Fugger.” From his time 
on the family became so prolific and so gen- 
erally prosperous that space does not per- 
mit of following its history in detail. 

Its first conspicuous members were Ulrich 
(1441-1510) and Jakob (1459-1525). In 
1473 Ulrich obtained from the Emperor 
Frederick III the right to bear arms for 
himself and brothers, and became banker 
to the Hapsburgs. Jakob meanwhile had 
gained control of silver-mines in the Tyrol 
and copper-mines in Hungary, and was 
trading in spices, wool, and silk with all 
parts of Europe. The wealth thus gained 
enabled the brothers to make large loans to 
Maximilian I, secured on mortgages of 
various counties and lands. Jakob built 
the castle of Fuggerau in the Tyrol, and 
erected at Augsburg a series of dwellings for 
poor people, at low rents, called the Fug- 
gerei, which still exists. 

Jakob Fugger’s money had largely aided 
Charles V in his election as emperor. This 
connection was profitably continued by 
Raimund (1489-1535) and Anton (1493- 
1560), with whom the Fugger fortunes 
reached their zenith. “ Farming indul- 
gences ” was one of their many business 
activities, and both were generous and in- 
telligent patrons of the arts. Anton died 
worth six million florins, and even before 
his time the total wealth of the family had 
been estimated at sixty-three million florins, 
consisting, among other assets, of property 
in Asia and America, as well as Europe. 
The family stil! exists in three prosperous 
branches, a monument to the original busi- 
ness skill and industry of a poor weaver. 


LATER MAGNATES OF FINANCE 


Every European country in turn has de- 
veloped: such ruling families of the burgher 
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class, some member of which has been the 
national hero, and too often the national 
martyr. Such was the Flemish statesman 
Jacob van Artevelde (1290-1345), who 
ruled Ghent as the Medici ruled Florence, 
and who, after amassing a fortune as a 
brewer, became the friend and the rival of 
kings. For years the master-builder and 
military savior of Ghent, his services were 
finally rewarded by his murder at the hands 
of a mob. 

Three centuries later a similar patriot of 
Holland, John de Witt (1625-1672), was 
rewarded in a like manner. It has seldom 
been safe to be the friend of the people— 
no less dangerous, indeed, than to be the 
friend of kings. The famous Jacques 
Coeur (1395-1456), the typical merchant 
prince of France, was both. Founder of 
the French trade with the Orient, he grew 
too rich and powerful to please his master, 
Charles VII, and all his services to his king 
and country could not save him from their 
monstrous ingratitude, which, aiming at his 
death, secured his exile and confiscated his 
wealth. Indeed, no few French millionaires, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
turies, paid for their fortunes with their 
heads. 

Richelieu and Mazarin, both millionaires 
—Mazarin’s wealth was computed at near- 
ly two hundred million francs—were more 
fortunate. In Richelieu’s case, at all events, 
France may well be said to have owed a 
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fortune to him who had contributed so 
much to her grandeur. : 

The greatness of England, it need hardly 
be said, has been chiefly made by her ad- 
venturous merchants. The glory of Eliz- 
abeth’s reign was mostly due to such men 
as Sir Humphrey Gilber., who provided the 
ships that opened up the wealth of the 
Spanish Main and fought the Spanish Ar- 
mada. As Roman merchants had long 
before blazed the trail to China, so it was 
the merchants of the East India Company 
that broke the Dutch and Portuguese mo- 
nopoly of trade with India—and here again 
we find that success was due originally to 
the indomitable spirit and remarkable busi- 
ness skill of one man, Sir Josiah Child 
(1630-1699). 

And so the story might be prolonged in- 
definitely. I have had space here only to 
hint at its main features and to glance at a 
few of its outstanding figures. The English 
and American industrial movements are too 
familiar and too near our own time to need 
more than a passing reference. They, as 
other similar movements of the past, have 
pointed the same moral—that whatever the 
abuses of great fortunes, they have been 
created by men of exceptional intellect, 
force of character, industry, and _ self- 
denial. In the main, they have sprung 
from valuable services to humanity, and 
have been used for the general good of 
mankind. 





FATE’S PROMISES 


I askep of Fate the reason why 
She had not kept her faith with me, 
But left my hopes to droop and die. 
Her promises to me were three: 


“ Wealth—where is all the glittering gold 
Which I should count as mine, you said? 

I trusted you, and lo, behold!” 
“IT gave you work,” Fate smiled, “ instead.” 


* Fame—said you not I need but wait, 
And ere of life I'd traced the scope 
I'd carve my name among the great ?” 
Fate answered: “ Nay, I gave you hope.” 


*“ Love—once you said that I should seek 
Life’s crowning prize, nor be denied; 

But still my heart is empty—speak !” 
“I gave you duty,” Fate replied. 


William Wallace Whitelock 
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THE GROWING DEMAND FOR ONE-ACT PLAYS, THE FRESH LAURELS OF GILDA VARESI, 
AND SOME HITS AND MISSES OF THE NEW THEATRICAL SEASON 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


HY not a one-act playhouse? Last 
month I had something to say 
regarding the scant value one so 

frequently gets in drama these days, when 
an idea worth only twenty minutes is ex- 
panded and padded and “ talked ” into an 
hour and a half. In the Theatrical World 
there appears an article by Gustav Blum, 
vice-president of the Playwrights’ Club, sug- 
gesting the establishment of a distinctly 
professional theater devoted solely to pieces 
of a single act; and close upon the heels of 
this plea Brander Matthews sets forth in a 
Sunday paper his view of the reasons for 
the growing demand for the one-act play. 

On the other hand, the managers seem to 
be making a rigid stand against drama in 
this form. And yet in at least two instances 
within the past ten years the attempt to 
popularize one-act plays presented in group 
form for an evening’s entertainment met 
with success—first at the Princess, and 
again with the Washington Square Players, 
even in so remote a section as the Bandbox 
in East Fifty-Seventh Street. The Prin- 
cess experiment succumbed, in time, to bad 
judgment in holding too closely to a monot- 
onous line of gruesome plays, while the war 
was primarily responsible for the disinte- 
gration of the Washington Square forces. 

Unhappily, the one-act piece has become 
so closely associated with the exotic and the 
bizarre that in my judgment it would take 
some strictly commercial manager to gain 
the confidence of the paying public, and 
thus to make a success of a form of en- 
tertainment which would be a welcome va- 
riation of the dramatic: fare now offered 
in such appalling sameness up and down 
Broadway. 

Should we have had “ Mme. Butterfly ” 
if David Belasco’s need of an after-piece 
to bolster up the weak-kneed “ Naughty 
Anthony ” had not caused him to collab- 
orate with John Luther Long in writing 
the little one-act tragedy of Japan for 
Blanche Bates? Imagine the lure of an 


evening’s bill, consisting of this work in 
its original dramatic form, Bronson How- 
ard’s “Old Love Letters,” Conan Doyle’s 
“A Story of Waterloo,” Barrie’s “ The 
Twelve-Pound Look,” and Clyde Fitch’s 
“Frederic Lemaitre”! Compare the real 
meat of action and characterization to be 
found in these four, say, contrasted with 
the sluggish preparation for the artfully de- 
ferred “ punch” in the average three-act 
play. 

Most of the pieces mentioned, you may 
contend, are hoary with age, but this charge 
cannot be lodged against Lord Dunsany’s 
“A Night at an Inn.” Moreover, I am sure 
that with any encouragement from man- 
agers a new supply of worth-while one-act 
plays would be forthcoming. As it is, the 
only market for them is vaudeville, the per- 
sistimg success of which is standing proof 
that the public will support variety. 

Consider the case of “ Humoresque,” by 
Fannie Hurst, originally a short story in a 
magazine. Made into a five-reel feature 
picture without a star player, it packed 
the Criterion Theater for twelve weeks last 
summer. Its story value simmers down to 
one really striking episode, so that most 
of its traffic represents padding—which may 
be endurable in a film, inasmuch as there 
are no words to be listened to in their dead- 
ly tedium; and in this case clever directing 
made the entire picture of absorbing inter- 
est through wonderful characterization and 
photography. But I see no reason why an 
intriguing one-act play could not be made 
out of the material at hand. Possibly com- 
pression into a single act would have saved 
“The Americans in France,” by Brieux, 
which succumbed to a chilly reception in 
New York after less than a fortnight’s 
run. 

Per contra, no act could be spared from 
the new season’s first pronounced hit, scored 
by a brand-new manager—Brock Pember- 
ton—with “ Enter Madame,” a comedy by 
two brand-new playwrights—Giulia Conti 
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and Dolly Byrne. The 
piece offers her first big 
chance to an actress who 
has never failed to prove 
herself an artist, even in 
small parts. 

It seems odd that it 
remained for an ex-critic 
and press-agent invading 
the producing field, 
rather than one of the 
old guard, to give Gilda 
Varesi the opportunity 
that lay in readiness to 
be snatched up with all 
its glittering rewards. 
For by blood inheritance 
Varesi was born to high 
achievement. Her grand- 
father, Felice Varesi, a 
famous Italian barytone 
and a great friend of 
Verdi, created the rdle of 
Rigoletto, and it was for 
the heroine of that opera 
that his granddaughter 
was named. Born in Mi- 
lan, her family made the 
big jump to Chicago 
while she was still small, 
but stockyard environ- 
ment did not chill the 
little girl’s yearnings to- 
ward emotional expres- 
sion. She preferred 
Shakespeare, and was 
fortunate enough to be- 
gin her career with the 
Ben Greet Players. This 
was followed by engage- 
ments with Mme. Mod- 
jeska and Mrs. Fiske, 
and later came her sup- 
port of Doris Keane in 
“Romance,” and the mad 
woman in “ Children of 
Earth.” 

Prima donnas_ have 
been utilized as the 
theme for drama times 
without number, but 
“Enter Madame” is 
new in that it revolves 
around the prima donna’s 
husband, that poor soul 

GLADYS CALDWELL, LEADING WOMAN W'TH FRED STONE IN HIS NEW who trails along in the 
VEHICLE, * TIP-TOP " reflected light of her 
From her latest photograph by Campbell Studios, New York glory. I call to mind 
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one such I knew years ago, who through 
sheer weariness was wont to fall asleep 
in the back row of the theater that he 
dutifully attended every night his better- 
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paid half sang. In the new play Norman 
Trevor, who enacts this rdle, finally deter- 
mines on divorce, and the triangle formed 
by himself, the wife from whom he is sep- 
arating, and the one he is next to take, 
enlists the audience’s undiverted attention. 
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When I say that the plot revolves around 
the husband, do not infer that the wife's 
is a secondary part. She is the whole 
thing; and with her temperament, her 














HALL, WITH WILLIAM COLLIER IN HIS FARCE HIT, “ THE HOTTENTOT” 


vagaries, her sentiment, and her consum- 
mate cleverness, she is enacted with flawless 
fidelity to type by Gilda Varesi, who last 
winter, during John Barrymore’s illness, 
took his place in “ The Jest” with ready 
adaptability. 
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EDNA HIBBERD, WITH HOLBROOK BLINN AS ANGELA HARDY IN THE SATIRICAL COMEDY, 
THE BAD MAN” 


t by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
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ELISE BARTLETT, WHO IS CONNIE CHIVERICK IN THE NEW COMEDY, 
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“SCRAMBLED WIVES, 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “ NIGHTIE NIGHT” 


From a photograph by Geisler & Andrews, New York 


In the wake of the big hit of “ Enter 
Madame,” it developed that the Giulia 
Conti of the authors’ team is none other 


than Miss Varesi herself. She wrote the 
play more than a year ago, and offered it 
to one of the leading managers, who kept 
putting off rendering a decision on the 
thing, claiming that he could find no woman 


to play the part. Blind as the girl whom 
Varesi impersonated in “ The Jest,” was he 
not, not to see that the one actress in the 
world for such a character was the one who 
had collaborated with Donn Byrne’s wife 
in writing the piece, but who was too mod- 
est to suggest herself for Lisa della Robbia? 
Thus the comedy came to fall into the 
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hands of Brock Pemberton, press-agent for 
Arthur Hopkins, and erstwhile dramatic 
man on the New York Times—as was 
Adolph Klauber, who invaded the pro- 
ducing field last year with a play by two 
unknown women writers, and likewise came 
off conqueror. 

Going back stage just before the first 
matinée to congratulate Miss Varesi, I 
found her as exuberant as a child over the 
happy outcome of her months of patient 
waiting. With almost equal enthusiasm, 
however, she exclaimed in answer to my 
queries regarding young Gavin Muir, who 
plays the son so engagingly: “ And only 
think, he is a Chicago boy! He was edu- 
cated in England, but hails from Chicago, 
where I was brought up.” 

While Gilda Varesi is rejoicing over her 
triumph both as actress and playwright, the 
Hattons are lamenting the curt reception 
given to the pride of their collaborate hearts 
“The Checkerboard.” Jose Ruben, the 


featured member of the cast, got less praise 
from the reviewers than was accorded to 
two other players—Kate Mahew as an old 
lady who couldn’t take kindly to the sud- 
denly acquired riches of her husband, and 


young Donald MacDonald, hitherto re- 
nowned for his nimble legs in musical 
comedy, but who walked off with second 
honors in “ The Checkerboard ” through 
the unexpected fire and dash he put: into 
the part of a Russian ballet-dancer. 

In theme, the Hatton play is “ Camille ” 
over again, with the man, instead of the 
woman, making the great sacrifice for love’s 
sweet sake. But then so is “ The Cave 
Girl ” virtually no more than a new version 
of “ The Admirable Crichton,” and yet it 
was much more leniently handled by the 
critics than was “ The Checkerboard,” 
which lasted just ten nights. 

Both plays were offered by the same 
management on two successive August 
evenings. In “ The Cave Girl,” by George 
Middleton and Guy Bolton, whose “ Adam 
and Eva” I admired so greatly last season, 
the construction is very loose and the dia- 
logue rather ordinary. Into “ The Checker- 
board,” on the other hand, Frederic and 
Fanny Hatton—whose output I have not 
been inclined to admire very much since 
their “Years of Discretion,” ‘ Great 
Lover,” and “ Up-Stairs and Down ”— 
put some excellent writing. Unhappily, 
however, they set up a shining target for 
gibes when they elected to make their 
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nouveau riche a manufacturer of ash-cans, 
for this at once brought to mind the garbage 
king who figured in one of last season’s 
fiascoes. And it wasn’t to be expected that 
Heywood Broun could resist holding up to 
ridicule the line: 


When you aren’t drunk, you’re the dearest boy 
alive. 

Incidentally, I want to say more than a 
word of praise for the way in which this 
rdle was handled by Norval Keedwell. 

There is a happy agreement all round 
with respect to “ The Bat,” a mystery 
comedy—yes, I’ll say comedy in spite of 
the two murders it contains—which reached 
the Morosco on August 23 and will doubt- 
less still be there when the date turns up 
next year. The same authors—Mary Rob- 
erts Rhinehart and Avery Hopwood—were 
already represented in town as collaborators 
on “ Spanish Love,” a play from the Span- 
ish, faintly praised as being a work in which 
color and atmosphere elbowed out drama. 
Wagenhals & Kemper, the same managers, 
offered it. They join the playwrights in 
requesting, on the program of “ The Bat,” 
that the audience will refrain from revealing 
to their friends the solution of the mys- 
tery—which I confess I was unable to 
guess until the action itself disclosed it half 
a minute before the final curtain. 

The play is based on “ The Circular 
Staircase,” a serial by Mary Roberts Rhine- 
hart, which ran in our All-Story Magazine 
in 1907-1908. So much ingenuity is dis- 
played in its construction that I can readily 
imagine all these intervening years might 
have been required to prepare it for the 
stage. For here is a piece that represents 
not so much the writing of dialogue—which 
the tyro seems to imagine the most la- 
borious task in connection with play- 
making—but the job of fitting together 
various bits of business and action in the 
manner of a jig-saw puzzle, in order that 
when completed they shall make a perfect 
whole. The fact that there was a story 
to serve as substratum made the task more 
difficult, rather than easier. Much of the 
tale could not be used, and its ramifications 
only tended to clutter up the work-table of 
the collaborators while they debated what 
could be saved. 

A corking cast interprets this play, in 
which the eye is always busier than the 
ear—something rare indeed, outside of pic- 
tures, in the theater of to-day. Effie Ellsler, 
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MARIA ASCARRA, WHO IS MARIA DEL CARMEN IN “SPANISH LOVE,”’ THE NOVEL DRAMA ADAPTED 
FROM THE SPANISH BY AVERY HOPWOOD AND MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


From a photograph by lra D. Schwarz, New York 
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JANET BEECHER, WHO RETURNS TO MR BFLASCO’S MANAGEMENT AS THE HEROINE IN THE NEW 


COMEDY, 


“CALL THE DOCTOR” 


From her latest photegrath by Mishkin, New York 


who was the grandmother in “ The Gipsy 
Trail” two years ago, and the creator of 
“ Hazel Kirke ” in 1879, excels as the old 
maid of sixty who refuses to be frightened 
by untraceable telephone-calls and ghostly 
visitants. May Vokes—to her own despair, 
but to the public’s unalloyed delight—is 
once more a comedy servant girl, a line 
from which she has been hop‘ng to get away 
even since her Tilly in “ My Friend from 


India.” Then we have the doctor of Ed- 
ward Ellis, who was Blackie Dew in “ Wal- 
lingford,” and the detective of Harrison 
Hunter, who has been a sleuth so long that 
the memory of playgoers goeth not back 
to the contrary. 

Likewise from a book is “ Happy-Go- 
Lucky,” by Ian Hay, the Scottish soldier- 
author. It came on the following night to 
the Booth, across the street, the third of- 
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MADGE KENNEDY, WHO RETURNS TO THE SPEAKING STAGE UNDER HENRY W. SAVAGE’S MANAGEMENT 
IN THE NEW PLAY, “ CORNERED” 


From her latest photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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fering of A. H. Woods for the new season, 
and one which will probably not net him 
nearly as big returns as the first two. Those 
two were “ Ladies’ Night,” a comedy of a 
Turkish bath, by Avery Hopwood and 
Charlton Andrews, and “ The Lady of the 
Lamp,” by Earl Carroll, an unusual play 
of China—a country whose vogue as a 
background in the theater seems likely to 
prove endless. 

“ Happy-Go-Lucky ” possesses a charm 
all its own—unless you choose to ascribe 
half of it to the Dickensy atmosphere that 
pervades the comedy. As “ Tilly of Blooms- 
bury ” it ran all last season in London, but 
Mr. Woods elected to restore the title of 
Mr. Hay’s book, from which the author 
dramatized it. The play is slight to the 
verge of gossamer, and in theme very similar 
to “‘ Not So Long Ago ”—which it followed, 
oddly enough, on the same stage. In each a 
young man of good family falls in love with 
a working girl, and in each his people 
strenuously object to the match. To my 
notion the American specimen outfoots the 
British offering in the mounting interest 
of the final act. In “ Happy-Go-Lucky ” 
O. P. Heggie is featured as a bailiff pre- 
vailed upon to act as a butler; and although 
the part cannot be more than thirty sides 
in length, Heggie’s art causes it to stand 
out a gem. This, too, in spite of the uni- 
formly excellent company provided by Mr. 
Woods for a play in which the thread of 
story interest is so slender that characteriza- 
tion must perforce count for much. 

Can you imagine a show in which the 
star’s role gives him everything his heart 
could wish for, and yet which furnishes its 
audience with such varied entertainment in 
other directions that at times the hearers 
forget that there is a star at all? Such a 
production is “ Tickle Me ”—a name quite 
unworthy of the really meritorious medley 
of song, dance, comedy, spectacle, and nov- 
elty furnished by Arthur Hammerstein in 
order to blazon Frank Tinney’s name in the 
electrics. 

Otto Harbach, Oscar Hammerstein II, 
and Frank Mandel collaborated on the 
book, the music is credited to a new name 
among the composers—Herbert Stothart— 
while the staging was up to William Collier, 
who during his long run in town last winter 
found time to place his valuable services at 
the disposal of more than one manager. 
There are nine sets in the two acts, and 
while the story is negligible, the eye is kept 
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so constantly on the alert with worth-while 
offerings in scenery, costume, and dance 
that more plot would only seem obtrusive. 

The soap-suds episode in the sacred bath 
ceremony, although introduced by Bert 
French and Alice Ellis in vaudeville as long 
ago as when the late Oscar Hammerstein 
was holding forth at the Victoria, on the 
site of the present Rialto, still leaves one 
puzzled as to how it is done. The boat 
scene in the Garden of Paradise is an ex- 
quisite creation of Joseph Physioc. The two 
dance teams—Olga and Mishka, Frances 
Grant and Ted Wing-—put over some great 
stuff, and my record would be incomplete 
without mention of the sacred horse, whose 
absence at any performance must leave 
Tinney minus many laughs unless a com- 
petent understudy is provided. 

Tinney appears as himself—otherwise as 
the property man of a motion-picture con- 
cern that journeys to Tibet to film certain 
ceremonies, the witnessing of which is for- 
bidden to “ foreign devils.” Although dis- 
carding black face after the opening scene, 
and permitting the public to see what a 
really good-looking fellow he is, you may 
be sure that he’s just as funny in “ whites.” 
And listen—the famed sextet of “ Floro- 
dora ” must look to its laurels. In the last 
half-hour of “ Tickle Me ” there is an octet 
of chorus-girls that’s a sure-enough novelty, 
set forth with such clever comedy work by 
the girls aforesaid as insures them half a 
dozen encores nightly, and keeps Arthur 
Hammerstein on the anxious seat lest rival 
managers should offer them tempting con- 
tracts to become principals elsewhere. 

As to “ Tickle Me” principals, Louise 
Allen, niece and namesake of William Col- 
lier’s first wife, and last year Somebody’s 
Sweetheart, by sheer power of personality 
makes you cotton to a character you are 
at first disposed heartily to dislike. Her 
dances, too, with Allen Kearns are pleasing 
to a degree. Kearns, who wants to know 
why critics will persist in comparing him 
with George Cohan just because he imi- 
tated the latter last spring in “‘ What’s in a 
Name?” has worked his way to the front 
as juvenile lead from a start in which 
chance played a peculiar part ten years ago, 
when he was seventeen. 

“I’m a Canadian,” he told me in what 
it seems was his first interview. “ My fam- 
ily is in no way connected with the stage, 
but at about six, when my nurse took me 
to my first show, I made up my mind to 
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MARGUERITE ZENDER, ONE OF THE PRINCIPALS WITH FRANK TINNEY IN THE MUSICAL-COMEDY 
HIT, “ TICKLE ME” 


From her latest photograth by Lewis-Smith, Chicago 





MARYON VADIE, ONE OF THE MANY ATTRACTIONS IN “ CINDERELLA ON BROADWAY,” 
A WINTER GARDEN SHOW 


From 


become a dancer. I had to run away from 
home to get the chance—oh, yes, I waited 
about ten years to do it—and I landed in 
New York without any prospects of a job. 
But somebody told me that Marie Dress- 
ler, who was rehearsing ‘ Tillie’s Night- 
mare,’ happened to need some short chorus- 
men. It didn’t take a second glance into 
the mirror to tell me I was not tall, so I 
applied and was accepted, only to be 
canned some weeks later when they dis- 


a photograph by Apeda, New York 


covered that I couldn’t sing. They hired 
me over again, however, because they failed 


to find anybody to take my place. Then, 
because my alarm-clock didn’t go off, I was 
late at the very next rehearsal, which made 
Miss Dressler issue a threat to fine me ten 
dollars a week for ten weeks. As I wasn’t 
getting twenty, I was quite ready to act on 
the suggestion of a Shubert official, and 
look for a job with Gus Edwards in vaude- 
ville, where, as it happened, my very first 
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imitation was of Frank Tinney. Later on 
I followed Ernest Truex in ‘ Very Good 
Eddie’ and Charlie King in ‘ Good Morn- 
ing, Judge.’ In between I spent two years 
in the navy.” 

Although Kearns starts off in “ Tickle 
Me” paired with Louise Allen, it is Frank 
Tinney who gets Miss Allen in the end, 
while Kearns falls hard for Marguerite 
Zender, who made a hit as the sub-deb in 
“ Angel Face ” last winter. 

“ Tickle Me” was brought out at the 
Selwyn Theater on August 17, but not 
until the 30th was the second musical of- 
fering of the new season staged. This was 
the “ Greenwich Village Follies of 1920,” 
presented at the Greenwich Village Theater 
with a success that insures a speedy trans- 
fer to larger quarters up-town, as was the 
case with the first of the series last year. 
Again is John Murray Anderson the mov- 
ing spirit of the enterprise, his originality 
of conception and rare artistic sense in- 
suring a revue head and shoulders above 
the usual banality one gets in shows of this 
type. 

The note of novelty is struck at the very 
outset in the pawn-shop prologue, where 
the singer arrives to pawn her voice, the 
comedian to pledge his sense of humor, 
and the manager to offer his money in ex- 
change for ideas—which start the ball of 
the show rolling. The dialogue of the 
whole scene is carried on in cleverly man- 
aged rime, and sets the pace for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment altogether out of the 
common. Particularly high spots are 
reached with “ The Song of the Samovar ” 
and the perfume episode. But the above 
comment does not tell you “ the half of it,” 
to quote a well-known remark of Bert Sa- 
voy, who with his team-mate, Jay Bren- 
nan, is on hand to help out the fun. 

Last summer I had a chat with Mr. An- 
derson, and found him a young man with 
ideas which, given the free rein to which 
they are entitled, will easily make him the 
Belasco of the musical field. 

Mr. Belasco’s initial production for the 
new theatrical year arrived at the Empire 
on the last day of August. Jean Archibald 
was a fresh name for the playbills, but on 
reading the title of the piece one was in- 
clined to exclaim: 

“ What, another physician on the stage, 
where we have had so many of them?” 

In “ Call the Doctor,” however, the prac- 
titioner does not belong to the medical fra- 
9 
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ternity at all—so far from it that she faints 
at the sight of blood. She is merely an ad- 
juster of domestic difficulties—in other 
words, a staver-off of Reno. Critics were on 
hand with their hammers, on September 1, 
with such a carpenters’ chorus as we are 
not accustomed to hear on a Belasco pro- 
duction. I grant that Charlotte Walker’s 
intoxication scene is not enly a jarring but 
quite an unnecessary note; but this occurs 
at the very end, after the audience has had 
a thoroughly delightful evening, if the fre- 
quent outward tokens of approval mani- 
fested by a second-night assemblage be any 
criterion. For my part, I enjoyed it all in- 
finitely more than I did “ The Boomerang,” 
and am inclined to predict a career for the 
new comedy closely approximating that of 
the Winchell Smith-Victor Mapes record- 
breaker. 

As the goddess in the machine, Janet 
Beecher is more delightful than I have ever 
seen her, while Charlotte Walker is to be 
congratulated on getting away so cleverly 
with the difficult and repugnant rdle of the 
dowdy wife. The philandering husband 
falls to William Morris, who appeared at 
this same Empire Theater when its doors 
were first thrown open by Charles Froh- 
man, in 1893, with “ The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me,” a romance of the West, written 
by David. Belasco and the late Franklin 
Fyles. The lover in “ Call the Doctor ” is 
Philip Merivale, the English actor who 
filled a similar post last winter with Lau- 
rette Taylor in “ One Night in Rome.” 

Another August comedy winner is “ The 
Bad Man,” a satirical side-light on Mexican 
border happenings, by Porter Emerson 
Browne, starring Holbrook Blinn as Lopez, 
the bandit, the best part he has had in 
years. William Harris, Jr., provides a 
most complete production to this play, 
which taps an old field in a new way, so 
that the Comedy Theater is not likely to 
need another occupant for months to come. 

Unhappily, I cannot venture the same 
prediction for the Princess, where “ Blue 
Bonnet,” by George Scarborough, likewise 
laid close to the land of Villa, for the most 
part cloys with treacle, despite good acting 
by Ernest Truex, Richard Taber, and 
Helen Lowell. 

Although somewhat similar to “ Call the 
Doctor” in motif—a guarantee to keep 
lovers happy for at least a year— The 
Sweetheart Shop ” is a far cry indeed from 
the Belasco comedy. It’s a musical piece 











FRANCES STARR, STARRED BY DAVID BELASCO IN THE SINGULAR NEW PSYCHIC PLAY, BY 
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GILDA VARESI, 
A COMEDY 


From a photograph by Ira 


that broke away from Chicago triumphs to 
fulfill Broadway dates, and may live to re- 
sret the move. The score, by Hugo Felix, 
f “ Lassie” fame, is tuneful to a degree 
and particularly generous in the amount of 
numbers provided. A comedian new to 
New York — Harry K. Morton — is also 
ikely to prove popular, along with Esther 


WHO HAS SCORED A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS AS THE HEROINE IN 
OF WHICH SHE IS ALSO CO-AUTHOR 


D. Schwarz, 
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“ENTER MADAME,” 


New York 
Howard, a genuine laugh-provoker. No 
pretensions are made in the way of a pro- 
duction, so to pass the next night to an in- 
spection of Ziegfeld’s newest Midnight 
Frolic atop the New Amsterdam proved to 
be more than ever a welcome feast for the 
eye; but as my space is out, I must defer 
detailed comment until next month. 
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THANKSGIVING, 1620 
N° wonder Pilgrims set aside the day 
For thankfulness at having their own way! 


Their homes, hand-hewn, by freedom’s forest lent ; 
There were no landlords then to raise the rent! 


Than Indians they knew no fiercer foe; 
The profiteers had not begun to grow! 


A well-aimed bullet bought a fine repast; 
Only from choice they named a day to fast! 


And when, as now, grim death went stalking by, 
It cost them hardly anything to die! 
Maude Burbank Harding 


THANKSGIVING, 10920 


TT°HANKSGIVING? Well, my son, I guess 
that’s right; . 
And maybe you and me had ought to go 
And help ‘em sing and pray, so folks can see 
We ain't forgot from whom all blessin’s flow! 
It’s been a queer, hard, puzzlin’ year, for sure; 
Too much for me—I just can’t make it out; 
Such crazy doin’s hard to understand, 


Or what the wranglin’s really all about! 


Good men and bad, and men that’s counted wise, 
All fussin’ that they got to have some rights; 
And women, too, and workin’ men, and all, 
Just rollin’ ‘round in fights, and fights, and 
fights! 


And livin’? That's all guessin’, sure enough, 
How all the folks can get the things they need, 
With everybody hollerin’ for more, 
Just like the hogs a fightin’ for their feed! 


Seems like a lot of men was goin’ daft, 
As if the world had got some loony spell; 
Just like they thought, when it is time to eat, 
They only got to ring the dinner-bell. 


Well, son, you know we ain’t gone hungry yet, 
And, mostly, folks ain't really lost their wits; 

They're on the job, and diggin’ right along, 
Just like in war-time people did their bits. 


And you and me, I guess, can bump along; 
We're both alive, and well, and strong, and free. 
Your mother’s here, her same sweet, blessed self, 
And God's up there just where He used to be! 
Charles Irvin Junkin 


MY INDOOR HEAVEN 


HE folks who prate of lilac-time— 
Its gentle scent that fills the air— 
Who breathe o’er roses a “ Sublime!” 
Won't share 
This thought of mine, a flesh-pot sinner! 
I like to sniff my cooking dinner! 


The folks who prate of scented breeze 

Won't share my little dream of heaven; 
For I would appetite appease 

(At seven) 
With earth food, cooked for me—a sinner!— 
By one who cooks each night my dinner. 


Perhaps the realm of bliss on high 
Is naught but hopes of fumbling men 
Fulfilled. If so, beyond the sky 
Then—then 
I'll find a kitchen, blue, white, neat; 
I'll hear her swiftly moving feet. 


I know my dream is true and dear! 
I know no better heaven grows 
Than that which I have learned of here. 
So blows 
Into my nostrils in my heaven 
much a sinner 
The smell that means my home, my cook, my 
wife, and dinner! 
Katharine Haviland Taylor 


if I am not too 


CRACK O’ DAY 
“TLL meet you there,” said Farmer Snow, 
“ To-morrow, at the crack o° day.” 
So, musing on his homely phrase, 
I went upon my homeward way. 


Rising betimes, I felt the cold 
Bite at the marrow of my bones; 
November stars blazed clear and hard; 
Feathered with frost were all the stones. 
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“ Now then, we'll see if farmers make 
Their metaphor and promise good.” 

Shivering, I numbly watched the east, 
Where old Orion stoutly stood. 









The ice-clad pines for once were still; 
The frost had numbed the very air; 
No dry leaf rustled; not a creak 
Or syllable of sound was there. 







But suddenly a something stirred 
Among the tops of eastward trees, 

And all at once the stillness snapped 
And rustled in an icy breeze. 









Above the ridge a rift of light— 
A sudden seam of hoary glow; 

I started, turned, and met the smile 
Within the eyes of Farmer Snow! 


Robert P. Coffin 
SOLITUDE 










T breakfast it is not so bad; 
I read my paper as I eat, 
In dressing-gown and slippers clad, 
Within my bachelor retreat. 
Luncheon is hasty—just a feat 
Of stowing viands at me thrown; 
But when the day’s work is complete, 
Gosh, how I hate to dine alone! 


Food of the best that can be had 
Is but a tasteless, pallid cheat 
Without a guest or two to add 
Flavor of talk and friendship sweet. 
Each day I seek to share my meat 
With some companion I have known; 
For this I say, and will repeat, 
Gosh, how I hate to dine alone! 



















To-day I’m driven nearly mad, 
My luck is pretty hard to beat; 
I've phoned each man, each girl, each lad, 
Among my friends to fill the seat 
Across the board; as one they greet 
My pleadings with regretful tone, 
Leaving me but to tell with heat, 
Gosh, how I hate to dine alone! 











ENVOI 






Who's that out there upon the street? 

The garbage man? “Come up,” I moan. 
“Sit down here at my table neat.” 

Gosh, how I hate to dine alone! 


Berton Brailey 


THE APPLE 















ONY the fruitman does not know 
Of the magic he sold me an hour ago! 
I was weary, after a weary day, 
And the city looked sad and sodden and gray; 
I had thought to hasten to my bed, 
But I stopped at Tony’s stand instead, 
And purchased an apple, round and red. 









LIGHT VERSE 
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Tony does not know of the gloom 
That he chased away from my hall bedroom; 
As I drew the fruit from its paper case, 

A magical fragrance filled the place; 

Firelight was playing on rafters bare, 

And my brothers and sisters all were there, 
And mother, erect in the old blue chair. 


Then the door flung wide, as, flecked with snow, 
My father stepped into the ruddy glow, 
With a panful of apples, an old steel knife, 


And a smile alike for child and wife; 4 
And we gathered around, and talked and ate, , 
Till mother said it was getting late; re 


Then we all trooped off to the rooms above, 
With many a gibe and a playful shove; 
While mother looked on, with eyes of love. 


Oh, Tom was all for going to sea, 

And Dora an actress grand would be; 
Davy inclined to a preacher's life, J 
While Mark craved battle-field and strife; ; 
We laughed at Molly, who wished no more 

Than a home and a husband and babies four! 

To fame as an author I meant to soar. 


Tony the fruitman does not know 

Of those dreaming children so long ago; 

But to-morrow, when I go by his stand, 

I shall press an extra coin in his hand; 

And Tony will shrug in his foreign way, 

And after I’m out of sight he'll say: : 
“Mucha poor fool, thata writin’ man! wf 
Better he keepa da gooda stan’— 

Sella da ap’ an’ da ripa banan’!” 

Mella Russell McCallum 





THE PERFECT GOLFER 


ATIENT and strong : 
All the day long; % 
Sweet and polite 
From morning till night; 
Happy and cheery 
Though prospects be dreary; 
Careful and straight 
Both early and late. 


Resourceful and wise 
Under all sorts of skies; 
Hopeful and brave 

Though the crisis be grave; 
Helpful and kind 

And to all fates resigned; 
Ready and quick 

In the grass long and thick. 


Calm and serene 
On the smooth, rolling green; 
Smiling, not crossed, 
If the game has been lost; 
But subdued as to tone 
When the victory’s his own— 
Such is the perfect golfer! 
William Wallace Whitelock 
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of the Moscow Soviet seek to impose their doctrines on the unlettered 

Russian peasant. Posters show Wrangel standing astride over Russia’s 
coal and oil, while factories and engines are idle; others picture the treat- 
ment of peasants by the various “ white” armies; still others represent a 
soldier, a sailor, and a peasant fighting in self-defense against hydra-headed 
Capitalism. 

To circulate these posters there are five propaganda trains, named the 
Lenin, the Sverdlow, the October Revolution, the Red East, which goes 
to Turkestan, and the Red Cossack, which travels through the Don and 
Caucasus regions. The cars of these trains are elaborately painted on the 
outside with pictorial propaganda. The outer surface of the car is divided 
into two parts. On the left, for instance, is a painted representation of the 
peasants and workers of the Soviet republic; below, in tall letters, are 
printed the words, “ Let us not bind ourselves again!” On the right, in 
flaming type, we read “In the heaven of the whites,” and, looking up, 
we see an epauleted officer hitting a soldier in the face and a workman tied 
to a stake. 

Another car shows Kolchak sitting inside a fence in Siberia, with a 
Red soldier on guard; another, Denikin running at full speed to the asylum 
pointed out by a sign-post decorated with the crescent of the Turkish 
Empire. Then again, there are posters of Cossack girls learning to read, 
while an old Cossack woman warns them they had better not. 

Each propaganda train has a wireless outfit for receiving news and a 
printing-press capable of turning out fifteen thousand leaflets of news and 
propaganda daily. As it moves along, it distributes despatches and instruc- 
tions from Moscow many days before the Moscow papers could be received. 

Last but not least is the motion-picture outfit, with benches to seat 
a hundred and fifty persons and a varied supply of films. When the train 
halts at night at some village or town, a great screen is set up in the open 
at the side of the track. The machine is worked from the car, and throws 
pictures on the screen outside for the assembled multitude to see. A 
gramophone sings revolutionary songs, and other records proclaim the 
speeches of Lenin and Trotzky. Moreover, there is a bookshop where 
books and pamphlets can be bought or obtained free. 

When the train is on its way, messages are sent ahead to announce its 
arrival, so that the populace can be gathered together for the insidious 
entertainment it provides. Considering the people among whom it operates, 
a more efficient instrument of propaganda could hardly be devised. 


Pier ihe ao propaganda is one of the weapons by which the leaders 


* * * * * 


ROBABLY no two men have been more influential in modern India 
than G. K. Gokhale and B. G. Tilak. In spirit and method these 
two Indian leaders represent opposite types—the one a distinguished 
statesman and orator, the other having neither eloquence nor instinct for 
public affairs, but wielding great influence through his two newspapers 
published at Poona, the Mahratta, in English, and the Kesari, in Mahrati 
Tilak’s stormy career has just come to an end, to the great grief of nation- 
alist India. He had extraordinary personal gifts and the power of inspiring 
fanatical devotion, and for forty years he has been at the head of the 
nationalist movement. In India his name is one with which to work magic 
or terror. He was either adored or passionately opposed. 
Bal Gangadar Tilak was sixty-five years of age when he died. He 
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was a Mahratta by race, a Brahman by caste, a lawyer by profession, and 
a journalist by choice. When yet a young man, he was prosecuted by the 
government for defaming a native ruler, the Diwan of Kolhapur, whom he 
accused of cruelty. He served his sentence of a hundred days in prison, 
and came out resolved to free his country from bureaucracy. The national- 
ist movement that he started in the early eighties at Poona was the foun- 
dation of the Young India party, which swept the whole peninsula. Year 
after year found him in difficulties with the government. Finally, in 1907, 
the extremists, of whom he was the leader, broke up the National Congress 
at Surat, bombs were hurled in Bombay, and Tilak was again arrested. 

His long-drawn-out trial before a Parsee judge and jury was a sensation. 
Tilak conducted his own defense, and his address to the court lasted six 
days. He was convicted and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment in the 
fortress at Mandalay, from which he was released only a few weeks before 
the outbreak of the great war. Visitors to London last year, during the 
debates on tke bill which has made radical changes in the government of 
India, might have seen him, a conspicuous figure wearing the magenta 
turban of his race, at every session of the House of Commons and in the 
committee-room of the House of Lords, where he appeared as a delegate 
of the National Congress of India. 

Sanskrit students who knew Bal Gangadar Tilak hold that, if his life 
had not been devoted to politics, he would have been in the front rank of 
orientalists. He is the author of a curious, widely discussed book, “ The 
Arctic Home of the Vedas,” written during his prison terms, and designed 
to prove by astronomical and other evidence that the great Aryan migration 
began from a region within the arctic circle. 





* * * * 


. Indian scientist, Professor Jagadis C. Bose, is one of the most 





* 


talked-of physiologists of Europe. Nearly twenty years ago he read 

a paper in London, before the Royal Society, showing that tin could 
be tired and iron could suffer from an affection corresponding to tetanus 
in human beings. When he went on to assert that plants could give respons® 
to electric impulse, members of the society declared that electric response 
as described in the paper was absolutely impossible. Bose took up the 
challenge, and within a year had proved his point to the satisfaction of the 
Royal Society itself. 

Bose’s great success in this line of research is the result of his marvelous 
skill in the construction of micro-apparatus for detecting the smallest 
movements in plants. Several years ago he perfected a mechanism that 
magnified one hundred thousand times, enabling him to record growth at 
the rate of a hundred-thousandth part of an inch per second. “ Man is 
never satisfied,” said Bose, and now he has succeeded in constructing an 
apparatus that magnifies a million times. To realize what this means, the 
professor points out that if the snail’s pace could be so magnified, it would 
race forty times around the earth in twenty-four hours. In this apparatus 
the slightest movement upsets a very delicately balanced magnetic system,: 
with a mirror deflecting a ray of light to the extremity of an arc of any 
desired magnitude. 

Another apparatus can be so nicely adjusted as to lower the platform 
on which a plant stands at the precise rate of the plant’s growth. The 
line that its tip records on a horizontally moving screen thus becomes 
vertical, and we can note the variations up or down per second caused by 
doses of alcohol, carbon dioxid, and other stimulants or poisons. In this 
way we learn that the tiniest touch of carbon dioxid causes an increase 
of vegetable growth in a second of time. Electric waves far beyond our 
perception travel wirelessly to the plant, and are acknowledged as if with 
a shout. Concerning the sensitiveness of plants, Bose’s experiment have 
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shown that whereas the tongue of a European can detect an electric current 
of six-millionths of a unit and the tongue of a Hindu one of less than 
five-millionths, a plant responds to about a quarter of these almost infinitesi- 
mal amounts. 

“If we came into a garden by night,” says one observer of Bose’s 
experiments, “ with perceptions as much above microscope and microphone 
as these are above our unaided faculties, we should find it for the most 
part asleep. Our footsteps might waken some of the lightest sleepers, whose 
pulses would quicken for a time, then resume the tempo of somnolence. 
If by day, we might see the runner bean groping for a stick, desiring to 
climb, as does the squirrel when it finds its tree.” 

Professor Bose was born in India, where his father was a magistrate 
famous for putting down brigands. Under pressure from Lord Ripon, 
then viceroy, the director of public instruction in Calcutta offered him 
an appointment in the provinces, which he refused as unworthy of his scien- 
tific attainments. He went to England, where his discoveries were ridiculed 
by physiologists for a time, but he has at last succeeded in gaining in the 
scientific world the place to which he is entitled. 

* * * * * 


HE mysterious power of words, though in a general way recognized, 

as when some orator stirs and persuades us against our better judg- 

ment, or a poet makes pictures for us “more real than flesh and 
blood,” has not yet received scientific acknowledgment. That words have 
literally a magic quality, in that they can create new forces to serve the 
formative will of man, has been proved over and over again in human 
history. But only the ancient professors of those magic arts on which, 
until recently, it has been the fashion to smile, have asserted that power. 
They claimed to raise the dead with a word, or to eclipse the sun; and 
the vaunted “ abracadabra ” is but symbolic, in the wonder-working powers 
attributed to it, of what words can actually do. 

Soldiers and politicians have long been well aware of this potency of 
words. The value of a battle-cry or a party slogan has been proved in all 
wars and ail elections. Three words destroyed old France, but whether the 
constructive power of “ liberté, égalité, fraternité,”’ equals the destruction 
has yet to be decided. 

In our own time such words as “ evolution,” “ imperialism,” “ efficiency,” 
have exercised an influence, for good or ill, on human affairs which is 
incalculable. Great rulers have possessed the gift of striking out some 
strong word of command, to which their day marched. The danger of 
such spell-words is their misapplication by fanatical and ignorant interests; 
for they are never more than half-truths, and sometimes much less. 

The word of the moment is “ self-determination.” President Wilson, 
as we all know, is responsible for the present emphasis upon it; his responsi- 
bility is a heavy one. Even he can hardly have realized, as he uttered 
the word, what forces he was letting loose upon the world. He called 
spirits from the vasty deep, and they have come. England, in particular, 
has come to know what that word means. France and Italy have had a 
similar experience, and America herself may have to reckon with this 
disintegrating formula of her great idealist. Not merely have Egypt and 
Arabia, as a consequence of its utterance, insisted upon their “ place 
in the sun,” and the permanent discontent of Ireland found voice as never 
before, but the negroes, very naturally, have seen this opportunity, and 
proclaimed the Republic of Africa. So powerfully has the word appealed 
to the vanity of insignificant peoples that each fine shade of race and 
color has only to pir on this badge to claim a seat in the League of 
Nations, even though it may never. have shown the smallest capacity for 
self-government. 
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All that remains is for each individual clan in Scotland to assert its 
ancient right to rule in its own particular glens, under its own chieftain, 
and the pibroch of “ MacCullom More” to skirl its defiance to all the 
other tartans and claymores north of the Tweed. Through the Welsh hills 
again shall sound the horns of Owen Glendower, and the world generally 
shall go back to its little pieces, which so many centuries of common sense 
have done their best to persuade into a companionship of civilization, each 
fraction working for the whole, racial prejudices and tribal boundaries for- 
gotten in a common humanity. But, alas, these perilous superstitions are 
once more alive and aflame—because a great magician has pronounced 
the spell-word “ self-determination.” 


* * * * ok 


HE setting up of new states, the realization of age-long national 
ambitions, and the pulling down of ancient thrones have brought new 
postage-stamps that arouse the instinct of the collector. France has 

just entrusted its Ministry of Fine Arts with the choice of designs for a 
set of stamps which are to epitomize the military victories and the historical 
mission of France. Poland, Hungary, and the Balkan kingdoms all have 
their new issues, but that of Czecho-Slovakia probably carries off the palm 
for artistic merit. 

The complete Czech series, embracing thirteen stamps, is one of the 
most remarkable ever issued, and constitutes a notable addition to the 
stamp collector’s album. It was brought into use during the summer, 
concurrently with the holding at Prague of the Sokolsky Slet, the great 
Bohemian national festival, which takes place every ten years. 

The designs reproduced on these stamps were selected after an open 
competition, which was entered by the leading artists of the new state. 
That of the five-denier, ten-denier, and fifteen-denier stamps, by Professor 
J. A. R. Benda, shows the figure of a dove descending with a letter in its 
beak. Slovakia freed from bondage is the subject of an allegory by V. 
Brunner, forming the design of the next three values—twenty, twenty-five, 
and thirty deniers; while a portrait of President Masaryk adorns the fifty- 
denier stamp, printed in pale blue. A historical religious interest attaches to 
Professor Alphonse Mucha’s portrait of a fifteenth-century chalice-bearer, 
beautifully reproduced on the eighty-denier and ninety-denier stamps by a 
mezzotint process. The chalice-bearer is a Hussite, or member of the 
religious-political party which played such a réle in the history of Bohemia 
under the leadership of John Huss. 

The next group of values bears an allegorical figure of Industry, orna- 
mented with the attributes of husbandry and learning, after designs by 
Jacob Obrofsky. By the figure’s side is seen a sword-blade buried in the 
ground, with flowers sprouting from the hilt. Other denominations above 
a hundred deniers bear a portrait of President Masaryk. 

As an expression of national art, the designs of the Czech stamps are 
a pledge of great things from this revivified nation, and they are excellently 
printed at the national printing-works in Prague, the capital of the republic. 


* * * *K * 


“WF Greece still accords him her favor, I should not hesitate to accept 
I Venizelos as premier,” ex-King Constantine is quoted as saying in a 
recent plea to let bygones be bygones and give him back his throne. 
Venizelos is once more in Athens, recovering from the wounds inflicted 
upon him by two Greek royalist officers who tried to murder him in Paris, 
and there is little likelihood of his losing the favor of a Greece that owes 
him the proud position she holds to-day. 
On the occasion of his previous visit to his home land from the various 
peace conferences where he had won Greece’s fight for the Greek provinces 
so long held by the Turks, his enthusiastic fellow countrymen presented 
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him with a crown of solid gold in the shape of a wreath of olive-leaves, 
with an inscription proclaiming him the savior of the country. Never 
since the days of Demosthenes had the old city of Athens witnessed such 
a scene in the ancient marble stadium as that in honor of the Cretan states- 
man, the grand old man of Greece. 

During the long and troublesome process of resettling the world after 
the war, Eleutherios Venizelos, wearing his black, tight-fitting skull-cap, which 
one would describe as a smoking-cap were it not for the fact that Venizelos 
does not smoke, has been an outstanding figure at the gatherings of states- 
men and diplomats. He is now busy with home politics, trying to put 
through the education bill which he introduced into the Boule—the single- 
chambered legislature of Greece—in 1914, and which was held up when 
King Constantine dismissed him from office during the war. 

“ The bill of 1914 may be said to embody a revolution in Greek educa- 
tion,” Venizelos explains. “It represents the victory of the common tongue 
over the purist or quasi-classical tongue, to which the reactionaries cling, 
and which has long been a serious stumbling-block in the way of popular 
instruction in Greece.” 


* * * * * 


ENJAMIN DISRAELI is one of the historic figures that inspire 
perennial interest. The unearthing of his letters to Lady Bradford 
adds a strange episode to the story of his life. His devotion to 

Queen Victoria was well-known, and every one remembers his reply to a 
friend who suggested that he should marry the royal widow: 

“There are two objections, my dear boy; one is John Bull, the other 
is John Brown.” 

But very few people knew of the extraordinary love episode of the 
closing years of the brilliant statesman’s life. 

Disraeli’s devotion to his wife—she died in 1873—was profound. “I 
cannot in any degree subdue the anguish of my heart,” he wrote at the 
time; but a few months later we find him writing reams of love-letters 
to two sisters, both of whom were grandmothers—the Countess of Chester- 
field and the Countess of Bradford. Disraeli was really in love with the 
latter, a married woman; but he proposed to marry her elder sister— 
who was a widow, and older than himself—in order to enjoy the society 
of the younger lady. 

“To see you, or at least to hear from you every day,” he wrote to Lady 
Bradford, “is absolutely necessary to my existence. I have lived,” he 
wrote again, “ to know the twilight of love, its splendor and richness.” He 
named his last novel “ Endymion” after Lady Bradford’s name, Selina, 
which is taken from the Greek word for the moon. 

Many of these newly discovered letters were penned on the Treasury 
bench in the House of Commons, or in the cabinet room at No. 10 Downing 
Street, and some of them were written on the black-edged note-paper which 
bore witness to the recent death of his wife. He defended himself from 
Lady Bradford’s reproaches by saying that he never asked anything from 
her but her society. “ When I have that,” he told her, “I am content, 
which I well may be, for its delight is ineffable.” 

“I require perfect solitude or perfect sympathy,” he says in another 
letter to the countess. “ My present life gives me neither of these ineffable 
blessings. It may be brilliant, but it is too fragmentary. It is not a com- 
plete existence. It gives me neither the highest development of the intellect 
nor of the heart; neither poetry nor love.” It was this same man who had 
written years before, in “ Lothair,” that “threescore years and ten, at the 
present day, is the period of romantic passion.” 

Hitherto these letters, eleven hundred of them, have been a carefully 
guarded possession of the Bradford family. 
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HEN his sister shoots and kills her brutal husband, young Kenneth Thornton flees from 
his home im Virginia to Kentucky, thereby taking the crime upon his own broad shoulders. 
He assumes the name of Cal Maggard, and begins life anew in a long-settled but primi- 


tive region among the Kentucky mountains. 


Here he meets and wins pretty Dorothy Harper, 


who lives with her uncle, old Caleb Harper, under the shade of a great walnut-tree which an 


ancestor of pioneer days planted and named the “ roof tree.” 


Dorothy has read the story of the 


tree in an ancient diary that she finds in the attic of her uncle’s house. 

Bas Rowlett, a neighbor, and an unsuccessful suitor of Dorothy's, pretends to be Maggard’s 
friend, but when the newcomer has been shot down by an unknown bullet, and lies badly wounded 
in Caleb Harper’s house, he learns that Rowlett has inspired the shooting, and they become 


sworn enemies. 


A bitter feud formerly raged in these mountains, with the Thorntons and the Harpers in one 


camp and the Rowletts and the Doanes as their foes. 


For years a truce has been loyally main- 


tained by Caleb Harper, as head of his clan, and Jim Rowlett, on behalf of the other faction; 


but old Caleb fears that Dorothy’s marriage to Cal Maggard will reopen the war. 
he gives his consent, and they are wedded beneath the ancestral walnut. 


Nevertheless, 
To the justice of the 


peace who performs the ceremony Maggard gives his real name, Kenneth Parish Thornton— 


an incident which provokes comment. 


In a terrific storm Caleb is crushed and killed by a falling tree, and the mantle of léadership 


descends upon Dorothy’s husband. 
XIV 


NTO the grave near the house the rough 
pine coffin, which had been knocked 
together by neighbor hands, was low- 

ered by members of both factions, whose 
peace the dead man had guarded. No cir- 
cuit-rider was available, but one or two 
godly men knelt there and prayed; and 
over the green valley, splendidly resurrect- 
ed from the scorch and thirst of the 
drought, floated untrained voices raised in 
the old hymns. 

Then, as the crowd scattered along its 
several ways, a handful of men delayed 
their departure. When the place had 
otherwise emptied itself, they led Cal Mag- 
gard—whose real name was Kenneth Par- 
ish Thornton—to his front door, where, 
without realization that they were select- 
ing a spot,of special significance, they halt- 
ed under the nobly spread shade of the tree. 


The walnut, surviving the great storm, 
and throwing off the blight of dry weeks, 
had freshened its leafage into renewed 
vigor. Though its scar was fresh and raw, 
its vital stalwartness was that of a veteran 
who has once more triumphed over his 
wounds. 

The few men who had remained were all 
Doanes, in clan affiliation if not in name. 
They stood as solemnly silent as they had 
been by the open grave, but with heads no 
longer uncovered, and with a grimmer 
quality in their sober eyes. 

It was Hump Doane, the man with the 
twisted back, who broke the silence as 
spokesman for the group; and his high, 
sharp voice carried the rasping suggestion 
of a threat. 

“ Afore we went away from here,” he 
said with a note of embarrassment, “ we 
‘lowed thet we hed need ter ask ye a few 
questions, Mr. Thornton.” 


* Copyright, 1920. by Charles Neville Buck—This story began in the August number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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“T’m harkenin’ ter ye,” came the non- 
committal rejoinder. 

“The man we’ve jest laid ter rest was 
the leader of the Harpers an’ the Thorn- 
tons; but over an’ above thet he was the 
friend of every man thet loved peace-abid- 
in’ and human betterment.” 

That tribute Cal acknowledged with a 
grave inclination of his head but no word. 

“ So long es he lived, the truce thet he’d 
done made endured. Now thet he’s dead, 
hit would be a right distressful thing ef hit 
collapsed.” 

Maggard’s candid eyes engaged those of 
the others in level glance as he inquired: 

“Ts thar any self-respectin’ man thet 
feels contrariwise, Mr. Doane?” 

“ Thet’s what we seeks ter find out. 
With Caleb dead an’ gone, no man kin 
handily foretell what the Thorntons aim 
ter do; an’ without we knows we kain’t 
breathe free.” 

“Why does ye come ter me?” 

“ Because folks tells hit thet the old man 
named ye ter stand in his stead. Ef ye 
does thet, we hev need ter put some ques- 
tions up ter ye.” 

“T hain’t said I sought no leadership; 
but speak right out fer yoreselves,” invited 
Maggard. 

“ All right! We knows thet ye come 
hyar from somewhars else—an’ we don’t 
know whar from. Because ye’re old Ca- 
leb Harper’s heir, what ye does an’ what 
ye says gits ter be mighty pithy an’ per- 
tinent ter us.” 

“T’ve done come ter kinderly reelize 
that myself hyar of late.” 

“Ye comes from Virginny, folks says. 
Air thet true?” 

“ Thet’s true.” 

“ An’ ye give one name when ye come 
an’ tuck another when ye’d been hyar a 
while. Air thet true likewise?” 

Maggard stiffened, but he bowed his 
head in assent. 

“ All right, then. I reckon ye kin see fer 
yoreself thet ef we’ve got ter trust our 
business in yore hands to’rds keepin’ the 
truce, we’ve jedgmatically got ter confi- 
dence ye. We seeks ter hev ye ter tell us 
why ye left Virginny, an’ why ye changed 
yore name. We wants ter send a man of 
our own pick an’ choosin’ over thar an’ 
find out fer ourselves jest what yore repute 
war in yore own home afore ye came hyar.”’ 

Cal could feel the tingling of antagonism 
in a galvanic current along his spine. He 
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knew that his eyes had flashed defiance be- 
fore he could quell their impulse and con- 
trol his features; but he held his lips tight 
for a rebellious moment, and when he 
opened them he asked with a velvety 
smoothness: 

“Ye says nobody didn’t mistrust Caleb 
Harper. Why didn’t ye ask him, whilst he 
war still a livin’, whether he’d made an 
heir outen a man thet couldn’t nohow be 
confidenced ?”’ 

“So long es he lived,” came the hunch- 
back’s quick and stingingly sharp retort, 
“we didn’t need ter ask no questions at 
all, an’ thar warn’t no prophets amongst 
us ter foresay he was goin’ ter die sudden- 
like, without tellin’ us what we needed ter 
know. Will ye give us them facts thet 
we're askin’ fer, or won’t ye?” 

“I won't,” said Maggard shortly. “I 
stand ter be jedged by the way I demeans 
myself. I don’t suffer no man ter badger 
me with questions like es ef I war some 
criminal in the jail-house!” 

The grotesque face of the hunchback 
hardened to the stony antagonism of an is- 
sue joined. His dwarfed and twisted body 
seemed to loom taller and more shapely, as 
if the power of the imprisoned spirit were 
expanding its ugly shell from within, and 
an undeniable dignity showed itself flash- 
ingly through the caricatured features. 

Behind him, his silent colleagues stiff- 
ened likewise. Though they were all tall 
men, with eyes flaming in unspoken wrath, 
they seemed smaller than he in everything 
but bodily stature. 

After a brief pause, Hump Doane 
wheeled about and addressed himself to his 
companions. 

“I reckon thet’s all, men,” he said 
briefly. 

Cal Maggard recognized that the silence 
with which they turned away from him 
was more ominous than if they had berated 
him. Yet before he reached the stile 
Doane halted and stood irresolute, with his 
gaze groundward and his chin on his breast. 
Then, summoning his fellows with a jerk 
of the thumb, he turned back to the spot 
where Cal Maggard had remained unmov- 
ing at the base of the great tree. Though 
still solemn, the hunchback’s face was no 
longer wrathful. - : 

“Sometimes, Mr. Thornton,” he said 
with a slow weighing of his words, “‘ men 
thet aims at accord fails ter comprehend 
each other, an’ gits the seemin’ of cavilin’, 
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““AN' MAKE A KIND OF GREEN KIVERLET OVER HIM” 
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Mebby we kinderly got off on the wrong 
foot, an’ I kain’t go away from hyar satis- 
fied without I’m plumb sartain thet ye on- 
derstands me aright.” 

Maggard had learned to read human 
features and human contact clearly enough 
to place this man in his rightful page and 
column of life. He recognized an honesty 
and sincerity that might be trusted under 
the test of torture itself, purposes undeviat- 
ingly true, and the narrow intensity of 
fanaticism. He would have liked to make 
a friend and an ally of this man, yet the 
question that had been raised could not be 
answered. 

“T hain’t only willin’ but plumb anxious 
ter hear all ye’ve got ter say, Mr. Doane,” 
was his serious reply. 

“ Hit hain’t no light an’ frivolous sperit 
of meddlin’,” the other went on, after a 
judicial pause, “‘ thet brings me hyar askin’ 
ye questions thet seems imp’dent an’ nosey. 
Hit’s a dire need of safeguardin’ the peace 
of our folks—aye, an’ thar lives, too, like 
es not.” 

He paused, leaving room for an answer 
that would make easier his approach to an 
understanding; but no answer came. 


“Ye hain’t got no handy way of know- 
in’,” he continued, “ like me an’ some of 
these other men thet’s always lived hyar- 
abouts, what a ticklish balance things rests 


on in this section. A feller mout reason- 
ably surmise thet a peace what hes stood 
fer twenty y’ar an’ more would go on 
standin’; but mebby in yore time ye’ve 
done seed a circus show—hev ye?” 

Maggard nodded, wondering what moral 
was to be drawn from tan-bark ring and 
canvas top. 

“ Then like es not ye’ve seed one of them 
fellers in tights an’ tin spangles balancin’ 
a ladder on his chest with a seesaw atop 
hit, an’ a human bein’ settin’ on each end 
of thet seesaw. Hit looks like he does hit 
plumb easy; but ef he boggles or stumbles, 
them folks up thar falls down, sure as hell’s 
hot!” 

“1 reckon thet’s right.” 

“Wa-al, thar’s trouble-makin’ sperits 
amongst both the Doanes an’ the Harpers, 
an’ they seeks ter start all thet hell up a 
bilin’ ergin like the devil’s own caldron. 
Ef we’ve done maintained peace ’stid of 
war fer upwards of twenty y’ars, hit’s be- 
cause old Caleb an’ a few more like him 
hes been balancin’ thet ladder till thar 
hearts was nigh ter bustin’ with the weight 
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of hit. Peace hain’t nuver stood upright 
amongst us by hits own self, an’ hit won’t 
do hit now. Ef ye stands in old Caleb’s 
shoes, Mr. Thornton, ye’ve got ter stand 
balancin’ thet ladder, too!” 

“We hain’t hed no disagreement es ter 
thet, Mr. Doane. I craves law-abidin’ life 
an’ friendly neighbors as master strong es 
you does.” 

“ An’ yit,” continued the cripple earnest- 
ly, “ef thet war ever busts loose afresh, 
hit ‘ll make these hyar numerous small 
streams, in a manner of speakin’, run red 
with men’s blood an’ salty with women’s 
tears, I fears me. I’ve done dreamt of a 
time when all thet pizen blight would be 
swep’ away from the hills like a fog, an’ I 
sought ter gain yore aid in hastenin’ thet 
day. A man kain’t skeercely plead with 
his enemy, but he kin with his friend; an’ 
thet’s how I hoped I’d be met.” 

“Yore friend is what I’d love ter be, 
Mr. Doane.” 

Maggard stood with his hand resting on 
the bark of the tree, as if out of it, or from 
the dust of those wiser men whose graves 
its roots penetrated, he might hope to draw 
some virtue from the far past that it com- 
memorated. His eyes were darkly clouded 
with the trouble and perplexity of his di- 
lemma. To refuse Doane’s request was to 
stand on a seeming point either of stubborn 
pride or of confessed guilt. To accede was 
to face the court that wanted him for mur- 
der and that would prostitute justice to 
hang him. 

“Them things ye dreams of an’ hopes 
fer,” he went on in a voice thrilling with 
earnestness and sincerity, “ air matters thet 
I’ve got heart an’ cravin’ ter see come 
erbout. An’ yit—I kain’t answer yore 
question. Hit’s the only test ye could seek 
ter put me ter thet I wouldn’t enjoy ter 
meet outright.” 

“Then, even atter what I’ve told ye, ye 
still refuses me?” 

“Even atter what ye’ve told me, an’ de- 
spite thet I accords with all ye seeks ter 
compass hyarabouts, I’ve got ter refuse ye. 
I tell ye, Mr. Doane, I hain’t got no other 
choice.” 

This time Hump Doane and his delega- 
tion did not turn back, but crossed the 
stile and passed stiffly on. 

Thornton—for it was useless to think of 
himself longer as Cal Maggard—stood 
straight-shouldered until the turn of the 
road took them beyond sight. Then his 
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head came down and his eyes clouded into 
a deep misery. 


That night the moon rode in a sky where 
the only clouds were wisps of opal fleece, 
and the ranges were flat and colossal ram- 
parts of cobalt. Down in the valley, where 


the river 

looped its 

shimmering 

thread, the ra- 

diance was a 

wash of plat- 

inum softly broken by blue-gray 
islands of shadow. 

Dorothy Thornton stood, a 
dim and ghostly figure of mute 
distress, by the grave in the 
thicketed burial-ground, where the new 
mound showed glaringly raw with its 
freshly spaded earth. Parish Thornton 
stood by her side. While she mourned for 
the old man who had sought to be father 
and mother to her, he thought of the sa- 
gacious old shepherd without whose gui- 
dance the flocks were already showing ten- 
dencies to stampede in panic. 

Parish Thornton would have given much 
for a word of counsel to-night from those 
silent lips. Hardly realizing what impulse 
prompted him, he raised his eyes to the 
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great gray-purple shadow-shape of the tree, 
whose roots lay in those Revolutionary 
graves, and whose topmost plumes of foli- 
age seemed to brush the starry sky, where 
the spirits of the dead might be having 
their serener life. 

“Let’s get some leaves off o’ the old 
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tree,” suggested the girl in a hushed voice, 
‘an’ make a kind of green kiverlet over 
him.” She shuddered as she added: “ The 
ground’s plumb naked!” 

When they had performed their whimsi- 
cal service—these two representatives of a 
grimly unimaginative race of stoics—they 
went again and stood together under the 
tree; and into the girl’s grief and the man’s 
forebodings crept an indefinable anodyne 
of quiet and consolation. 

That tree had known death before, and 
always after death it had known rebirth. 
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It could stand serene and placid over hearts 
bruised as was her own, because it had 
heard the echoes of immortality and seen 
the transient qualities of human grief. 

Now she could realize only death and 
death’s sorrow; but to it the seasons came 
and went as links in an unbroken chain. 
Beneath it slept the first friends who had 
loved it; somewhere in the great, star- 
strewn spaces above it, perhaps, dwelt the 
souls of unborn men and women who would 
love it hereafter. Somehow its age-old and 
ever young message seemed to come sooth- 
ingly to her heart: 

“ All end is but beginning, and no end 
is final. The present is but hesitation be- 
tween past and future. Shadows and sun- 
light are abstract things until you see them 
side by side, filtered through my branches. 
Winds are silent until they find voice 
through my leaves. My stanch column 
gives you your standard of uprightness. 
Beneath me red men and white men have 
fought and whispered of love. As my bud 
has come to leaf and in turn fallen, so gen- 
eration has followed generation. To the 


present I give the word of steadfastness 
and courage; for the future I bear the 


promise of hope.” 

Dorothy’s lissome beauty took on a 
touch of the supernatural from the magic 
of moonlight and soft shadow. The man 
slipped his arm about her, while they 
looked off across the dim distance of the 
hills and heard the lullaby of the night 
breeze in the branches overhead. 

“| war thinkin’, Cal,” said the girl in a 
hushed voice, “of what would ’a’ hap- 
pened ter me ef ye hedn’t come. I'd be 
the lonesomest body in the mountings of 
Kaintuck—but, thank God, ye did come!” 

XV 

AN agency for disturbing the precarious 
balance of peace was already at work, and 
the mainspring of its operation was the in- 
triguing mind of Bas Rowlett. 

Bas had had nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose by weakening the pacific pow- 
er of old Caleb, whose granddaughter he 
sought to wed. But with a successful rival, 
his sworn enemy, usurping the authority to 
which he had himself expected to succeed, 
his interests were reversed. If he could 
not rule he could wreck, and the promis- 
cuous succession of tragedies that would 
follow in the wake of such an avalanche 
had no terrors to give Bas pause. Many 
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volunteers would arise to strike down his 
foe and leave him safe on the outskirts of 
the conflict. He could stand apart, unctu- 
ously crying out for peace, and washing his 
hands after the fashion of Pontius Pilate. 

Manifestly the first blow must seem to 
come from the Harper-Thornton faction, in 
order that their Doane-Rowlett adversaries 
might righteously take the path of reprisal. 

The device upon which the intriguer de- 
cided was one requiring such delicate han- 
dling that he dared not*trust it to either 
young Pete Doane or the faithful Sim 
Squires. But Bas, who could kill his squir- 
rel without breaking its skin or drawing a 
drop of blood by that beautiful achieve- 
ment of marksmanship known as “ bark- 
ing” it, could trust himself. 

One evening he lay in the laurel behind 
the house where dwelt his universally re- 
spected kinsman, old Jim Rowlett. Bas 
had no intention of harming the old man, 
who sat unsuspectingly smoking; but he 
was bent on making it seem evident that 
some one had sought to assassinate him. 
It was not at Jim’s breast that he aimed 
his rifle, but at the peak of his tall-crowned 
slouch hat. 

The sights of his weapon showed clean 
as the rustless barrel rested on a log. Bas 
himself lay stretched full length, in that 
position which gives the greatest certainty 
of marksmanship. 

The breeze swayed a bough of an old 
apple-tree across his line of aim, and the 
man stopped, disconcerted and cursing. 
His temples moist with nervous sweat, he 
took the rifle down from his shoulder and 
flexed his muscles in rest. Then he aimed 
again and pressed the trigger. 

He could not tarry now, but he paused 
long enough to see the punctured hat spin 
downward from the aged head and the old 
man rise, bewildered but unhurt, with a 
hand experimentally rubbing his white 
crown. Then, edging through the brush as 
a woman rushed out screaming, Bas made 
his way to the house of Kenneth Thorn- 
ton. The first gun had been fired in the 
new Harper-Doane war. 

Bas knew that the tidings of the sup- 
posed attempt on the patriarch’s life would 
go winging rapidly through the community, 
and it pleased him to be at his enemy’s 
house at a time which would seem practi- 
cally contemporaneous with the shooting. 
To have reached his own place would have 
taken longer. 

















When he arrived, however, the head of 
the house was not indoors. Thornton was 
strong enough now to move about the place 
a little, though he still fretted under a 
weakness that galled him; so Bas found 
Dorothy alone. 

“‘T reckon, leetle gal,” he began sympa- 
thetically, “yore heart’s right sore these 
days since yore gran’pap died. My own 
heart’s sore fer ye, too.” ; 

“He was mighty devoted ter ye, Bas,” 
said the girl. 

The man who had just come from an act 
of perfidy nodded a grave head. 

“T don’t know whether he ever named 
hit ter ye, Dorothy,” came his slow words, 
“but thet day when ye war wedded, he 
tuck me aside an’ besought me always ter 
stand by ye an’ befriend ye.” 

“Ye acted mouty true-hearted thet day, 
Bas,” she made acknowledgment. 

The conspirator responded with a melan- 
choly smile. 

‘“T reckon I don’t hev ter tell ye I’d do 
‘most anything fer ye, leetle gal. I'd hed 
hopes thet didn’t turn out, but I kin still be 
a friend. I’d go through hell fer ye any 
time!” 

He rose suddenly from his seat on the 
kitchen threshold, and into his eyes came a 
flash of feeling. If it was love, there was 
an unexpectedly greedy quality in it that 
frightened her. Almost at once, however, 
the man recovered himself and turned away, 
and the girl breathed easy again. 

‘I’m beholden ter ye fer many things,” 
she said softly. 

Suddenly and with no reason that she 
could explain, his words, “I’d do ’most 
anything fer ye,” set her thoughts flowing 
into a new channel. She was thinking what 
men do without reward for the women they 
love. This man, she told herself in her ig- 
norance of the truth, had sacrificed his 
hopes without complaint. She knew of only 
one greater sacrifice, and of that she could 
never think without a cloud of dread shut- 
ting off the sunlight of her happiness. 

Even Bas would hardly have done what 
Parish had done for his sister—assumed a 
guilt of murder which made of himself an 
exile and a refugee whom the future always 
threatened. 

Then, somehow, as Bas sat silent, she 
saw again that hunger in his eyes—a hun- 
ger so wolfish that it was difficult to har- 
monize it with his record of generous self- 
effacement; a hunger so avidly rapacious 
10 
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that a dim and unacknowledged uneasiness 
stirred in her heart. 

But at that moment they heard a shout 
from the front, and Peanuts Causey came 
hurriedly around the corner of the house. 
His great neck and fat face were fiery red 
with heat and excitement, and he panted as 
he gave them his news. 

“Old Jim Rowlett’s done been shot at 
from the bresh!” he told them. “ He 
warn’t killed, ner yet hit, but men says the 
war’s like ter bust loose ergin!” 

““ My God!” exclaimed Bas Rowlett in a 


tone of shocked incredulity. “Old Jim 
hain’t got no enemies. A man would hev 
need ter be a fiend ter harm him! I’ve got 


ter git over thar straightway.” 


Yet the crater did not at once burst into 
eruption. For a while yet it smoldered— 
held from a fiery outbreak by the sober 
counsel of the man who had been fired 
on, and who had seemingly escaped death 
by a miracle. 

Adherents of the two factions still spoke 
as they met on the road, but when they 
separated each turned his head to watch 
the other out of sight, and neither trusted 
an unprotected back to the good faith of 
his possible adversary. 

To the house of Aaron Capper went cer- 
tain of the Harper kin who knew not where 
else to turn—ignoring Parish Thornton as 
a young pretender for whom they had little 
more liking than for the enemy himself. 
These hotheads were herded to old Aaron’s 
threshold by Sim Squires, who for the occa- 
sion laid aside his vapid grin, but accentu- 
ated the swagger of his lurching shoulders. 

The elderly clansman received them and 
heard their talk. Much of it was wild and 
foolish—a loud demand for the advantage 
of the first blow, since the fight was inevi- 
table. All disclaimed any knowledge of the 
attempted outrage on old Jim Rowlett; but 
even in their frothy folly and yeasty clam- 
or, none was so bereft as to deny that the 
Harpers must face accountability. 

Aaron, who during the whole long truce 
had been fretting for a free hand, listened 
now with a self-governed balance that as- 
tonished his visitors. 

“ Men,” said he, with a ring of authority 
in his voice, “ thar hain’t no profit in head- 
long overhastiness. This matter don’t as- 
tonish me none. I’ve done been mistrustin’ 
hit would come ter pass, an’ I been prayin’ 
fer guidance. We've got ter hev speech 
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“OLD JIM ROWLETT'S DONE BEEN 

SHOT AT FROM THE BRESH! HE 
WARN'T HIT, BUT MEN SAYS THE 
WAR'S LIKE TER BUST LOOSE ERGIN!” 


with young Parish Thornton afore 
we turns a wheel.” 

Sim Squires had not been enlisting 
his recruits from the ranks of those who 
wished to turn to Thornton, and from them 
rose a yelping clamor of dissent at such a 
suggestion; but Aaron’; authority was pow- 
erful enough to quell the mutiny, and he 
went evenly on. 

“ Ef we’ve got ter fight, we hev need ter 
stand tergether solid, an’ ther’s good men 
amongst us thet wouldn’t nuver fergive af- 
frontin’ old Caleb’s memory by lookin’ over 
his gal’s husband. If ye’ve come hyar ter 
take counsel with me, I gives hit ter ye, an’ 
hit’s this — don’t let nobody take no on- 
toward step twell I’ve done talked with 





Parish Thornton. An’ if ye hain’t goin’ ter 
heed thet counsel—” 

The quiet voice ripped abruptly into an 
explosiveness under which some of them 
cowered as under a lash. 

“Then I reckon thar’ll be Thorntons an’ 
Harpers thet wi//—an’ they’ll fight both the 
Doanes an’ your crowd alike!” 


XVI 
KENNETH PARISH THORNTON sat on 


the door-step of the house, gazing abstract- 
edly upward to where, through soft meshes 
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of greenery, the filtering sunlight sifted like 
gold-dust shaken in the pan of some im- 
palpable prospector. 

Here, he told himself, he ought to be 
happy beyond any whisper of discontent, 
save for the fret of his lingering weakness. 
Through the open door of the house came 
the voice of Dorothy raised in song, and 
the man’s face softened and his white teeth 
flashed into a smile as he listened. Then it 
clouded again. 

Parish Thornton did not know all the 
insidious forces that were working in the 
silences of the hills, but he divined enough 
to feel the brewing of a storm, which, in 
its bursting, might strike closer and with 
more shattering force than the bolt that 
had scarred the giant tree-trunk. 

Two passions claimed his deep acknowl- 
edgment of allegiance, and now they were 
in conflict. One was as clear and flawlessly 
gracious as the arch of blue sky above him 

and that was his love. The other was as 


wild and impetuous as the fierceness of the 
tempests that sprang to ungoverned life 
among these crags—and that was his hate. 

When he had swern to Bas Rowlett that 
he would avenge his betrayal with death, 


he had taken that oath solemnly and, he 
sincerely believed, in the sight of God. It 
was, therefore, a vow that could be neither 
abandoned, modified, nor softened. 

The man who must die knew, as did he 
himself and the heavenly witness to the 
compact, that his physical incapacity had 
been responsible for his deferred action; 
but now, with returning strength, he must 
make amends of promptness. He would 
set out to-day on the task of cleansing his 
conscience with performance. In killing 
Bas Rowlett he would be performing a 
virtuous act. As to that he had no mis- 
giving, but an inner voice spoke in dis- 
turbing whispers. He could not forget 
Hump Doane’s prophecy of tribulation. By 
killing Bas now, he might even launch that 
terrible avalanche! 

‘An’ yit, ef I tarries a few days more,” 
he argued stubbornly within himself, “ hit’s 
crgoin’ ter be even wusser. I’m my own 
man now, an’ licensed ter act fer myself.” 

He stiffened resolutely against the tide of 
doubt. His fine face darkened with the 
blood malignity of his heritage. 

He went silently into the house and be- 
gan making his preparations. His pistol 
holster should have fitted under his left 
armpit, but it was useless there now, with 


no right hand to draw or use it; so Parish 
Thornton thrust it into his coat pocket on 
the left-hand side. 

At the door he halted in fresh perplex- 
ity. He could not embark on a mission 
that might permit of no returning without 
bidding Dorothy good-by; but as he 
thought of that farewell, his face twitched, 
and the agate hardness wavered. 

So he stood for a while in debate with 
himself; the relentlessness of the execu- 
tioner warring obdurately with the tender- 
ness of the lover. While he did so, a group 
of three horsemen came into view on the 
highway, mov-ng slowly toward his house. 

When the trio of visitors had dismount- 
ed, an elderly man, whose face held a 
deadly sort of gravity, approached, intro- 
ducing himself as Aaron Capper and his 
companions as Sim Squires and Lincoln 
Thornton. 

“* Albeit we hain’t well Deknownst ter one 
another,” Aaron reminded him, “ we’re all 
kinfolks more or less. We've done rid over 
ter hev speech with ye consarnin’ right sober 
matters.” 

“Won’t ye come inside an’ sot ye 
cheers?” invited Parish. 

The elder man shook his head as he 
wiped his perspiring and dust-caked face 
on the sleeve of his shirt. 

“ The breeze is stirrin’ tol’able fresh out 
hyar,” suggested Aaron; “ an’ thet old 
walnuck-tree casts down a right grateful 
shade. I'd jest es lieve talk out hyar, ef 
hit suits you.” 

So under the tree, where a light breeze 
stirred with welcome tempering across the 
river, the four men squatted on their heels 
and lighted their pipes. 

“ Thar hain’t no profit in mincin’ mat- 
ters none,” began old Aaron curtly. “I 
lost me three boys when they fit the battle 
of Claytown twenty y’ars back; an’ now 
hit looks powerful like the war’s fixin’ ter 
bust out afresh. Ef hit does, I aims ter 
take me full toll fer thar killin’.” 

Parish Thornton—who ten minutes be- 
fore had been planning a killing of his own 
—raised his brows at this unsoftened blunt- 
ness of announcement; but he inquired of 
Aaron Capper, as he had done of Hump 
Doane: 

“Why does ye come ter me?” 

“We comes ter ye,” Aaron gave him 
unambiguous answer, “ because ef the Har- 
pers hev got ter fight, thar hain’t no health 
in divided leaderships ner dilatory delays. 
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Some men seems ter hold thet because ye 
wed with old Caleb’s gal, ye’re licensed 
ter stand in old Caleb’s shoes, whilst oth- 
ers seems disinclined ter tolerate ye at all, 
an’ spits ye out o’ thar mouths.” 

“Which of them lots does you men stand 
with?” 

The question came soberly, yet some- 
thing like a riffle of amusement glinted in 
the eyes of Parish Thornton as ke put it. 

“T hain’t made up my mind yit. All I 
knows is thet some fellers called un me ter 
head the Harpers, an’ afore I give ’em any 
answer, I ‘lowed thet hit become us ter hev 
speech with ye fust. We owed ye thet 
much, because the Doanes ‘ll p’intblank 
deem thet the trouble started when ye wed 
Bas Rowlett’s gal—an’ whatever we does, 
they'll hold ye accountable.” 

The heir to Caleb Harper’s perplexities 
stood leaning against the tree. There were 


still moments when his strength seemed to 
ebb capriciously and leave him giddy. 
After a moment, however, he smiled quiet- 
ly and glanced about the little group. 
“Two millstones don’t do nothin’ but 
jest eternally grind erginst one another,” 


he observed dryly; “‘ but the corn thet ye 
feeds ’em gits powdered up right small. 
Hit looks right shrewdly like I’m jest the 
grist thet two crowds of ye air a gittin’ 
ready ter powder up!” 

“ An’ does ye ‘low hit becomes ye ter 
suffer thet without showin’ no sperit?” 

Parish Thornton shrugged his shoulders. 

“When I come over hyar, I didn’t ask 
nothin’ but ter be left alone. I married 
Dorothy, an’ old Caleb confidenced me. 
I’ve got my own affairs ter tend, an’ I’m 
satisfied ter tend ’em. So fur es frayin’ an’ 
fightin’ goes ’—his voice mounted sudden- 
ly, and the half-whimsical humor died in- 
stantly in his eyes—‘ I’ve got some of my 
own ter study erbout, an’ I don’t have ter 
meddle with other folks’ quarrels.” 

“Then ye aims ter stand aside an’ let 
things take their own course?” 

“ Thet’s what I ‘lowed ter do; but ye’ve 
jest done told me thet the Doanes don’t 
aim ter /et me stand aside. S’pose ye tells 
me some more.” 

“ All right,” said Aaron bruskly. 
tell ye a lavish.” 

Dorothy had come to the front door and 
looked out. Seeing the men still mopping 
hot faces, she had brought out a pitcher 
of cool buttermilk and a pewter mug. The 
backs of the three visitors were turned to- 
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ward the house, and her feet on the grass 
had made no sound, so that only Parish 
himself had krown of her coming. With 
a lifting of the brows, he had signaled her 
to wait until old Aaron finished speaking. 

“I’ve done sought by prayer an’ solemn 
ponderin’ ter take counsel with Almighty 
God; but the blood of them three boys hes 
been cryin’ out ter me fer twenty y’ars, an’ 
sometimes hit’s slavish hard ter hold myself 
in check. Yit I knows thet ef the war does 
begin, hit’s goin’ ter bring sich a monstrous 
sum of ruination an’ mischief thet a man’s 
beholden ter avert hit ef he kin. So I 
comes ter ye, es Caleb Harper’s heir, ter 
hear what ye’ve got ter say.” 

Dorothy Thornton’s eyes widened as, 
standing with the pitcher and the ancient 
mug in her hands, she listened to that 
speech. Then, as the full import of its 
feudal menace broke upon her understand- 
ing, the blossom color flowed out of her 
smooth cheeks and neck, leaving them ivory 
white: 

She saw herself as the agency which had 
drawn her husband into the vortex, and bit- 
terly reflected that this had been her dowry 
and the gift of her love! 

Parish’s glance, held by that stunned 
fixity in Dorothy’s expression, attracted the 
attention of the others. Old Aaron Capper, 
turning his head, saw her, and let a low 
oath of exasperation, escape him. 

“Send her away!” he snapped angrily. 
“This hyar hain’t no woman’s business. 
How much did she hear?” 

Parish Thornton went forward and took 
the pitcher and mug from his wife’s hand. 
Then he shook his head, and his voice al- 
tered to a new ring—quiet, yet electrically 
charged with dominance. 

“No!” he ripped out shortly. “I hain’t 
ergoin’ ter send her away. Ye says hit 
hain’t no woman’s business, an’ yit she’s 
Caleb Harper’s gran’daughter, an’ because 
of her weddin’ with me, ye won’t suffer me 
— Harpers an’ Doanes alike—ter foller out 
my own affairs in my own fashion, onmo- 
lested, as I’d wish ter do.” 

Aaron came to his feet, with new pro- 
tests rising to his lips, but an imperious 
gesture of command from Parish silenced 
him into a bewildered obedience. It had 
suddenly become impossible to browbeat 
this man. 

“ Dorothy,” he said, “ I reckon ye heared 
enough ter know what brought these men 
hyar. They norates thet the Doanes holds 
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me accountable fer whatever the Harpers 
does, good or evil, because I stands as heir 
ter yore gran’pap. They tells me likewise 
thet the Harpers hain’t got no sottled lead- 
er, an’ only two things hinders me from 
claimin’ thet job myself. Fust place, I 
don’t crave ter mingle in thar ructions; and 
second place, they won’t hev none of me. 
Seems like I’m the hot iron betwixt the 
hammer an’ the anvil. An’ bein’ es ye’re 
my wife, thet’s a state of things thet con- 
sarns you es well es me.” 

A Valkyrie fire glowed in the young 
woman’s dark eyes, and her hands clenched 
tautly. The color that had gone out of 
her cheeks came back with a vivid rush 
which seemed to transform her as a lighted 
wick transforms a candle. 

“When my gran’pap war a strivin’ 
ag’inst all manner of odds fer peace,” she 
said disdainfully, “ thar was them thet kept 
hamperin’ him by whoopin’ on the trouble- 
makers. I’ve done heared him say thet one 


turrible hard man ter reason with bore the 
name of Aaron Capper!” 

The elderly spokesman of the delegation 
flushed brick-red, and his heavy lashes 
gathered close in a menacing scowl. 


“No man didn’t love Caleb Harper no 
better ’n me,” he protested indignantly; 
‘but ef we've got ter fight, hit profits us 
ter hit fust—an’ hit hard!” 

‘Now, I’ve got somethin’ ter tell ye,” 
went on Parish, and though they did not 
know just when or how the change had 
been wrought, each of the three visitors 
began to realize that a subtle change had 
come over their relation to their host. 

At first they had spoken categorically, 
and he had listened passively. Now, when 
he spoke, they felt the compulsion of hark- 
ening to him as to one whose words carried 
authority. Personalities had been meas- 
ured as are foils in the hands of fencers, 
and Parish Thornton was being recognized 
to hold the longest and keenest blade. 

“T’ve done sought to show ye, out 0’ 
yore own mouths,” he said soberly, “ thet 
at one an’ the same time ye was demandin’ 
ter know what I aimed ter do an’ tellin’ me 
[ couldn’t do nothin’. Now I tells ye thar’s 
one thing I jedgmatically hain’t a goin’ ter 
do—an’ thet is ter stand by an’ suffer them 
two millstones ter grind me to powder!” 

He paused. The girl had moved forward 
until she stood at his side, with her out- 
stretched hand resting against the bark of 
the old tree in a reverent touch of caress. 
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She ignored the others and spoke to her 
husband. 

“ Back thar in the beginnin’s, Cal,” she 
said, clinging to the name by which she 
had first known him, “ our foreparents 
planted this tree, an’ founded this coun- 
try, an’ held hit erginst the Injuns. They 
was leaders then—afore any man hed ever 
heared of Cappers, an’ Squireses, an’ the 
like. I reckon ef men needs a leader now, 
hit runs in yore blood ter be one—but a 
leader fer betterment, an’ one thet gives 
orders ’stid of takin’ ’em!” 

She turned then, and with her chin re- 
gally high she left them. A brief silence 
held after her going. “I reckon I couldn’t 
hardly hev said hit thet well myself,” an- 
nounced Parish Thornton quietly; “ but yit 
hit erbout sums up my answer ter ye. 
Whatever ye says from now on, erbout tak- 
in’ me er leavin’ me, the enemy’s done 
picked me out es the head man of the Har- 
pers—an’ what they’d love best would be 
ter see ye all cavilin’ amongst yoreselves. 
Caleb Harper picked me out, too. Now I 
aims ter stand by his choosin’—an’ I aims 
ter be heeded when I talks.” 

Aaron and Parish stood eye to eye, 
searching and measuring each other with 
gazes that sought to penetrate the surface 
of words and reach the core of character. 
The older man, angry and insulted though 
he felt himself, began to realize about his 
heart the glow of that unwilling admiration 
which comes in the presence c’ Yuman mas- 
tery and pays tribute to inherent power. 
The quiet assurance of this self-announced 
chieftain carried conviction that made ar- 
gument idle. 

“ Afore God,” he murmured, “ I believes 
ye’re a man!” ‘Then after a pause he add- 
ed: “ But nobody don’t know ye well 
enough; an’ afore a man kin be trusted ter 
give orders, he’s got ter prove hisself.” 

Parish Thornton laughed. 

“ Prove yoreself, then, Aaron,” he chal- 
lenged. “ Ye talks erbout yore hunger ter 
avenge yore dead boys—albeit they fell in 
a pitch-battle an’ ye don’t know who dead- 
ened ’em—an’ ther fire of thet wrath’s been 
coolin’ fer a full score of y’ars. Why did 
ye let hit simmer so long?” 

“‘ Because I was pledged ter peace an’ I 
wasn’t no truce-buster. I sought to remain 
steadfast and bide my time.” 

“ All right! Then ef fresh war-farin’ kin 
be sarcumvented, ye still stands beholden 
by thet pledge, don’t ye?” 
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“SEND HER AWAY!" AARON CAPPER SNAPPED ANGRILY. “THIS HYAR HAIN'T NO 
WOMAN'S BUSINESS " 


“Ef hit kin be—yes—but how kin hit ter mine. The bullit wound hyar in my 
be?” shoulder hain’t healed yit, an’ thar hain’t 
“ Thet’s what I aims ter show ye. Ye _ no hotter fire in hell than my own hate fer 
talks erbout yore grievance. Now listen whoever caused hit. So when ye talks ter 
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“WHEN MY GRAN’PAP WAR A STRIVIN’ FER PEACE THAR WAS THEM THET KEPT HAMPERIN’ HIM BY WHOOP- 
IN' ON THE TROUBLE-MAKERS. I'VE DONE HEARED HIM SAY THET ONE OF THEM WAS AARON CAPPER” 


me about grievances, ye talks a language his term for an interpreter was one that 
[ kin onderstand, without no lingster ter Englishmen had used in Chaucer’s day, 
construe hit!” and, save here, not since that long-gone 

He paused a moment, unconscious that time. Then he swept on, and Sim Squires, 
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listening to this man whom he had way- 
laid for hire, felt an unmanning creep of 
terror along his spine, and a fear such as 
he had never felt for any human being be- 
fore. The sweat on his face grew clammy, 
but with a mighty effort he held his fea- 
tures masklike. 

“ But atter you an’ me hed evened our 
scores—what then? Air ye willin’ ter burn 
down a dwellin’-house over the heads of 
them inside hit, jest ter scorch out a feisty 
dog thet’s done molested ye? Is thet lead- 
in’ men forwards—or jest backwards like a 
crawfish?” 

“ Ye talks,” said Aaron Capper sharply, 
“like es if I’d stirred up an’ provoked 
tribulation. Them fellers air a plottin’ ter- 
gither right now over at old Hump Doane’s 
house. Hell’s broth air a brewin’ thar!” 

The younger man’s head came back with 
a snap. 

“Ye says they’re holdin’ a council over 
thar at Hump Doane’s?” he demanded. 

“Yes; an’ hit’s a war conf’rence. I’ve 
hed men find thet out. They’re right sim- 
lar ter a swarm of hornets.” 

Parish Thornton took a step forward. 

“ Will the Harpers stand to what the two 
of us agrees on tergither in full accord, an’ 
leave cavilin’ an’ wranglin’ amongst our- 
selves fer a more seemly time?” 

Aaron nodded his head. 

“ So long as us two stands agreed, we kin 
handle ’em, I reckon.” 

The young man nodded his head in a 
gesture of swift decision. 

“ All right, then! I’m a goin’ over thar 
ter Hump Doane’s house an’ reason with 
them hotheads. I’m goin’ ter advocate 
peace es strong es any man kin; but I’m 
goin’ ter tell ‘em, too, that the Harpers 
kin give ’em unshirted hell ef they disdains 
peace. I’m goin’ ter pledge ourselves ter 
holp diskiver an’ penitentiary the man thet 
shot at old Jim Rowlett. Now does thet 
suit ye?” 

Aaron stood looking at Parish Thornton 
with eyes blankly dumfounded, and the 
other two faces mirrored his bewilderment. 
Then the spokesman broke into bitterly de- 
risive laughter, and his followers parroted 
his mirthless ridicule. 

“ Hit mout suit me,” he finally replied, 
“save only hit denotes thet ye’re either 
p’intedly wishful ter throw yore life away, 
or else plumb bereft of reason!” 

“ Thet’s a secret meetin’ over thar,”’ in- 
terposed Lincoln Thornton grimly, “ with 
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rifles in the la’rel ter take keer of tres- 
passers. They’d stretch ye dead afore ye 
got nigh enough ter shout out, much less 
ter reason with ’em. Some things is prac- 
tical an’ others is jest damn foolery!” 

“IT took thought of them chances,” re- 
plied Parish quietly, “ afore I made my 
proffer.” 

This time there was no laughter, but 
Aaron shook his head decisively. 

“ No,” he declared, “‘ hit won’t do. Hit’s 
a right brave idee, but hit would be sartain 
death. Ye’re the man they’re cussin’ an’ 
damnin’ over there right now, over an’ 
above all others.” 

“ All right, then,” asserted Thornton 
crisply. “ Ef I kin stop ‘em from cussin’ 
an’ damnin’ me, mebby they mout quiet 
down again an’ listen ter reason. Anyhow, 
ef ye agrees ter let me bind ye by my words, 
I’m a goin’ over thar.” 

After that the talk was such a discussion 
of ways and means as takes place between 
allies in complete harmony of agreement. 

“ Afore God in heaven,” exclaimed the 
old clansman at its end, “ye air a man 
thet’s cut out ter lead! Hev ye got yore 
pistol handy?” 

“ Hit’s handy enough,” answered Parish; 
“but I don’t aim ter go over thar armed. 
Ef they kills me, like ye foretells they will, 
they’ve got ter murder me cold-blooded, so 
all men kin see whar the fault lays at!” 

XVII 

PARISH THORNTON and Aaron Capper 
stood for a few moments watching the de- 
parture of the two other horsemen, one of 
whom was a spy and a traitor. Aaron 
meant to wait here until he could ride home 
with some knowledge of the outcome of his 
new ally’s mad project. 

Parish could not postpone his mission, 
for the summer afternoon was already half 
spent, and his depleted strength would make 
traveling slow. The thought that now op- 
pressed him was the need of saying good- 
by to Dorothy. Neither of them would fail 
to understand that it might be a last fare- 
well; there was no room for equivocation 
in this crisis. 

As he gazed up into the peaceful shade 
over his head, a flood of little memories, 
bound to his heart, tendril-like, by sounds, 
sights, and fragrances, swept him with un- 
manning violence. He steadied himself 
against that assault and went resolutely 
into the house, where Dorothy was standing 
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with her back half-turned, so that she did 
not at once see him. 

Filching for himself yet another moment 
from the minutes that must be so fully 
used, he paused to gaze at her. He drank 
in her loveliness, which to his fondly be- 
mused eyes seemed too rare a gift for a man 
to claim long unchallenged by fate.. 

She stood deep in thought, artlessly posed 
in lancelike straightness. On the smooth 
whiteness of her neck a breath of breeze 
stirred wisps of bronzed and crisply curling 
hair. The swing of her shoulders was gal- 
lant, and the man thanked God for that. 
She would want her courage now. 

“ Dorothy,” he said softly, standing close 
to her side, “ I’ve got ter do somethin’ thet 
ye’re goin’ ter hate ter hev me ter onder- 
take—an’ yit I knows ye’ll want me ter do 
hit, too.” 

She wheeled at the tenseness of his voice. 
He wondered whether some premonition 
had already foreshadowed his announce- 
ment, for her cheeks were pale as she raised 
her hands and locked her fingers behind his 
head, standing off at arms’ length so that 
she might look into his face. 

He felt her hands tighten and tremble 


as he explained his purpose, and saw the 
lids close over her eyes, as if to shut out 
pictures of terror-stricken foreboding, while 
her lips parted stiffly in the pain of re- 


pressed emotion. For a moment Dorothy 
swayed uncertainly on her feet; then she 
recovered herself, and he swept her close 
into the circle of his one good arm while 
he pleaded with her in a shaken voice. 

“Fer God’s sake, honey,” he begged, 
“don’t seek ter dissuade me, fer I’ve got 
ter do hit! Sometimes hit seems ter me 
thet lovin’ ye an’ havin’ ye love me’s too 
much of a miracle ter endure. Hit well- 
nigh makes a craven out o’ me ter ponder 
hit!” 

With a passionate impulse of holding him 
for herself, her arms closed about him, and 
her soft body clung against his; but no 
sound of sobbing came from her lips. After 
a little she threw back her head and spoke 
rapidly, tensely, with the molten fierceness 
of one mountain-bred. 

“T hain’t seekin’ ter dissuade ye—I reck- 
on I egged ye on out thar under the tree— 
but ef any harm comes to ye, Cal, over yon, 
then afore God, even ef I’m only a woman, 
I’ll kill the man thet causes hit!” 

It was Dorothy who saddled and bridled 
the easy-paced mule for the man with the 
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bandaged arm to mount, and who gave him 
directions for reaching his destination. As 
he turned in his saddle, he summoned the 
spirit to flash upon her his old smile in fare- 
well, and she waved as if she were speeding 
him on some festival errand. Then, while 
old Aaron paced the dooryard with a grim 
face of pessimism bowed low over his chest, 
she turned into the house. Beside the bed 
where her lover had so long lain she 
dropped to her knees and clasped her hands 
in prayer. 

Parish Thornton had told. Aaron that he 
meant to go unarmed to the meeting, but so 
many thoughts had crowded upon him that 
only when he settled back against the high 
cantle of his saddle was he reminded, by 
its angular hardness, of the pistol which 
still bulged in his hip pocket. He drew 
rein to take it back, then shook his head 
and rode on again. 

‘“* Goin’ over an’ comin’ back,” he told 
himself, “ I’d jest as lieve’ be armed, any- 
how. Afore I gits thar I’ll climb down an’ 
hide the thing in some holler log.” 


Hump Doane’s house was larger than 
many of those lying scattered about it, but 
between its log walls hung a smoky air of 
the rudely medieval that made it a fit set- 
ting for so grit: a conclave. About the 
empty hearth of its main room sat a group 
of men, uncouthly dressed and unbarbered, 
and the smoke from their pipes hung stale 
and heavy. A door at the back and one at 
the front stood wide; but there were no 
windows, and along the blackened rafters 
hung strings of peppers and “ hands” of 
home-grown tobacco. A dull glint here and 
there against the walls proclaimed leaning 
rifles. 

On the threshold of the back door sat Bas 
Rowlett, gazing outward. His physical po- 
sition, beyond the margin of the group 
proper, seemed to typify the mental attitude 
of one who stood apart, detaching himself 
from the mounting tides of passion that held 
sway within. 

“I’m the feller thet got shot at, men,” 
declared old Jim, rising unsteadily from his 
chair and sweeping them all with his keen 
and sagacious old eyes. “ Until ter-day 
ye’ve all stud willin’ ter harken ter my 
counsel. Now, ef ye disregards me, an’ 
casts loose afresh all them old hates an’ 
passions, I’d ruther be dead than alive!” 

“‘ Afore God, what fer do we waste good 
time hyar cavilin’ an’ backbitin’ like a pas- 
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sel of old granny-women?” demanded Sam 
Opdyke, whose face was already flushed 
with liquor, as he came tumultuously to 
his feet, overturning his chair and lifting 
clenched fists above his head. “ When this 
hyar unknowed man come from Virginny 
ter start things up whar old Burrell Thorn- 
ton left ’em off at, he brung the war with 
him. Thet trouble-maker’s got ter die; an’ 
when he’s dead hit’s time ter parley erbout 
a new truce!” 

A low growl of approval ran in the 
throats of the hearers. Hump Doane rose 
and spoke, with his great head and mis- 
shapen shoulders not reaching far above the 
table-top. His thin voice cut sharply and 
stridently. 

“ T’ve always stood stanch by Jim Row- 
lett’s counsel,” he announced soberly; “ but 
we kain’t handily refuse ter see what our 
own eyes shows us. Ef the Harpers hed any 
survigrous leader thet hed come out strong 
fer peace, I’d still sanction givin’ him a 
chanst, but who hev they got? I talked 
solemn with this new man, Parish Thorn- 
ton, an’ I didn’t git no satisfaction out o’ 
him.” 

From the door Bas Rowlett raised an 
even voice of hypocrisy. 

“IT knows the new man better than any 
of ye, I reckon, an’ I believes him when 
he says he wants a quiet life; but I don’t 
skeercely deem the Harpers hev any notion 
of heedin’ him.” 

A red-haired fellow with a bull neck 
laughed derisively from his tilted chair 
before the hearth. 

“ Me, I’m fer peace till the cows comes 
home,” he asserted. “ We’ve prospered 
better with hit; but I despairs of gittin’ it 
till we’ve done weeded out the trouble- 
makers, an’ I favors startin’ with Parish 
Thornton an’ Aaron Capper, fust off.” 

Old Jim, who felt his power slipping from 
him, and who was too old to reassert it 
with the vigor of twenty years ago, rose 
again. In his attitude was the pathos of 
decayed influence and bitter failure at life’s 
end. 

“Men,” he implored, “I beseeches ye 
ter harken ter me. A man thet’s got ter 
be kilt kin always be kilt, but one thet’s 
dead kain’t be brought back ter life. Hold 
off this bloodshed fer a spell yit. Suffer 
me ter counsel with two or three Harpers 
an’ Thorntons afore ye goes too fur!” 

So long had this man’s voice held a wiz- 
ardry of influence that even now, though 
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the spirit of reconciliation had faint life in 
that meeting, a silence of respect and ven- 
eration followed on his words. While it en- 
dured, he gazed beseechingly around the 
group, to meet eyes that were all obdurately 
grim and adverse. 

It was Hump Doane who broke the 
pause. 

“Save fer a miracle of luck, Jim, ye’d 
be a dead man now; an’ whilst we tarries 
fer ye ter parley, you an’ me an’ others 
besides us air like ter die. Overhastiness is 
a sorry fault, but dilatoriness is oftentimes 
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sorrier! 


Back in the house that had been her 
grandfather’s sat the woman who had been 
for so short a time a wife, and who might 
so soen be a widow. She had risen from 
her knees at last, after agonized praying, 
but even through her petitions there came 
herrible and persistent pictures of what 
might be happening to the man who had 
smiled as he rodé away. 

Once his life had been spared to her, as 
by a miracle, but even yet he had never 
been a whole man since that night when the 
hidden rifleman had struck him down and 
so nearly killed him. They had been will- 
ing and glad to wait for the physical mend- 
ing that needed time, and to feel only grati- 
tude for the answering of prayer that had 
given them to each other; but now she 
was assailed and chilled and tortured by an 
unendurable fear that this happiness had 
been only a scrap and a sample, which 
would leave all the rest of her widowed life 
the bleaker for its memory. 

Dorothy sat by the window with a face 
as pallid as a ghost and fingers that wound 
in and out of spasmodic clutchings. Some- 
where in the orchard a rotten branch fell, 
and she started up with a muffled shriek 
in her throat. She fell to fancying the 
crack of hidden rifles in the laurel. 

She closed her eyes in an effort to forget 
her nightmare imaginings, and only saw 
more plainly the picture of a body sliding 
from its saddle and lying still in the creek- 
bed trail. 

She rose and paced the room; but outside 
in the road her gaze fell on old Aaron, who 
was uneasily pacing too, and in his droop- 
ing shoulders and grimly set face she read 
no encouragement to hope. Aaron knew 
well enough what such an undertaking 
meant, and there was no comfort for Dor- 
othy in his despairing attitude; and yet a 
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few hours ago the old man had cared little 
what might befall Thornton. 

This way and that along the corridors 
of thought and reflection the young wife 


“EF ANY HARM COMES x 

TO YE, CAL, OVER YON, “4 
THEN AFORE GOD, EVEN 

IF I'M ONLY A WOMAN, ’ ). 


I'LL KILL THE MAN 
THET CAUSES HIT!” 


fled for consolation, and everywhere she 
found only the mazes of a dark and haunt- 
ed labyrinth. 

She turned again to the window. Old 
Aaron had disappeared now, having prob- 
ably walked a little way along the road to 


while away the tedious minutes of suspense, 

and the girl felt as if a ‘jailer had left her 

some measure of freedom. His gloomy 

countenance and air of stoic resignation 
had begun to wear and 
rub insupportably upon 
her frayed nerves. 

Now she could go out 
and stand under the tree, 
which in its worldlessness 
was still a more sympa- 
thetic confidant than hu- 
man beings. 


She dropped on her 


te 


ET ane 


knees there in the long grass at the roots 
of the straight-stemmed walnut, and for 
the first time some spark of hope crept into 
her bruised soul. She began catching at 
little straws of comfort. 

“ I'd done fergot!” she exclaimed, as she 
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rose from her knees. “ Most like Bas Row- 
lett’s thar, so he’ll“hev one friend thet men 
won’t skeercely dast ter defy. Bas ‘ll 
stand by him like he done afore!” 

XVIII 

Ripinc with the weariness of a long con- 
valescence, Parish Thornton passed the 
house where for two days he had mace his 
abode, and turned into an upward-clirnbing 
trail, gloomily forested, where the tangle 
brushed his stirrups as he rode. On a 
“bald knob,” where the capriciousness of 
nature had left an untimbered summit to 
form a lookout, he drew rein and gazed 
down into the basin of a narrow creek- 
valley a mile distant, where in a cleared 
square of farm-land a lazy thread of smoke 
rose from a low roof. 

That house was his objective. From 
this point he must drop downward through 
woods which the eye could penetrate for 
only a few paces in any direction; where 
the poison ivy and sumac grew rank, and 
the iaurel and rhododendron made entan- 
glements that would have disconcerted a 
bear. He realized that it was probably a 


zone picketed by unseen riflemen, and that 


advisers who were by no means alarniists 
had told him that he could not pass through 
it alive. Yet he believed there was the 
possibility, and upon it he was staking 
everything, that so long as he rode openly 
and with the audacity of seeming self- 
confidence, these watchers by the way 
would, in sheer curiosity, pass him on to 
those within the house, from whom they 
took their orders. 

His life hung on the correctness of his 
assumption, but that hazard was a part of 
the game. He thrust his pistol into a 
broken oak where a woodpecker had nested, 
then flapped his rein and clucked to his 
mule. For the sake of a bold appearance, 
he raised his voice in a spirited and cheerful 
ballad; but from time to time he broke off, 
since he had stern need for acute listening. 

The mule carried him into and through 
a gorge where all day long a shadowy gloom 
hung among the fern-fringed rocks, and the 
austere wildness of dripping cliffs and for- 
bidding woods seemed a stage set for dark 
and tragic happenings. 

He passed not one but several rifles as 
he went. He even caught the glint of one 
muzzle among the waxen rhododendron 
leaves; but he pretended not to see it, and 
though every barrel was trained on him, 
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not a trigger was pressed. The coming of 
a Harper clansman to the conclave of the 
Doane chieftains was so astounding a phe- 
nomenon that it would be a pity to cut it 
short until its intent was made manifest. 

But Thornton came at last to a place 
where the forest ran out into more open 
woods, and the “trace” widened to a 
sledge-trail. He drew his horse to a stand- 
still and hallooed loudly, for he knew that 
at this point he must declare himself. From 
near by in the laure! came a prompt voice 
of response, though the speaker remained 
unseen. 

“Halt whar ye’re at,” it commanded 
gruffly. ‘“‘ What in hell does ye want over 
hyar?” 

“TI aimed ter hev speech with Hump 
Doane,” answered Thornton, unruffled, 
counterfeiting a tranquil ease. 

From the thicket drifted the unintelligi- 
ble mingling of two low voices in consulta- 
tion. Then a second voice spoke. 

“Wait right whar ye stands at, an’ don’t 
aim ter move till I tells ye ye kin.” 

Punctiliously Parish Thornton obeyed 
the injunction, sitting quietly in his saddle 
with a meditative gaze fixed on the twitch- 
ing of his mule’s ears. After a long time a 
stir in the thicket announced the return of 
the messenger, and a command came suc- 
cinctly from an invisible speaker. 

“Hitch yore critter an’ light down. 
Hump ‘lows he’ll see ye.” 

The door at the front of the house was 
closed now; but when Thornton had dis- 
mounted and knocked, it opened. Strain- 
ing his eyes at the darkness of the interior, 
he found himself in a room cloudy with 
tobacco-smoke and crowded with unoccu- 
pied chairs—yet empty of any humanity 
save for himself and the hunchback, who 
stood inhospitably bulking just beyond the 
threshold. The trap to the cock-loft was 
open, however, and the ladder was drawn 
up, so Thornton knew that this seeming 
of vacancy was deceptive, and that in all 
likelihood gun-barrels were trained from 
above. 

“I’ve done come,” he said steadily, rais- 
ing his voice so that it would carry to the 
unseen individuals whom he believed to be 
concealed near by, “ter see kin we two 
sarcumvent bloodshed. I bears due author- 
ity from the Thorntons and the Harpers. 
We seeks ter aid ye in diskiverin’ an’ pun- 
ishin’ the man thet sought ter kill Jim 
Rowlett, if so be ye’ll meet us half-way.” 
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For a moment there was silence in the 
room. Then, with a skeptical note of ridi- 
cule and challenge in his voice, the hunch- 
back demanded: 

“Why didn’t ye go to old Jim Rowlett 
hisself?”’ 

Though he had not been invited to enter, 
Parish Thornton took a forward step into 
the room, and a bold effrontery proclaimed 
itself in both the words and the manner of 
his response. 

“ T’ve done come ter both of ye. I knows 
full well I’m speakin’ right now in the hear- 
in’ of numerous men hyar, albeit they’re 
hidin’ out from me.” 

Again there was silence. Then Parish 
Thornton turned his eyes, following the 
cripple’s gaze, toward the open door, and 
found himself gazing into the muzzles of 
two rifles presented toward his breast. He 
laughed shortly. 

“T thought so!” he said. 

Glancing at the cock-loft, he saw other 
muzzles. In the back door, which swung 
silently open at the same moment, yet oth- 
ers gave back a dull glint of iron from the 
sunlight. 

Hump Doane’s piercing eyes bored into 
the face of the intruder during a long and 
uneasy silence. When his scrutiny had sat- 
isfied itself, he said with a blunt directness: 

“Ye hain’t no license ter know who’s 
inside my house, without ye come by that 
knowledge through spyin’ on me.” 

“Jest say one word, Hump, jest one 
word, an’ he won’t know nothin’ a minute 
hence! My trigger finger’s itchin’ right 
now!” 

“ Hold yore cacklin’ tongue, an’ lay aside 
thet gun,” the cripple barked back with the 
crack of a mule-whip in his voice. 

Silence again prevailed up there and fell 
upon the room below. Again the house- 
holder paused. Then he decided to throw 
aside futile pretense. 

“Come on back in hyar, men,” he gave 
acurt order. “ Thar hain’t no need of our 
askin’ no man’s leave ter meet hyar an’ 
talk, nohow.” 

Slowly and somewhat shamefacedly, if 
the truth must be told, the clansmen trooped 
heavily back through the two doors or slid 
down the lowered ladder, armed with rifles 
and pistols. Thornton had no trouble in 
identifying, by the malevolence on one 
face, the man who had pleaded for per- 
mission to kill him. He was the last to 
saunter in, and he still stood apart at the 
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far threshold with an air of casual detach- 
ment. He was Bas Rowlett. 

““ Now,” began Hump Doane in the over- 
bearing tone of an inquisitor, “ we don’t 
owe ye no explanations as ter which ner 
whether. We’ve gathered tergither, as we 
hev full right ter do, because you Harpers 
seems hell bent on forcin’ warfare down 
our throats, an’ we aims ter sarcumvent 
ye.” He paused, and a murmur of general 
approbation gave force to his announce- 
ment. “ But hit’s right p’intedly seemly fer 
you ter give us a reason why ye comes 
oninvited ter my house at such a time as 
this!” . 

It was to old Jim Rowlett that Parish 
Thornton turned now, ignoring the spokes- 
man who had addressed him. His voice 
was clear and even. 

“When I come hyar from Virginny,” he 
declared, ‘I didn’t never seek no leader- 
ship, an’ the Thorntons in gin’ral didn’t 
never press me ter take over none; but thar 
was men hyar thet wouldn’t look on me in 
no other guise, an’ them men war you 
Doanes!”’ 

“Us Doanes!” broke out the red-eyed 
Opdyke explosively. ‘‘ What in hell hev we 
got ter do with yore feisty lot?” 

“Yes, you Doanes,” Thornton shot back 
at him with a stiffening jaw. “‘ When the 
Harpers didn’t want me, an’ I didn’t want 
them, you men plumb fo’ced me on ’em by 
seekin’ ter hold me accountable fer all thar 
doin’s. Ef I’m goin’ ter be accountable, 
I’m likewise goin’ ter be accounted to/ 
Now we've done got tergither over thar, an’ 
they’ve deespatched me hyar ter give ye our 
message an’ take back yore answer.” 

“ Thet is ter say,” amended the firebrand 
with significant irony, “ providin’ we con- 
cludes ter let ye take back any message at 
all!” 

Thornton did not turn his head, but held 
with his eyes the faces of old Jim and 
Hump Doane, and it was still to them that 
he addressed himself. 

“I’m licensed ter bind the Harpers an’ 
Thorntons by my words, an’ my words air 
plain ones. We proffers ye peace or war, 
whichever ye chooses—full peace, or war 
ter the hinges of hell! But peace air what 
we wants with all our hearts an’ cravin’s, 
an’ peace hit ‘ll be onlessen ye denies us.” 
He paused for a moment only, then in an 
altered voice he reminded them: “Ef I 
don’t go back, my death ’ll be all the an- 
swer they’ll need over thar; but the guilt 
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“WE PROFFERS YE PEACE OR WAR, WHICHEVER YE CHOOSES—FULL 
PEACE, OR WAR TER THE HINGES OF HELL!” 


fer bloodshed an’ what follers hit will rest 
on the Doanes henceforth. We’ve done 
our damnedest!” 

“We're wastin’ time an’ breath! Kill 
the damn moon-calf an’ end hit!” clamored 
the noisy agitator with the bloodshot eyes. 
“They only seeks ter beguile us with a 
passe] of fair-seemin’ lies!” 

“No, we hain’t wastin’ breath, men!” 
Old Jim Rowlett was on his feet again with 
the faded misery of defeat gone out of his 
eyes and a new light of contest come into 
them. ‘“ Every man hyar, save a couple 
of clamorous fools, hes declared thet ef the 
Thorntons hed a trustworthy leader he fa- 
vored dealin’ with him. This man says 
they’ve got tergither. Let’s hear him out!” 


A muttering chorus of dissent sounded 
an inarticulate protest that needed only a 
spokesman, and Hump Doane raised his 
hand. 

“ I’ve done already hed speech with Mr. 
Thornton—who come over hyar by another 
name—an’ he refused ter give me any en- 


joyment. I misdoubts ef he kin do much 
better now. Nevertheless”—he stepped 
forward and turned as he spoke, swinging 
his glance with compelling vigor about the 
rough circle of humanity—* nevertheless, 
he’s done come, an’ claims he’s been sent. 
Stand over thar, Mr. Thornton, in front of 
the chimbley. I aims ter see thet ye gits 
yore say!” 

So Parish Thornton took his place before 
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the hearth and began an argument which 
he knew to be adversely prejudged. 
“Thar’s grievances festerin’ amongst the 
men of yore crowd an’ mine alike, but war- 
fare won’t ease ’em none,” he said at the 


end. “I’ve got a grievance myself thet 
calls fer avengin’, but hit hain’t no Harper- 
Doane matter. I hadn’t dwelt hyar 
amongst ye three days afore I was lay- 
wayed; an’ I hadn’t give just offense ter no 
man, so fur es I knows of.” 

“Sence ye’ve done tuck up preachin’ a 
gospel of peace,” came the sneering sug- 
gestion from the fringe of the crowd, “I 
reckon ye’re willin’ ter lay thet grudge 
by, like a good Christian, an’ turn t’other 
cheek, hain’t ve?” 
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Thornton 
turned his head, 
and his eyes 
flamed. 

“No!” he ex- 
claimed in a voice 
that filled the 
room. “I’d be a 
damn hypocrite ef 
I claimed thet. I 
swore thet night, 
whilst I lay thar, 
thet thet man be- 
longed ter me ter 
kill, an’ I hain’t 
altered thet re- 
solve no fashion, 
degree, ner whip- 
stitch; but thet’s 
a thing thet’s sep- 
arate an’ apart 
from the war.” 

He paused, 
realizing the dif- 
ficulty of making 
clear so compli- 
cated and para- 
doxical a position, 
and there was an 
outburst of de- 
risive laughter. 
Then one of the 
clansmen made 
satiric comment: 

“ Hit’s all be- 
ginnin’ ter come 
out now. Ye aims 
ter hev everybody 
else fergive thar 
enemies an’ lay 
down like lambs 

tergither—atter ye gits teetotally done with 
yore own shootin’ an’ avengin’!”’ 

But Hump Doane seized the hickory 
staff that leaned against old Jim’s chair, 
and pounded with it on the table. 

“ Silence!” he roared. “ Suffer the feller 
ter git through!” 

“IT don’t aim ter buskwhack ner layway 
nobody,” went on Thornton obdurately. 
“ Hit wouldn’t content me ef I wasn’t facin’ 
my enemy when I sottled with him. Thet’s 
a private business, but this other matter 
teches everybody. Hit denotes y’ars of 
blood-spillin’ an’ murder—of women an’ 
children sufferin’ fer causes thet hain’t no- 
wise thar fault ner doin’.” 

The cripple still stood regarding the man 
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by the hearth with a brow knit in absorp- 
tion. So tense was his expression that it 
seemed to bind the others to silence until 
Hump himself slowly broke the tension. 

“I said I aimed ter give ye a chanst ter 
hev yore say out. Hev ye got fur enough 
along ter let me ask ye a question?” 

Thornton nodded in assent, and Doane 
inquired briefly: 

“ Does I onderstand ye ter plead for the 
Harpers an’ the Doanes ter abide by the 
old truce, an’ yit ter seek ter stand free 
yore own self an’ kill yore enemy?” 

Old Jim Rowlett leaned forward, gripping 
his staff-head with eyes of incredulity. 
From the chests of the others sounded long- 
drawn breaths, inarticulate, yet eloquent of 
scorn and sneering repudiation. 

But Parish Thornton retained the earnest 
and resolute poise with which he had 
spoken before as he made his answer. 

“ I means thet I don’t aim ter suffer no 
craven betrayal an’ not hit back. I means 
thet the feller thet sought my murder is 
my man ter kill, but I aims ter kill him in 
fa’r combat. Hit jest lays between him an’ 
‘me, an’ hit hain’t no Harper-Doane affair, 
nohow.”’ 


Hump Doane shook his head. 


“What commenced ter look like a 
mighty hopeful chanst falls flat,” he an- 
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nounced. “I’d begun ter hope thet atter 
all a leader hed done riz up amongst us; 
but I sees, when ye talks erbout peace, ye 
means a peace fer other folks thet don’t 
bind yoreself. Thar hain’t nuthin’ but 
folly in seekin’ ter build in a quicksand like 
thet!” 

“I told ye fust off thet we war a wastin’ 
time an’ breath,” Opdyke broke out fu- 
riously. “ A man only courts trouble when 
he seeks ter gentle a rattlesnake. The 
seemly thing ter do air ter kill hit!” 

Parish Thornton turned his eyes and 
studiously appraised the harebrained advo- 
cate of violence. Then he said, again ad- 
dressing Hump Doane: 

“ An’ yit hits a pity, Mr. Doane, ef you 
an’ me kain’t some fashion git tergither in 
accord. We've got the same thoughts in 
our hearts, us two.” 

“I come to ye wunst afore, Mr. Thorn- 
ton,” the cripple reminded him, “ an’ I 
asked ye a question thet ye didn’t see fit 
ter answer. Now I asks ye ter lay by one 
grudge, when ye calls on us ter lay by 
many; an’ hit happens ergin thet ye don’t 
see fit ter yield no p’int. Mebby me an’ 
you hev thoughts of betterment in common 
betwixt us; but hit ‘pears like thar’s always 
one diff’rence risin’ up thet balks everything 


?? 


else! 


To be continued in the December number of MuNnsty’s MAaGazIne) 





MOTHER EARTH AND BROTHER GRASS 


WHEN I am tired of my own self 
And of my fellow men, 

I lay me down amid the grass, 
One with the earth again. 


And earth, the oldest mother, folds me to her breast, 
And the little grasses whisper, “ Rest, rest! 
Power, ambition—all shall pass; 


We have seen it!” 


Thus the grass. 


“ Peace and silence, wind and sunshine—these are best!’ 


My mother earth is kind to me, 
My brother grasses wise; 

Comfort and strength I take away, 
As up again I rise. 


But through the tumult and the travail of the quest 
I can hear the rustling grasses whisper, “ Rest! 

From a day of transient worth 

Turn away to grass and earth; 
Peace and silence, wind and sunshine—these are best!” 


Edna Valentine Trapnell 














A Little. Bit of Good Luck 


piano-stool, flicked the ashes from 
his cigarette, and announced with an 
air of superior wisdom: 

“ Hymie, it’s all bunk!” 

Hyman Fredburg paused in the act of 
touching a match to his cigar. 

“What d’ye mean, bunk? Ain't it a 
good song?” 

“Uhuh; but there’s nothing in it, I’m 
telling you. Oh, it ll sell, right enough. 
The people want that kind o’ blarney. They 
like to kid themselves into believing that 
they don’t have to be’born rich to get that 
way. They'll gobble it up like hot cakes— 
but the dope’s all wrong!” 

Patsy turned back to the piano and spread 
open the manuscript of the song to which 
he had just given a musical setting. His 
partner reached over his shoulder and ap- 
propriated it. 

“Your brain’s all fogged up to-night, 
Patsy. You’ve been plugging too hard. 
Here, listen to me while I read it off to you 
again: 


Pp CLINE swung around on the 


“The world is filled with trouble, 
With sadness, pain, and care; 

No matter what our station, 
We each must have our share—” 


‘ That’s true enough, so far,” Patsy in- 
terrupted; “except that I get a darned 
sight more of it than I ought to.” 

Fredburg glowered at the interpolation, 
caught Patsy grinning at him, and resumed: 


“For every gloomy moment 
There’s one of joy, folks say; 
So banish sorrow 
Till to-morrow— 
Your hour of joy may come to-day.” 


‘** May come to-day!’ ” mimicked Patsy. 
“ Then, again, it may not. Most likely 
you'll die just about two hours before all 
that joy is scheduled to arrive.” 

Hyman opened his mouth to register a 
11 
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protest. Patsy grinned again and struck a 
chord on the keyboard, and his partner 
loosed a lusty tenor in the chorus of the 
song: 

“Tf there’s a little bit of bad luck 
Always following you around— 

Following you around— 

If the future looks dark before you, 

And trouble’s always hanging o’er you, 

Just you remember, as you go through life, 
There are lots of better things in view; 
Learn to believe it, too, 

For there’s a little bit of good luck 
Somewhere in the world for you!” 


“You said it, Hymie!” voiced the irre- 
pressible Cline, as the echoes of the song 
died away. “ Such a little bit, it’s like look- 
ing for a needle in a haystack to find any 
of it!” 

Fredburg puffed angrily at his cigar, and 
blew a wreath of smoke into the already 
blue air of the boxlike compartment they 
occupied. His black eyes snapped as he 
retorted: 

“The trouble with you, Patsy, is that 
you don’t know it when you see it. Wasn’t 
it good luck that landed us this job? We 
might still be plugging away in one of them 
jazz palaces, instead of being Mose Flanz- 
baum’s pet team.” 

Fredburg and Cline were the brightest 
stars in the Flanzbaum constellation. Their 
names adorned most of the Flanzbaum se- 
ries of “ Cheer Up ” songs that were sweep- 
ing the country like wildfire. Already their 
names were household words among the 
lovers of popular ditties. Their meteoric 
rise from comparative obscurity during the 
past twelvemonth was still a subject for 
discussion among their contemporaries in 
the music-publishing world. 

Patsy Cline’s Irish eyes gleamed as he 
warmed to the argument he had started. 

“ Whist, Hymie! Sure an’ I thought you 
had more sense. You can write good lyrics, 
an’ you know it. I can write good music, 
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“A HUNDRED 
FELLOWS WOULD 
GIVE THEIR RIGHT 
EYE FOR THE PRIVI- 
LEGE OF BUYING ME 
A BETTER RING 


an’ I know it. Mose 

knows it, too, an’ that’s 

why he’s paying us his 
good money every week. 
But wait till we begin to 
fall down for a while. How 
long do you think you'd last 
if you didn’t deliver the goods 
right along? It’s ability and 

hard work, lad, that’s what it is. 

Good luck? Hymie, let me tell you there 
ain’t no such animal!”’ 

Fredburg shrugged his shoulders and 
threw out his palms in a non-committal 
gesture. He knew from past experience 
that once Patsy took sides on a question, 
it was as useless to argue the point as it was 
to try driving a spike with a tack-hammer. 
He glanced at his watch, reached for his 
hat and coat, and started for the door. 


‘ Sleck\Sq 


“ Two a.m. Come 
on, Patsy, I’m all in. 
Let’s call it a day 
and quit!” 

The Irishman 
sensed his partner’s 
mood of discour- 
agement, and as 
they crossed the de- 
serted professional 
studio he tempered 
his former remarks 
with a word or 
two of friendly 
consolation. 

“T didn’t say it 
wasn’t a good song, 
Hymie. Just wait 
till the acts get hold 
of it. They'll eat it 
up. Why, the roy- 
alties from this 
ought to put us on 
easy street for a 
while. Only I just 
don’t believe in 
such tommy-rot as 
luck—that’s all.” 

Cline was right as 
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far as the success of the song was con- 
cerned. Six weeks later the whole coun- 
try was singing, dancing, whistling, and 
humming “ There’s a Little Bit of Good 
Luck.” Fredburg and Cline had scored the 
biggest hit of their brief career. As the 
writers looked forward to their first royalty 
checks, Hyman was patting himself on the 
back for the good luck that persisted in 
coming his way, while Patsy complimented 
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himself on his ability to plug away at his 
job and to write what the public wanted. 


II 


SONG-WRITERS, particularly when they 
are pluggers as well, have but few spare 
evenings. Whenever one of these golden 
opportunities came Hyman Fredburg’s way, 
he hied himself to the home of his pros- 
pective father-in-law to pay his respects to 
his lady fair. Such expeditions always had 
a demoralizing effect on Hyman’s bank- 
roll. It wasn’t that he begrudged the taxi- 
fares, theatrical tickets, flowers, candy, 
midnight suppers, and jewelry he gave to 
the object of his affections. It was merely 
that, after the manner of his kind, Hyman 
was a thrifty soul. 

Rebecca Silverstein was one who firmly 
believed that nothing beneath sun, moon, 
and stars was too good for her. Hyman 
agreed. Moreover, she was continually be- 
wailing the fact that some one or another 
of her friends had something better than 
she. With a sweetheart who had such 


promising prospects for a successful busi- 
ness future, she either could not or would 
not understand why she should have second 


best in anything. With this Hyman dis- 
agreed. Rebecca thought that money 
should be kept in constant circulation; 
Hyman, that one should look ahead toward 
the proverbial rainy day. ; 

Shortly after the overnight sensational 
success of Hyman Fredburg’s latest song 
there came one of these rare evenings off. 
A brief moment, and he had his fiancée on 
the other end of the wire. 

“Reba? This is Hymie. 
go to-night? The Century it is. I'll scout 
around and get a couple o’ tickets. Sure, 
be right up, soon’s I get ’em. So-long, hon, 
see you later.” 

The operator, who chanced to listen in at 
that precise moment, heard a sound hum 
over the wires like a breaking mandolin 
string, and two receivers clicked simulta- 
neously. 

Hyman slipped a few blocks down-town 
to a ticket agency. When he left the place, 
tickets for two box seats nestled in his inside 
pocket. He was whistling a strain of his 
newest song as he hailed a taxi and headed 
for the home of his bride-to-be. 

He chafed impatiently in the drawing- 
room of the Silverstein dwelling while Re- 
becca added the finishing touches to her 
toilette. When she finally did appear, she 
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proved a sight that was well worth waiting 
for. 

Hyman Fredburg had shown rare judg- 
ment when he picked Rebecca Silverstein. 
A little over five feet of concentrated 
beauty, and, as Hyman had aptly expressed 
it, “‘ just big enough to fit under my arm.” 
A milky-white complexion, each cheek 
tinged with the color of the blooming rose, 
the whole framed by a mass of silken, raven 
hair; big black eyes, capable of sparkling 
like jet or glowing with the intense fire of 
live coals, as occasion required; shapely, 
well-rounded shoulders, with a figure to 
match; trim, ‘silk-incased ankles; the inde- 
finable charm of an ultramagnetic personal- 
ity; a temperamental nature as uncertain 
as a May day—that was Rebecca Silver- 
stein. 

Hyman surveyed her with an apprecia- 
tive eye. He noted the simple effectiveness 
of the outfit she wore. His eyes lingered 
for a moment as they took in the ring on 
the third finger of her left hand—his ring— 
then swiftly mounted to the pearl beads at 
her throat. These last had set Hyman back 
the biggest part of his last royalty check, 
but when he viewed the crowning touch 
they added to Rebecca’s appearance, any 
inward qualms he might have suffered at 
the thought were dispelled. 

The waiting taxi whirled them swiftly to 
the theater, and, ensconced at last in one of 
the boxes, Hyman settled back to enjoy the 
evening. As far as he was concerned, he 
would have been far better satisfied with a 
quiet evening at home, helping Papa Silver- 
stein to economize on the electric-light bill. 
He had his share of music during working 
hours; but Rebecca had said the theater, 
so the theater it was. He would get his 
pleasure from watching her enjoyment of 
what was going on upon the stage. 

Between the acts, the girl’s eyes wan- 
dered searchingly about the crowded play- 
house, and came to rest upon a young lady 
in the box across the way. She clutched at 
her companion’s sleeve. 

“Look, Hymie, there’s Sarah Feingold 
and her fellow over there!” She waved her 
program in the direction of the couple in 
question. “ The girl in the green silk gown. 
Just look at that swell diamond tiara she’s 
wearing! He gave it to her for a birthday 
present last week. Gee, Hymie, I wish I 
had one like it!” 

“Yeah, Reba; swell, ain’t it?” Hyman 
returned, and lapsed into a tactful silence. 
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He knew exactly what she was driving at. 
Her own birthday was but a few weeks off. 
The program waved again, this time in 


another direction. 


“And if there isn’t Ida Rosenblatt! 


IF YOU 


What a perfectly wonderful evening gown 
she’s got on! It must be a new one; I 
never saw her wearing it before.” Rebecca 
glanced at her own wardrobe with a dissat- 
isfied sniff. “1 haven’t had anything new 
to wear since the holidays.” 

Hyman smiled behind his hand. The 
holidays were barely a month past. Be- 
sides, he reflected, as he appraised her once 
more, his Reba would look better in ging- 
ham or calico than that painted doll; but 
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he was wise enough to fall in with her 
mood. 

“Tt’s a knockout. 

a rig like that.” 

And so it went on, until the rise of the 

curtain—a personally con- 

ducted tour of the audito- 

rium, with all the interesting 

frills and fashions enthused 

over by the feminine guide. 

And beneath it all was that 

ever existent wail of dissatis- 

faction, that coveting of 

things far beyond her 
means. 

Hyman stood the 

ordeal well; he 


You’d be a queen in 


“WHY DON'T YOU TRY AND GET IT ANOTHER JOB? 
DON'T, YOU'LL LOAF FOR A WHILE. 


YOU'RE FIRED!” 


All the same, 


was used to it by this time. 
this quirk of his future spouse’s nature wor- 
ried him more than he cared to admit even 


to himself. It was the proverbial fly in the 
ointment, the one obstacle that must be 
surmounted before he could feel easy about 
the happiness of their married life. 

The show over, there came another style 
review as the song-writer piloted his lady 
through the throng in the foyer. Hyman 
was for a quiet table in some obscure res- 
















taurant; but Rebecca decreed otherwise, 
and they finished up across the table from 
each other amid the ribald throng that 
peopled one of the larger cabarets. 

The discordant blare of the jazz band, 
the raucous voices of the artists who ac- 
companied the musicians, palled upon 
Hyman Fredburg. All these things were 
part and parcel of his every-day existence. 
But they were meat and drink to his sweet- 
heart. She thrived on just such hectic ex- 
citement. To her, this inharmonious jangle 
brought a greater thrill than the most 
beautiful symphony; the hoarse voices of 
the tired singers brought more rapture than 
Melba or Caruso. 

While she waited for the harassed waiter 
to serve the supper, she feasted upon the 
sights that surrounded her. It was an old, 
yet ever new, joy to her. With avid inter- 
est she drank in the brief snatches of con- 
versation wafted to her ears during a lull in 
the music. All the while, she chatted triv- 
ialities. At length she broke out in a new 
place. 

“Did you hear about Solly Leichter?” 

Hyman nodded. Leichter was one of the 
lesser lights at Flanzbaum’s studio, and his 
engagement to the boss’s daughter had come 
as a complete surprise. 

“TI met Minnie Flanzbaum yesterday,” 
she went on. “ Solly gave her the beauti- 
fulest solitaire I ever saw. She told me, in 
confidence, that it cost over five hundred 


dollars.” She cast a wistful glance at the 
ring that sparkled on her own finger. “I 
wish I had—” 


It was the last straw. Hyman felt that 
he had stood about enough of this sort of 
thing for one evening. It was bad enough 
to listen to her whining complaints, but 
when she went so far as to criticise that 
ring—/is ring—he felt that she had gone a 
little too far. 

‘* Maybe the ring I gave you isn’t good 
enough for you, Reba. Any time you think 
it that, you don’t need to wear it any more. 
Some girls would be crazy over a ring like 
that.” 

He could have bitten his tongue, once 
the words were spoken. He could see by 
the angry flash in Rebecca’s eyes that she 
decidedly resented them. 

‘Is that so, Hyman Fredburg? There’s 
a hundred other fellows who’d give their 
right eye for the privilege of buying me a 
better one!” 

Hyman attempted to explain. 
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“ Don’t I know it, Reba? I’m the luck- 
iest guy in New York to be engaged to you; 
but, Reba, if I spend all my money for 
fancy things, who’s going to buy the house, 
I’d like to know? And pay for the furni- 
ture? And buy you things to eat, and good 
clothes after we’re married? And—” 

Rebecca’s eyes flamed. She tugged at the 
ring, took it from her finger, and tossed it 
upon the table by Hyman’s plate. 

“Take your old ring! / don’t want it. 
Give it to one of the other girls who’d be 
crazy over it.” 

She rose, and with a quick movement 
slipped into her wraps. Hyman was beside 
her in a moment, the ring upon his out- 
stretched palm. The suddenness of her 
move bewildered him. 

‘“ But, Reba—” he protested. 

““* Miss Silverstein,’ if you please, Mr. 
Fredburg.” 7 

Her tone was as chilling as a January 
morn, as dismal as an autumnal drizzle. 

‘““ No ”—as he made a move to follow her 
to the door—* there is absolutely no need 
for you to accompany me. I’m perfectly 
capable of finding my way home alone. 
Good night—Mr. Fredburg!” 

With a contemptuous toss of her head 
she swept majestically out of the crowded 
dining-room. 

But fate was not yet satisfied with the 
blow it had dealt Hyman. As he paused 
to pay the waiter for the untouched sup- 
per, the orchestra blatted out the strains 
of the song that was sweeping the country. 
While he stalked angrily out of the place, a 
pale-faced singer was warbling the opto- 
mistic phrase: 

“ For there’s a little bit of good luck 
Somewhere in the world for you.” 


If any one had been listening, he might 
have heard Hyman mutter, as he passed out 
of hearing: 

“ Like hell there is!” 


Ill 


NEXT morning Hyman Fredburg turned 
up at the office nursing an ingrowing 
grouch. He had spent a sleepless night 
trying to convince himself that there were 
plenty of good fish in the sea that were 
only waiting for him to cast his line; that 
he had been happy before the advent of 
Rebecca—no, Miss Silverstein; and that 
her departure should mean nothing in his 
young life; but he was still unconvinced. 
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In his present frame of mind, the world 
was all wrong. To cap the climax, the first 
thing he found waiting for him was a sister 
team who wanted to rehearse “ A Little Bit 
of Good Luck ” for the afternoon show. An 
hour of this rather trying work did not 
serve to improve his temper. 


JEALOUSY HAD 
DONE MORE THAN 
ANY OTHER FORCE 
IN THE WORLD 
COULD HAVE DONE 


For some time past Hyman had been 
trying to get up courage enough to tackle 


his employer for a raise. He had never 
quite reached the point where he was brave 
enough to take the bull by the horns. This 
morning, however, he felt equal to anything 
that might take his mind off the events of 
the evening before. Still, it was with a feel- 
ing of trepidation that he at last pushed 
open the door of the boss’s private sanctum 
and stepped inside. 

Mose Flanzbaum peered at him over the 
end of his long nose, and favored him with 
a smirking smile. 

“Good mornink, Mr. Fredburg. 
want somethink by me?” 

Now that the time was at hand, Hyman 
felt flustered. He cleared his throat with 
a nervous cough, and plunged recklessly 
into his demand. 

“ Yes—er—that is—well, you see, Mr. 
Flanzbaum 


You 
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“ Well?” 

“ Don’t you think I’m worth a little bit 
more to you than you’re paying me?” 

Flanzbaum’s beady eyes narrowed. He 
flung his hands in a disparaging gesture. 

“IT don’t know as I’d say so, Hymie. 
With your royalties and everything—” 

““T know all about that, but look at the 
hits I’m turning out for you. Why, that 
newest number of mine is going to hit the 
million copy mark. Look at the money 
you'll make on it.” 

‘“* Maybe you think so; but will 1? Look 
at how high everything is—paper, plates, 
printing, cover designs, orchestrations, 


pluggers—everything. All you do is write 
it the song, and I have to pay the bills. 
You’re making more money now than I 
am.” 

If Hyman had been sensible he would 
have let the matter drop until some more 
opportune moment; but he was hardly him- 
self this morning. He did not stop to con- 
sider that perhaps there was truth in the 
other’s argument. All he could see was his 
own side of the question. For the second 
time in twenty-four hours he made the 
wrong move. 

“But suppose I should take a notion to 
write for somebody else, for instance. May- 
be they’d think I was worth my salt.” 

‘““ Maybeso.” Mose Flanzbaum’s face 
clouded. “ You know, Hymie, you ain’t the 
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only one who can write it good songs. 
There’s Solly Leichter.” 
Hyman snorted. So that was how the 
wind was blowing! Well, of 
\ course he couldn’t blame the 
old man for blowing his future 
son-in-law’s horn. Again he 
waxed indiscreet. 
“What has he ever written 
that was any good? Counter 
numbers, may- 
be, but a 
hit—” 
Flanzbaum’s 


““yOU REMEMBER WHAT I TOLD YOU ABOUT THAT ‘GOOD LUCK’ SONG 
WELL, I TAKE IT ALL BACK” 


BEING BUNK? 
face was purple now. He turned on Hy- 
man with a snarl. 

“ And who ever heard of you, I’m asking 
you, before I took you in and made a writer 
out of you? You got a big head, Hymie. 
Next thing you’ll want to run the business. 
If you’re so good, why don’t you try and 
get it another job? If you don’t, you'll 
loaf for a while. You're fired!” 

“ Fired?” Hyman echoed, aghast. 

“ That’s what I said. How long is it 
since you couldn’t understand English? 
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Why should you care? You said it your- 
self there was plenty other good jobs you 
could have. You can stop at the office 
on the way out and get your money. Leave 
your address with the bookkeeper, and tell 
him to mail you your royalties. I don’t 
want you should hang around any more. I 
give you a job out of charity, and you want 
to rob me. More money? You ain’t worth 
the time it takes me to fire you. Get 
out!” 

It was a dismal, disheartened song- 
writer that pushed his way through the 
crowded studio to the bookkeeper’s window. 
His cup of trouble seemed full to the brim. 

About him, on every side, was the happy 
chatter of the professionals who waited their 
turns in the little boxlike booths that lined 
one side of the long suite of offices. From 

these came the mingied 
sounds of bass and so- 
prano, the tin-panny jan- 
gle of the tired, worn-out 
pianos, visible evidences 
of the ceaseless grind 
that ensued day after 
day in order that the 
music - loving public 
might be entertained. 

As he neared the end 
of the long row of booths, 
he passed a half-opened 
door, and the lusty tenor 
of Patsy Cline fell upon 
his ears: 


“So banish sorrow 
Till to-morrow— 
Your hour of joy may 
come to-day.” 


Hyman gritted his 
teeth at the mockery of 


the song. He had lost 
his girl and his job; and 
now this song, written to 
extract the dimes from 
the pockets of a public. hungry for happi- 
ness, seemed fated to leer and jeer at him 
at every turn. What was it Patsy had said 
to him in that very booth the night they 
had written the song? 

“Good luck? Hymie, there ain’t no such 
animal!” 

Patsy was right. He could see now that 
he had been in the wrong all the time. 

He passed out of the big office-building, 
and turned down West Forty-Fifth Street 
toward Broadway. His mind was a seeth- 
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ing caldron of mingled emotions. A shrill 
whistle, strangely familiar, roused him from 
his lethargy. A ragged boy was shambling 
along a few feet behind him, and the 
urchin’s lips were pursed in a cheery whis- 
tle. Again the jinx song! 

Hyman paused until the boy caught up 
with him, and touched his shoulder. 

“ Cut that out!” he snapped surlily. 

“ Aw, I ain’t done nothin’, mister. Leave 
me alone!” 

The youngster wrested himself from Hy- 
man’s hand. 

“ Shut up that damned racket! 
on my nerves.” 

With the impish perversity of childhood, 
the urchin struck up the tune again, this 
time louder than before. 

Hyman made a savage lunge at the 
youngster, who stepped just out of reach 
and stuck out his tongue with a saucy 
grimace. 

Thoroughly angered, Hyman strode to- 
ward the boy. With a defiant gesture, the 
lad darted swiftly across the street, Hy- 
man pursuing. 

There came the shrill shriek of an auto 
horn; the sudden grinding of brakes, as a 
frantic driver stepped hard on the emer- 
gency lever; the dull thud of a falling body; 
and Hyman Fredburg disappeared beneath 
the wheels of the big machine. 

IV 

It was visitors’ day at the big hospital. 
Hyman Fredburg, propped up in bed in 
one of the private rooms, could sense the 
spirit of bustle that pervaded the place as 
the invalids welcomed their friends and 
family. With the sole exception of Patsy 
Cline, not a soul had come to see him 
in the three weeks he had been there; and 
Patsy, though his heart was in the right 
place, would have made a better under- 
taker than a sick-room companion. He 
seemed to radiate gloom. The last time he 
had called he brought the cheering news 
that Solly Leichter was next in line for the 
job of professional manager at the studios. 

From, or of, Rebecca, Hyman had not 
heard a single word. He wondered, as he 
lay there, what particular form of gloom 
Patsy would help to spread to-day. 

He cast a rueful glance at his fractured 
leg. The nurse had congratulated him upon 
his good fortune in escaping with nothing 
worse than a broken limb, but his pessimis- 
tic mind could find little solace in the 
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thought. Thank the Lord, she had not 
hummed the melody of his “ Good Luck ” 
song as she went about her daily tasks. If 
she had, he would have simply turned over, 
closed his eyes, and prayed to die. That’s 
the way with the average man to-day. 
When he’s successful, he’s supremely hap- 
py; but let 2 little real misfortune come his 
way, and he crumples up like an egg-shell. 
And the old saying is just as true now as it 
ever was: 

“Tt never rains but it pours.’ 

It would be another week or two, the 
doctor had told him, before he could safely 
leave the hospital. Well, if he must endure 
it, endure it he must. He had no choice in 
the matter. 

He shifted his position in the bed so 
that he lay with his back to the door. If 
he didn’t see all the people passing, he 
wouldn’t feel quite so lonely, he told him- 
self. Wait until he was well again. He’d 
show them that they couldn’t keep a good 
man down! 

Hyman Fredburg was so completely en- 
grossed in his own thoughts that he didn’t 
hear the soft footfalls that would have told 
him he was not alone. It was not until he 


’ 


felt a light touch on his arm that he half 
turned to see what the nurse could want of 
him at this hour. 

He looked up into milk-white, rose-tinted 
cheeks, framed by a wealth of dark-hued, 


silken tresses. Two sparkling, jet-black 
eyes looked into his own, and a tiny, peni- 
tent, familiar voice whispered: 

“ Hymie!” 

He rubbed his eyes and pinched him- 
self. Surely this must be a dream. Then, 
as a warm hand found his own: 

“Reba? You? Why, how—” 

“Sh! Don’t get excited, Hymie boy, 
or the nurse won’t let me stay. What do 
you suppose has happened?” 

“How should I know,” the invalid re- 
torted, “ unless it’s in the newspapers?” 

“Listen to me! Minnie Flanzbaum 
called me up this morning, and—you’ll 
never guess it! She says that Solly Leich- 
ter fellow is a cheap piker. He was buying 
her engagement-ring on the instalment plan, 
and she never knew it. And that wasn’t the 
worst of it. He couldn’t keep up the pay- 
ments, so they made him give it back to 
them!” 

This was news. Hyman’s eyes glowed at 
the recital. 

‘And Minnie’s father was so mad, he 
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told Solly if he ever came around where he 
was again, he’d have him pitched out head, 
neck and heels. She told me not to tell 
you, but I couldn’t keep it a secret any 
longer. Her dad’s coming down to the hos- 
pital to see you to-day.” 

There were one or two things that Re- 
becca didn’t tell Hyman. She carefully 
refrained from mentioning how Minnie had 
complimented her on having a fellow with 
sense enough to lay a little money by for 
the future. 

“ Hold on to him tight, Reba,” she had 
concluded. “ He’s a prize. If you ever 
let go of him for a minute, I’ll set my cap 
for him myself!” 

Rebecca’s conscience had begun working 
overtime. She had already put in a wretch- 
ed three weeks without her Hyman. When 
she had read of his accident, her first im- 
pulse had been to fly to the hospital and 
let bygones be bygones, but her foolish 
pride had prompted her to stay away. He 
must grovel at her feet and beg for her 
before she would so much as ever look at 
him again. Yet jealousy had done more 
in a few short moments than any other force 
in the world could have done in as many 
moons. 

The nurse, ushering another visitor into 
the sick-room, coughed discreetly and 
blocked the doorway while the lovers dis- 
entangled themselves from each other’s 
arms. 

Mose Flanzbaum crossed to Hyman’s 
bedside in three ponderous strides. He 
gripped the sick man’s hand and pumped it 
vigorously. 

“ Hymie, I got it some news for you. 
That dirty, low-lifer of a Solly Leichter, I 
pitched him out of the office. He never 
could write a song anyway. We haven’t 
had a good song in the place in the last 
three weeks. Hurry up and get well; I 
want you should come back and write some 
more hits for me. And about more money, 
[ guess we can fix it up all right. How 
would you like to see it your name on a 
door like this?” 

He extended a printed card to Hyman. 
The latter read it with extending eyes: 


HYMAN FREDBURG 
PROFESSIONAL MANAGER 
With Flanzbaum Music Company 


The newly promoted Hyman tried to 
raise a hand in protest, but Mose Flanz- 
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baum pressed the song-writer’s arm back 
to the coverlet. 

“Don’t say it a word, Hymie!” He 
cast an understanding glance at Rebecca. 
“‘ Something tells me you are going to need 
all the job I can give you, for the good of 
that little lady over there.” 

There was an _ embarrassing pause. 
There remained just one thing to save the 
situation—the fact that it was visitors’ day. 
A grinning face, crowned with a mop of 
fire-red hair, poked in at the doorway, and 
Patsy Cline followed it, waving a letter in 
his hand. 

“ Hello, Hymie! How d’ye do, Miss Sil- 
verstein? ’Lo, Mose! The nurse said I 
couldn’t come up, because you had two 
visitors already, but I couldn’t wait to tell 
you, so I slipped away when she wasn’t 
watching me. Hymie, when I make a mis- 
take, I’m willing to admit it. You remem- 
ber what I told you about that ‘ Good 
Luck ’ song being all bunk? Well, I take 
it all back. It’s true what you said, every 
word of it! Listen to this I got to-day 
from Belfast: 


“ DeaR Mr. CLINE: 

This is to inform you that your uncle, Michael 
Shaunessey, has named you as sole heir to his 
estate, amounting to about twenty thousand 
pounds, 


“ Twenty thousand pounds—one hun- 
dred thousand dollars! Did ye hear that, 
Hymie, me boy? Faith, an’ we'll start a 
music company of our own! Sure, I al- 
ways wanted me name in gilt letters on an 
office door!” 

Flanzbaum was first to recover from the 
shock of the news. He stretched out his 
two hands, and captured one of each of his 
writers’. 

“ The best of luck to you, boys! There’s 
always room for a new concern in our busi- 
ness; and while you’re waiting for the es- 
tate to be settled up, suppose you just keep 
on working for me. It ’ll keep you in better 
touch with the game than you could any 
other way.” 

With a brief good-by, he left the trio. A 
few moments later, a nurse smiled as she 
passed the room at the lusty voices that 
were joining in the chorus of the season’s 
latest song success: 


“ Just remember, as you go through life, 
There are lots of better things in view; 
Learn to believe it, too. 

For there’s a little bit of good luck 
Somewhere in the world for you!” 
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r YHE afternoon train from town was 

due to arrive in Rhettsboro at 6.30. 

At that hour on Friday, Page Brook- 
ins was loitering up and down in front of 
the little shops across the road from the 
station. He did not wish to be found actu- 
ally waiting on the platform when the train 
came in, because he was not supposed to 
know that anybody in whom he was in- 
terested might be expected. He had just 
dropped Merridy at the floating theater, 
and, declining an invitation to stay to sup- 
per, had put up his car. 

When the leisurely little accommodation 
rolled in, Page put himself in a position 
where he could survey all who alighted. 
He was never in an instant’s doubt about 
his man. As soon as Mr. Gibbon put foot 
on the car-steps, Page spotted him. 

There was nothing especially remarkable 
in that, for such a figure was rare in 
Rhettsboro. ‘“ New York ” was written all 
over the stranger—in the miraculously fit- 
ting light overcoat, in the expensive straw 
hat worn just so. Page remembered cer- 
tain expressions in Howe’s letter: 


Extremely well-dressed, smooth as velvet, bit of 
a foreign look about him. 


This was Page’s man without a doubt! 

But having identified him, the excited 
Page was seized by a mild panic. What to 
do next was the question. He couldn’t 
very well accost Mr. Gibbon, for he was not 
even supposed to know that such a person 
existed; yet it was necessary to intercept 
him before he saw Merridy. 


As he carried a valise, it was morally 
certain that he would leave it at the hotel 
before going in search of Merridy. The 
hotel was just around the corner. Page 
hurried on ahead. 

Page was leaning against a porch post 
with a very casual air when Gibbon turned 
in. Gibbon, recognizing in Page a different 
quality from the other bystanders, gave 
him a look as he passed in. Page, watch- 
ing through the open door of the hotel, saw 
that Gibbon registered and was shown 
up-stairs. 

When Gibbon came down again, Page 
was sitting near the foot of the stairs. Cu- 
rious intimations may pass between people 
who do not speak, and who may not even 
look at each other. Gibbon was involun- 
tarily drawn to Page’s neighborhood. He 
sank .into the chair beside him. Page’s 
heart was beating like a trip-hammer, but, 
as it has been remarked, he had good con- 
trol of his facial muscles. 

“Live here?” Gibbon queried carelessly. 

“ Down the river a piece,” said Page, 
matching his tone. 

“ Anything doing in town to-night?” 

“The floating theater’s showing here.” 

“ Any good?” 

“ First-rate.” 

“Let me see, whose show is that?” 

“Orlando Jolley’s.” 

“They have a girl called Merridy Lee 
with them, haven’t they?” 

This very, very carelessly. It gave Page 
an opening. 

“Why, yes,” he said eagerly. 
her?” 

“I’ve heard of her.” 


“ Know 
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“Miss Lee is a friend of mine,” said 
Page. “I’ve just left her at the theater.” 
“The deuce you say!” said Gibbon in- 
voluntarily. Then he bit his lip and was 
silent, his eyes narrowed, thinking hard. 


HAVING IDENTIFIED GIBBON, PAGE WAS 
SEIZED BY A MILD PANIC. WHAT TO DO 
NEXT WAS THE QUESTION 


Finally Gibbon made 
“ Your name doesn’t happen 


Page sat very still. 
up his mind. 
to be Brookins, does it?” 

“It certainly does,” said Page. 

“ Well, if that isn’t a queer note!” cried 
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Gibbon, with an appearance of the greatest 
heartiness. “ To think that I should have 
run plump into you like this! Why, you’re 
the very man I want to see!” 

Page stared at him with an assumption 
of astonishment. Gibbon introduced him- 
self as “ Mr. Lane.” They shook hands. 

“Why does he lie about his name?” 
wondered Page. 

“ Friend of yours, Howe Snedecor, called 
on me yesterday in New York,” Gibbon 
went on. “ Wanted to interest me in this 
Miss Lee. Something quite out of the com- 
mon, he said.” 

“ Well!” said Page, still acting the part 
of astonishment. “I didn’t expect any re- 
sults from my letter to Howe so soon. 
Why, I only wrote to him on Tuesday!” 

“ Well, you see it’s this way,” said Gib- 
bon very confidentially. “I get such calls 
every day of my life. I can’t pay attention 
to all of them; but, as it happened,“te-day 
I felt run down—out of sorts. The idea 
of a little trip into the genuine-country ap- 
pealed to me; so I followed the impulse.” 

“ That’s pretty thin,” thought Page. 

“ And then I confess I was attracted by 
the young lady,” Gibbon went on. “ Ex- 
tremely pretty, according to the photo- 
graph. If she can sing, too—” 

“ She can,” said Page. ‘“* You can’t have 
had your supper yet. Let’s goin. We can 
talk while we eat.” 

They went into the dining-room and sat 
down. The exquisite Gibbon found the 
meal that followed rather crude, but he 
disguised his feelings. He was exerting 
himself to please. 

He put Page through a subtle cross- 
examination. Page, thoroughly aware that 
he was being cross-examined, found that he 
could best baffle it by confining his answers 
to monosyllables as far as possible. 

“ Known Miss Lee long?” asked Gibbon. 

“No,” said Page. 

“How long has she been with this 
company?” 

“ Just this season.” 

“What other experience has she had?” 

“ Not very much.” 

“ But what kind?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“ She’s practically an amateur, then?” 

“ Wait till you hear her.” 

“T gathered that you and she must be 
old friends.” 

“ No,” said Page. 

Gibbon was stumped for the moment. 
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He applied himself to the stewed apricots, 
which he swallowed with a wry face. Pres- 
ently he began on another line. 

“ Are you in business down here?” 

“ Farmer,” said Page. 

“Splendid!” said Gibbon. “All the 
best young fellows are going in for it 
nowadays.” 

“T didn’t go in for it,” said Page dryly. 
“ T was born to it.” 

* Ah, I suppose you inherited one of the 
fine old places down here?” 

“ No,” said Page. 

Gibbon thought he apprehended a note 
of bitterness in this. 

“No?” he said. “ Maybe you'd like to 
get away, then? Maybe you have your 
eyes on New York, too?” 

“No,” said Page. 

This was exasperating. Gibbon was 
obliged to apply himself to the apricots 
again. As his curiosity mounted, he began 
to show his hand more. 

“T don’t quite understand your object 
in writing that letter to your friend,” he 
said. 

Page looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, I explained in the letter that I 
thought Miss Lee had the makings of a 
great artist. She’s wasted down here. 
Anybody would want to give her a hand 
up, wouldn’t they?” 

“ H-m!” said Gibbon. This seemed like 
no answer at all to him. He went on in 
his smoothest manner: “ You will pardon 
me, I don’t wish to appear impertinent, 
but if I am to have business relations with 
Miss Lee it makes a cansiderable difference 
to me. Do you expect to marry Miss 
Lee?” 

“ No,” said Page, with a wooden face. 

This went on for some time, with results 
unsatisfactory to Gibbon. It did not occur 
to him, though, that Page might be less 
open than he appeared. Gibbon ascribed 
it to “ dumbness.” Gibbon’s final conclu- 
sions ran something like this: 

“He’s in love with her, that’s clear. I 
suppose she’s been stringing him along for 
the lack of something better. Good-look- 
ing enough in his countrified way, but what 
clothes! Eve would never fall for any- 
thing like that. He’s one of these romantic 
young fools. Hasn’t the nerve to go after 
her!” 

As soon as the meal was over, Page ex- 
cused himself, promising to return for Gib- 
bon in time for the show. 
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‘“‘ Er—better not tell her I’m here,” said 
Gibbon, very offhand. 

“Certainly not,” said Page. “ That 
would only make her nervous.” He smiled. 
“‘T just want to make sure that she wears 
her prettiest dress. None of her dresses 
are very fine, of course.” 

Page ran down to the floating theater 
with wings on his heels. The sight of Mr. 
Jolley’s honest, friendly face at the door 
dashed him a little. Was he not playing 
him rather a scurvy trick? But nothing 
can be brought about in this world without 
somebody’s having to suffer for it, Page 
reflected with youthful cynicism. 

“Can I speak to Miss Lee a minute?” 
he asked breathlessly. 

“ Sure you can!” said Mr. Jolley. 
right in.” 

Page made his way to the stage through 
the little door in the proscenium. It was 
deserted. At this hour everybody was 
dressing. Page went down the little stair- 
way, and, greatly daring, tapped on Mer- 
ridy’s door. 

“Who is it?” she sang out. 


“ Go 


She flew to the door, and showed a rosy, 
soft face. 

Page’s visit was quite unexpected. It 
seemed such a lover-like act for him to 
come to her door that her heart swelled 
with happiness. 

“I wanted to speak to you,’ 
Page. 

“ Half a mo’ till I throw something on,” 
she said. “ Then you can come in.” 

“Oh, I really couldn’t come in,” 
Page, aghast. 

“ Why not?” 
tone of horror. 

He couldn’t think of any answer. 

She covered herself with a kimono and 
threw the door wide in invitation. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I’m a pro- 
fessional person.” 

He came in with his eyes down like a 
girl; he left the door open behind him. 
Merridy was bubbling with laughter and 
secretly enchanted. He was so unspoiled! 
It was of her he was thinking when he left 
the door open. 

“You darling!” Merridy thought. “ In 
the end I'll have to throw my arms around 
you and kiss you smack, I know I will!” 

Aloud she said demurely, pointing to the 
chair beside her dressing-table: 


? 


stammered 


said 


she asked, laughing at his 
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“ Sit there. 
making up?” 

Page sat down in confusion. He could 
not lift his eyes. Was not her bed in front 
of him? 

Merridy began to feel piqued because he 
would not look at her. With her hair 
pinned up in a loose knot of curls and the 
sleeves of her kimono falling back over her 
bare arms, she was lovely, and she knew 
it well enough. 

““ What’s the matter?” she asked at last. 

“ Nothing,” said Page. ‘“ Why?” 

“You seem to avoid looking at me as if 
—as if—” 

“T hate to see you put paint on your 
face,” he blurted out. 

“ Oh! ” 

“ You’re so much prettier 
added. , 

Merridy dimpled. It was 
umph to drag a compliment 

“So you really think I’m 
murmured. 

“You know I do,” he mumbled. 

“You never tell me so.” 

“ What’s the use?” he said heavily. 

Merridy pondered this. She could not 
quite comprehend the feeling that inspired 
it, nor-could she trust herself to ask. Si- 
lence was dangerous, too. 

“What was it you wanted to say to 
me?” she asked nervously. 

Page was thrown into a small panic. In 
his excitement he had neglected to think 
up an excuse for his coming, and now he 
was obliged to produce one instanter. 

“ Er—it wasn’t much,” he stammered. 
“ T overheard some city people at the hotel 
talking about coming to the show to-night, 
and I thought I’d better warn you to do 
your best. You never can tell what might 
come of it.” : 

Merridy did not miss the evasive note in 
this, but she misinterpreted it. 

“Maybe he just came because he 
couldn’t wait any longer to see me,” she 
thought happily. The alleged city people 
were nothing to her. ‘ Why did you waste 
your money at the hotel, you foolish boy?” 
she said irrelevantly. ‘“ There was plenty 
here. Mrs. Jolley would have been glad 
to have you.” 

“ Didn’t want to wear out my welcome,” 
said Page. “ What dress are you going to 
wear to-night?” 

“* My lavender, I suppose,” said Eve in- 
differently. ‘“ There isn’t much to choose.” 


You won’t mind if I go on 


without,” he 


no small tri- 
out of Page. 
pretty?” she 
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“ The pale green is prettier,” said Page, 


“and more becoming.” 
Merridy looked at him with an enchant- 
ing smile. 


“| HATE TO SEE YOU 
PUT PAINT ON YOUR 
FACE,”’ PAGE BLURTED 
OUT 


“Well, you are beginning to take no- 
tice!” she said. “ But I wore that dress 
last night. On Wednesday night, too.” 

“ The audience is different every night.” 

“ But I mustn’t wear it out.” 

“Just wear it to-night, anyway,” he 
coaxed. 
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Merridy distinguished a certain note of 
urgency in his voice that obliged her to 
alter her ideas. 

“Who is coming to-night?” she asked 

sharply. 
Page was cornered, but he 
turned a bland face to her. 
‘““ Nobody in particular,” he said. 
Merridy was far from satisfied. 
“Of course I'll wear my green 


dress if you want me to,” was all that she 
said, however. 

“When are you going to sing ‘ Love 
Me ’?” asked Page. 

“Between the third and fourth acts, 
same as Wednesday,” she replied, wonder- 
ing what was in his mind. 
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“ Why don’t you put it on first? It’s 
the best.” 

“T know it is. 
the last.” 

“JT don’t agree with you there,” said 
Page. “ The first impression is the most 
important. There’s everything in a first 
impression.” 

Merridy was sure then that something 
was afoot, and a little nagging anxiety 
dragged at her breast. She saw, though, 
that she would get nothing out of Page by 
direct questioning, and craftily bided her 
time. 

“T’ll arrange with Emily to put that on 
first,’ she said, “ if she doesn’t forget.” 

“T’'ll speak to her,” said Page eagerly. 

“Have a good supper?” asked Merridy 
very carelessly. 

“The usual layout. It never varies.” 

“ Much of a crowd?” 

“ Yes—the room was full.” 

“ Get into talk with anybody?” 

She almost tripped him. 

“'Y-no!” he said, recovering himself just 
in time. “‘ That is, I overheard the general 
talk, but I didn’t take any part in it.” 

“What wild scheme is he meditating?” 
thought Merridy, full of a vague alarm. 


That’s why I save it for 


Page was thoroughly on his guard now, 
and there was no hope of getting any more 
out of him. He soon rose. 
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“You needn’t go yet,” she said quickly. 
“ The curtain won’t go up for twenty min- 
utes yet, and I’m not wanted for half an 
hour after that.” 

Page muttered something about wanting 
to get a good seat. 

“You saw ‘ East Lynne’ last week,” she 
objected. “‘ Wouldn’t you rather sit here 
and talk?” 

“ Sure I would; but I promised to see a 
fellow before the show.” 

When he had gone, she did her best to 
reassure herself. 

“ How silly I am! It can’t really be 
anything. Maybe he’s picked up some 
traveling man that he thinks will make a 
star of me. Nobody knows me down here. 
Nobody would ever find me in such an 
out-of-the-way place. Why should I tor- 
ment myself?” 

But that little nagging anxiety would 
not be stilled. 


Meanwhile Page was making his way 
back to the hotel. It had started to rain 
briskly, and the young farmer’s heart was 
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torn between desire and duty. He greatly 
wished to stay at Rhettsboro all night; but 
here was the rain, and the tobacco-planting 
long overdue! He finally compromised, 
saying to himself: 

“If this keeps up till after the show, the 
land will be too wet to work in the morn- 
ing. I'll get this business settled up in the 
morning, and go home at noon.” 

Page got out Madeleine, and carefully 
tied and pinned up her ragged bonnet. He 
carried Mr. Lane down to the theater in 
her, so that the exquisite straw hat might 
not receive any damage. 

There were no reserved seats in the float- 
ing theater. At the visitor’s suggestion 
they chose places far to one side of the lit- 
tle auditorium, under the gallery. 

‘“‘ Where we can see without being seen,” 
the New York man said. 

Page thought this rather an excessive 
precaution, since if Eve should see them 
from the stage she would not know who 
Page’s companion was; for that matter, 
she would not even know that they were 
together. 

The New Yorker affected to be charmed 
by the little theater. 

“ Delicious!” he said. “So quaint and 
old-timy! Reminds you of Bret Harte 
somehow. - Wouldn’t it make a novel scene 
for a musical comedy? I must speak to 
my librettist about it.” 

But they had to sit through a long act 
of “ East Lynne.” Mr. Lane was restless 
and frankly bored. 

“It isn’t bad enough to be funny,” he 
complained. 

Page wondered grimly what Mrs. Jolley 
would have said to that. 

“The curtain went down at last, and 
straightway Page’s heart began to thump. 
Oh, if everything only went all right! 
There were some agonizing moments of 
waiting. Owing to the rain the house was 
not full, and the audience seemed stupidly 
apathetic. 

“Couldn’t be worse -for her,” Page 
thought. “ But if he’s a theatrical man, 
surely he’ll allow for that.” 

He didn’t get much comfort from this 
thought, for he was not so young but that 
he had already learned that in this world 
one must deliver the goods, and not 
excuses. 

The place seemed stifling. Page’s com- 
panion was fanning himself with the straw 
hat. Overhead in the little gallery the 
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negroes shuffled their feet and crunched 
peanuts. Page felt that if he had to wait 
another moment he’d have to go out. 

Finally the fuzzy-haired Emily appeared 
through the box and sat down at the piano. 
She fussed with the stool, she fussed with 
her hair, she repeatedly wiped her hands 
on her handkerchief. At last she played 
the opening bars. 

Page glanced at his companion. The 
man was sitting forward in his seat, with 
his clenched hands on his knees. Quite 
oblivious to his surroundings, he was 
breathing audibly, and his slightly protu- 
berant eyes were glued on the stage. Such 
was Page’s own excitement that these evi- 
dences of excitement in another did not 
strike him as unnatural. 

The curtain was moved back a little, 
and Merridy came out, wistful, gay, and 
enchanting. Page looked at the New 
York man again. He had sunk back into 
his «seat, relaxed, his eyes half-closed, his 
lips wreathed in a peculiar smile. 

“He likes her,” thought Page, and his 
own tension was somewhat eased. 

Merridy sang her simple, tender song 
with an art that was beyond art. It came 
straight from her heart. While she sang, 
her great wistful, smiling eyes traveled over 
the house back and forth, row by row, 
searching for him to whom she was sing- 
ing. Every man in the house felt as if he 
shared in her smile and in her song. 

A perfect stillness was upon the audi- 
ence, sure precursor to a storm of applause. 
Page glanced at his companion again. The 
man’s face expressed a sleepy content. 

“Tt’s going all right!” thought Page, 
with a sigh of relief. 

The song had three stanzas. Not until 
she had begun the last one did Merridy dis- 
cover Page under the shadow of the gal- 
lery. Her glance lingered, and the quality 
of her smile changed subtly. She smiled 
at Page as every girl on the stage learns to 
smile at one without giving herself away 
to all; but the experienced Gibbon marked 
the change and scowled. 

“ By Gad, she’s in love with this coun- 
try boy!” he thought. “ That will com- 
plicate matters.” 

Now Merridy had gone on the stage with 
the definite intention of seeing who was sit- 
ting beside Page. Page was on the side 
aisle, so he had only one neighbor. Mer- 
ridy looked at that individual. Dark- 
haired, well-groomed, sleepy-eyed, smiling 
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with sly triumph—Gibbon, the procurer! 
And sitting beside the man she loved! 

All the blood seemed to forsake her 
heart; the footlights turned dim; her throat 
froze; the song died away. She put her 
two hands out behind her against the cur- 
tain for support; but in her agony she re- 
tained sufficient presence of mind not to 
stare at Gibbon. Page knew nothing yet. 
Merridy kept her stricken eyes down. 

For a moment the house remained per- 
fectly still, wondering. The foolish Emily 
sprang up from the piano-stool and wrung 
her hands. Merridy tottered off the stage; 
arms reached out to catch her. 

Page ran down the side aisle and through 
the box. Emily was before him through 
the little door. The audience began to 
murmur excitedly. 

““What’s the matter? What’s the mat- 
ter?” one could hear on every side. 

Gibbon sat tight, frowning and stroking 
his upper lip. 

“ Awkward! Damned awkward!” he 
said to himself. “‘ This is going to be more 
difficult than I expected!” 

Page found a distressed group on the 
stage. Their grotesque make-up could not 
hide the solicitude in their kind eyes. Mrs. 
Jolley, with an arm around Merridy, was 
endeavoring to force her into a chair, but 
Merridy resisted. Already her fighting 
blood was up. She wanted to go back on 
the stage. 

Outwardly Merridy seemed to be mis- 
tress of herself, but she was talking too 
fast, and her voice was high-pitched and 


tinny. Inside her a voice was shrieking: 
“Fool! Fool! To give yourself away 
like that!” 


Her eyes were fixed on the little door. 
When it opened to admit Page, she looked 
behind him in terror. That would have 
finished her! 

But Page was alone. She sought to 
plumb his soul in a glance. There was 
nothing in his eyes but concern for her. 
He knew nothing yet! 

Meanwhile she had not ceased talking 
in that chattering voice. 

“T’m quite all right now. Just a mo- 
mentary faintness. Can’t think what was 
the matter. I’m ashamed of myself. I'll 
sing the last verse over to reassure them. 
Emily, go back to.the piano! Somebody 
make an announcement.” 

“ Better wait until after the second act,” 
urged Mrs. Jolley. 
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“No! No!” insisted Merridy. “I’m 
going back now. I’m quite all right!” 

Mrs. Jolley nodded to Mortimer, a de- 
pendable man. He went out before the 
curtain, smiling, and said: 

“Miss Lee was overtaken by a passing 
faintness. She has recovered, I am happy 
‘to say. She begs the indulgence of the au- 
dience, and will now resume her song.” 

A burst of hand-clapping came from the 
house. 
herself came out with a smile on her face. 

The anxious Page remained on the stage, 
peeping out through the crack in the cur- 
tain. Merridy’s smile looked much the 
same as usual, for her make-up and the 
footlights helped; but under the thickened 
eyelashes her eyes were ghastly. Her 
glance avoided that part of the house where 
Gibbon was as if grisly death were sitting 
there. The song sounded much the same 
as before, but it felt different. Neverthe- 
less the audience, won by the singer’s game- 
ness, gave her a great round of applause 
at the conclusion. 

“H-m! And this is the girl Tawney 


says is all softness!” Gibbon thought. 
Page pressed Merridy’s hand when she 


came off. She made haste to reassure him. 

“Can’t think what got into me!” she 
said with a shaky laugh. “ An artist has 
no business to cave in like that; but it took 
me by surprise. I am always so healthy; 
must have eaten something for supper. I 
feel splendid now.” 

It was overdone. Mrs. Jolley overheard, 
and her eyes were still grave with concern. 
The inexperienced Page, however, had no 
suspicion that anything had occurred be- 
yond what Merridy wished him to think. 

“Shall I see you later?” Merridy asked 
anxiously. 

“ After the show,” said Page. 

He returned to his seat. His companion 
awaited him with undisguised curiosity. 
Page made light of the incident and repeat- 
ed Merridy’s own words. He was painful- 
ly anxious to remove any bad impression 
that Mr. Lane might have received. 

But that gentleman, of course, for his 
own ends, was perfectly willing to let it 
be seen that he had received no bad 
impression. 

“Might happen to anybody,” he said 
soothingly. He was eyen enthusiastic. 
“ Before she left the stage I had heard 
enough,” he went on. “ Quite out of the 
common! I may say that your praises 

12 


It was redoubled when Merridy~ 
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were not at all exaggerated. She is charm- 
ing! New York must have her!” 

Page was surprised and overjoyed. Howe 
was wrong about this man; he was not try- 
ing to overreach them. Page’s hand shot 
out involuntarily. The other grasped it 
warmly. 

“When can I talk with her?” he asked. 

“ T haven’t told her of your coming yet,” 
Page said. “ Suppose we say ten o’clock 
to-morrow, in the hotel parlor?” 

“ He’ll be out of the way then,” Gibbon 
reflected. “Very good!” he said. “I 
won’t wait any longer, now. Can’t stand 
any more ‘ East Lynne.’ ” 

“T’ll take you back to the hotel,” said 
Page. 

However, finding at the door that the 
rain had ceased for the moment, the New 
Yorker insisted on walking up from the 
river, and Page remained in the theater. 

When Merridy came out to sing her sec- 
ond song there was more than wistfulness 
in the blue eyes—there was torment. She 
was terrified to look in a certain direction, 
yet she had to look there. She had to see 
if Page’s face had changed. 

At last she ventured, and she saw that it 
had not changed. She saw, moreover, that 
he was alone now, and her voice came 
rounder and fuller. She felt that she had 
a brief respite; but she was under no illu- 
sions about the ordeal that awaited her 
after the show. 

Page was waiting on the stage when she 
came up-stairs. The auditorium having 
emptied, and the lights being turned off, 
she led him out through the little door. He 
could not read too much in her eyes out 
here. They sat down. 

As soon as Page had satisfied himself 
anew as to how she felt, he said: 

“T have a surprise for you.” 

Merridy smiled bitterly in the dark. 
Her hands were clenched in the folds of 
her dress. 

“Yes?” she said, carefully schooling her 
voice. 

“ There was a New York manager in the 
house to-night.” 

“Not really?” said Merridy, with the 
best appearance of astonishment she could 
muster. 

“ Yes, really!” said Page triumphantly. 
“ Calls himself Lane, but his name is really 
Gibbon—Eve Allinson’s manager.” 

Merridy felt as if she were in a ghastly 
dream. 
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“How did you know 
him, then?” she asked 
sharply. 

“TI got him here,” said 
Page. 

He briefly described how 
it had been brought about. 

“You got him here?” 
cried Merridy, aghast. 

“Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?” asked Page. 

She hastily pulled herself 
together. 

‘I was just thinking— 
how very unfortunate it 
was that I should have dis- 
graced myself—on_ this 
particular night.” 


THE FOOTLIGHTS TURNED 
DIM ; HER THROAT FROZE ; 
THE SONG DIED AWAY 


“ But you didn’t!” he cried. “ Mr. Gib- 
bon understood. He was delighted with 
you. Said New York would have to have 
you. Wants to see you at the hotel to- 
morrow morning, at ten o’clock.” 

Merridy, reflecting that Page would have 
to go home, breathed a little easier. She 
nodded to signify her willingness. 

“ I’m going to stay all night,” Page add- 
ed happily. 
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In spite of herself the words were forced 
from her: 

“Oh, will you be there?” 

Page turned his honest eyes on her, wide 
with hurt surprise. 
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“Why, of course,” he said. “ Why 
not?” 

Merridy quickly lowered her eyes. 

“Of course,” she murmured hurriedly. 
“ Of course, I will need you.” 

Her thoughts were quite different: 

“T am in a net. There is no chance of 
escaping from it. I must go through with 


this agony!” 


XV 


DRESSING to go ashore next morning, it 
was a pale and haggard young woman that 
faced Merridy when she stood in front of 


her mirror. Her hand hovered over the 
rouge-box; but in the end she put the cover 
on it firmly. 

“Too risky in the daylight,” she finally 
decided. 
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Up on deck, Page faced her as fresh as 
the morning itself. 

“ How will he look an hour from now?” 
Merridy thought sickeningly. 

“ You’re pale this morning,” Page said 
solicitously. 

“Had a bad night,” replied Merridy. 
“ But it’s nothing serious. Just a touch of 
dyspepsia, as I thought.” 

While the words were coming out of her 
mouth, she was thinking: 

“Why do I go on lying to him? I 
might as well tell him the truth and be 
done with it!” 


FOR A MOMENT THE 
HOUSE REMAINED 
PERFECTLY STILL, 
WONDERING 


But the words would not come. 

Walking up the street from the water- 
front, Merridy felt like a soldier marching 
to certain death. Small wonder that she 
should hang back a little. The fact that 
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the morning was fresh and fair after the 
rain seemed to make her pain the sharper. 
A delicious, subtle fragrance arose from the 
refreshed verdure of the gardens. Every 
separate shining leaf had had its face 
washed, arid the sky was like an inverted 
turquoise bowl. 

“There is beauty and happiness in the 
world, but not for me,” Merridy thought. 

Entering the hotel, her limbs would 
scarcely support her. Through a window 
she had had a glimpse of Gibbon already 
waiting in the parlor. As she and Page en- 
tered the room, he cried immediately: 

“Good morning, Miss Lee!” 

So he did not mean to give her away 
immediately. The suffocating constriction 
upon her breast was a little eased. 

Gibbon, all smiles and urbanity, took it 
upon himself to make the conference go 
smoothly. 

“ Before a word is said I have a confes- 
sion to make,” he announced. ‘“ My name 
is not Lane at all, but Gibbon—Maurice 
Gibbon. I must tell you that we managers 


are such marks for all kinds of games that 
it seemed more prudent for me to—er— 
adopt a pseudonym for the time being; 


but I can see that you young people are 
not that sort, so I won’t sail under false 
colors any longer.” 

Merridy was a little dazed by this flow 
of language. The man seemed friendly. 
Perhaps she had done him an injustice; 
perhaps there was mercy in him. A ray 
of hope filtered into her breast, and a more 
natural color returned to her face. 

Gibbon delivered himself of many com- 
pliments before he came down to business. 
Finally: 

“ By great good luck I happen to have a 
small part open in my forthcoming pro- 
duction for Miss Allinson, and it would 
just suit Miss Lee. Miss Lee might serve, 
too, as an understudy for Miss Allinson. 
They are really remarkably alike!” 

There was a malicious glint in Gibbon’s 
dark eyes that undeceived Merridy as to 
his kindness. She suffered cruelly under 
his irony. It humiliated her. Worse than 
that, it made a fool of her honest young 
lover, who was standing listening with such 
speaking eyes. 

There was a good deal more of this. 
nally Gibbon asked: 

“Well, what are your ideas on the sub- 
ject, Miss Lee?” 

Merridy hesitated. 


Fi- 


If she refused his 
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offers, might he not instantly denounce her 
to Page? She thought she perceived a 
threat under the silky tones. On the other 
hand, if she appeared to accept, and tried 
to get out of it later, would it not land her 
in a worse mess than ever? On the whole, 
her safest plan seemed to be to avoid com- 
mitting herself to anything until she could 
get Gibbon alone and find out how he was 
really disposed toward her. 

“* I—I don’t know,” she stammered. 

Gibbon laughed with assumed heartiness. 

“You mean it’s up to me to be more 
definite, eh? To come across, as the boys 
say? Well, you’re right. I never haggle 
over these matters. At the start I’ll name 
the best figure I can afford to pay, and 
there I'll rest—two hundred dollars a 
week.” 

Page said nothing, but his eyes shone on 
Gibbon. The very sum that Howe Snede- 
cor had named! This was a proper fellow 
to do business with! 

““ [—I must have a little time—to think 
it over,” Merridy faltered. 

Page turned to her in surprise; but he 
would not say anything. All his loyalty 
was hers. 

With a third person present, he would 
not allow himself to question anything she 
might do or say. 

Gibbon put on a great air of reluctance. 

“ Oh, I’m sorry,” he said. ‘“ My cast is 
made up, and the first rehearsal is called 
for Monday. I’m afraid I can’t give you 
the time. I have to take the first train 
back to New York, and I should have to 
take you with me.” 

Page’s heart sank. He had not figured 
on losing Merridy so suddenly as this. 

Merridy remained silent. The threat in 
Gibbon’s voice was quite audible to her 
now. 

“Tf it’s a ~uestion. of leaving your pres- 
ent manager in the lurch, I will be glad to 
recompense him,” Gibbon added. “ Any- 
thing in reason. I will even undertake to 
send a girl down from New York to take 
your place.” 

To Page this seemed a handsome offer; 
but the worm began to turn. Gibbon’s 
tone was too assured, too confident. After 
all, the man did not own her, Eve thought. 
A spark of anger came to her assistance. 
There might as well be a show-down now 
as later, she told herself desperately. 

“You insist on an answer now?” she 
murmured. 
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“T must,” said Gibbon, deprecatingly 
spreading out his hands. 

“Then it must be ‘ no,’” said Merridy, 
in a low voice, but firmly. 

Page looked at her in astonishment. He 
changed color. His feelings were much 
mixed. She had brought down his fine 
plans like a house of cards—yet there was 
a curious spring of gladness in his breast. 

Merridy, feeling his eyes upon her, was 
sensible that some sort of explanation was 
due him. 

“T am not ready to go to New York,” 
she murmured. “I don’t know enough. I 
must study for a while. I must acquire 
more assurance.” 

It suddenly occurred to Page that he 
had acted very rashly, very youthfully, in 
trying to play Providence toward Merridy. 
He turned hot all over. This man, after 
having made that long journey, would have 
every justification for becoming indignant. 

“T should tell you, sir,” he said in stiff 
discomfort, “that I wrote that letter to 
New York without consulting Miss Lee. I 
can see now that I did wrong. I am sorry 
that you have been put to all this trouble. 
You must blame me for it.” 


But Mr. Gibbon was showing no dispo- 


sition to be indignant. Indeed, he was 
hiding a smile behind his hand. He did 
not take Miss Lee’s refusal seriously. 

“What a scene for a comedy!” he was 
thinking. Aloud he said smoothly: “ Oh, 
I think Miss Lee may safely leave it to me 
not to push her ahead too fast. New York 
is the only place where she can learn. I 
shall see that her opportunities are strictly 
in accordance with her development.” 

This sounded very reasonable to Page. 
He was afraid Merridy would accept it; 
but Merridy had seen the smile, and hotly 
resented it. Nobody could smile at Page 
with impunity when she was by! She 
gave Gibbon irony for irony. 

“T thank you very much for your gen- 
erous offer, Mr. Gibbon,” she said, rising; 
“but my mind is made up. I don’t care 
to go to New York just now. Thank you 
again, and good-by.” 

Glancing at Page, she started for the 
door. The room seemed fifty feet long to 
her. At every step her wildly beating heart 
said to her: “ Now he’ll say it! Now he’ll 
say it! He'll never let me get out of this 
room!” 

But Gibbon was all bows and suave re- 
grets. “ Let her play out her comedy for 
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the benefit of her dupe,” he thought. 
“When I get her alone, I’ll have her dead 
to rights!” 

Page thought that Merridy was rather 
up and down with a man who seemed so 
fair and reasonable; still, he was glad. 


The sun was quickly drying out the 
soaked earth, and Page could not in con- 
science remain away from home any longer. 
He took Merridy down to the theater, and 
prepared to bid her a temporary good-by. 
They were rather constrained with each 
other. Page was still blaming himself hot- 
ly for the awkward situation he had 
brought about. It was horribly difficult 
for him to confess himself in the wrong, 
yet he could not be easy until he had done 
so. Finally it came out. 

“T’m sorry I balled things up so!” 

“Oh, it wasn’t your fault,” she said 
quickly; “ but I should say it would be a 
safe rule never to try to do things for peo- 
ple without consulting them first.” 

He took it humbly. 

“When shall I see you again?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“Tl be back for the show to-night,” 
said Page. “I'll be late, but I’ll be here.” 

“You poor boy! You spend your time 
on the road!” she said wistfully. 

“TI want to come specially to-night,” 
said Page. 

“ And I want you,” she replied. As he 
was in the act of dragging himself away, 
she involuntarily laid a hand on his arm. 
“Oh, I wish you didn’t have to go!” she 
said tremulously. 

“If there is any important reason—” 

“No! No! You must go, of course. 
I am just silly. Good-by until to-night!” 

She ran inside the boat. Page stood for 
a moment in indecision, then turned with 
a sigh and walked swiftly up the street, as 
if to escape from the vicinity of temptation. 

A few minutes later Gibbon, watching 
from a window of the hotel office, witnessed 
Page’s departure from town in the flivver. 
Gibbon decided to wait half an hour to 
make sure that the young man was not 
coming back, and then to go in search of 
Merridy. 

But while he was sitting on the hotel 
veranda, waiting for the half-hour to elapse, 
he beheld the girl herself coming up from 
the water-front. She had decided to grasp 
her own nettle. He rose and lifted his hat 
at her approach. She bowed coldly. 
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A SPARK OF ANGER 
CAME TO EVE'S AS- 
SISTANCE THERE 
MIGHT AS WELL BE 
A SHOW-DOWN NOW 
AS LATER 


“ Shall we go back into the parlor?” she 
said. 

He followed her in no little uneasiness. 
This was an Eve Allinson he had never 
seen before. 

‘ Quite an amusing little scene!” he said 
lightly. 


? 


“ Don’t mock me, Mr. Gibbon! 
she flashed at him. “ It’s gone be- 
yond that!” 

“ All right! All right!” he said 
soothingly. ‘I only want to find 
out what you want. You must 
have seen that.” 

Eve gave him her eyes fully. 

“T want you to go away and forget 
about me,” she said simply. 

“ But, my dear girl—” he began in pro- 
test, and stopped. 

Eve waited. Her woman’s instinct told 
her that she must make him do as much 
of the talking as she could. 
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Gibbon made a fresh start. 

“ If I only understood!” he cried. “ But 
I swear I can’t conceive of any circum- 
stances in which it would not be better for 
you to make as much money as you could, 
at least for one season.” 

“ At a hundred and fifty a week?” asked 
Eve quietly. 

“ How much are you making here?” he 
retorted. 

“ Fifteen,” said Eve promptly, “ and 
everything found.” 

She delicately emphasized the last three 
words. 

“Well, give me a chance to put myself 
on record,” said Gibbon, with an aggrieved 
air. “ We can talk business now. That 
was only comedy before.” 

“ Serious, as far as I was concerned,” 
murmured Eve. 

Gibbon, having taken legal advice on 
the matter, phrased his next words with 
care. 

“T am prepared to add a clause to the 
contract already existing between us, stip- 
ulating that you shall receive twenty per 
cent of the net profits. Surely that is 
liberal?” 


“Very,” said Eve; “ but it’s not a ques- 


tion of profits. I ask you to release me 
from the contract.” 

“T can’t do that!” he cried. “ Look at 
the money I have tied up in my new 
production!” 

“Your money?” asked Eve softly. 

Gibbon had the grace to change color 
slightly. He rubbed his lip, and made 
some lightning deliberations. 

“As to that,” he said, “ you can be at 
ease, too. It is perfectly true that Mr. 
Tawney backed me last season, and was 
prepared to do it again this season. That’s 
no secret. Everybody knew it.” 

“I didn’t,” said Eve dryly. 

“I supposed that you did. You had 
only to ask about it. However, that’s all 
over, anyhow.” 

“What do you mean?” 
sharply. 

“You evidently misinterpreted Mr. 
Tawney’s motives,” Gibbon said with a re- 
buking air. ‘When you ran away, his 
deepest feelings may have been hurt, or 
maybe he just shrugged his shoulders. I 
don’t know; but I do know that he’s done 
with you and with me now. He gave me 
the opportunity to buy in the new produc- 
tion, and by hustling around among my 


she asked 
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friends and going to different banks that 
knew me, I was just able to swing it. All 
on credit, you understand. But I took the 
risk, confident that you would stand by 
your contract with me.” 

Eve did not believe a word of this; it 
came too trippingly off Gibbon’s tongue. 
She remained silent. 

Gibbon, forced to go on speaking, added 
with a brave, nonchalant air that ought to 
have moved a stone: 

“If you don’t stand by me I shall be 
ruined, and worse than ruined—disgraced. 
It will cost me every friend I have in 
business.” 

“You can get another star for your pro- 
duction,” said Eve. 

“No,” he said. “ There’s none avail- 
able—none like you,” he added. 

But Eve remained stony. 

“Then you should have made sure of 
your. star before risking all on your pro- 
duction,” she said. 

“T have made sure,” he said silkily. 
have my contract with you.” 

“T will not fulfil it.” 

Gibbon appeared to swell with virtuous 
indignation at such lawless words. His 
eyes became hard. 

“You shall fulfil it,” he said, “ since 
you take that tone!” 

“ Nobody could compel me to work for 
you,” returned Eve. 

“ That’s what the courts are for. 
do you think a contract is?” 

“The courts!” cried Eve. She was to- 
tally ignorant of the law, and, being igno- 
rant, was terrified by the very name of it. 
She fought against her terror. “ Not even 
a judge could force me to work for you 
against my will.” 

“Certainly not, if you preferred to go 
to jail!” 

Eve felt trapped. She was silent, biting 
her lip to conceal its trembling from him. 
As always with the young and impulsive, 
she had herself to fight as well as her ad- 
versary. Despair settled on her. She was 
already struggling with the impulse of fa- 
talism. What was the use? Why not give 
up and go! 

Gibbon did not fail to perceive his 
advantage. 

“ My dear girl,” he said, making his 
voice kind again, “ why do you force me 
to take that tone with you, when I only 
wish to be your friend?” 

Eve looked at him as if she would search 


ey 
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his heart. Her lips were openly trembling 
now, her eyes big with unshed tears. 

“Do you mean that?” she murmured 
huskily. “I don’t know you. I never 
knew you.” 

Gibbon became exquisitely uncomfort- 
able under that glance. The novel soft- 
ness in his breast surprised and annoyed 
him. When the situation was just within 
his grasp, here it was slipping away from 
him again. 

“Of course I do,” he protested loudly. 
“ My dear girl, try me!” 

“You know what they said in New York 
about me—and—Mr. Tawney?” Eve went 
on in a very low voice. 

“ Mere Broadway gossip!” Gibbon told 
her. “ The very ones that spread it don’t 
believe it.” 

“T’m afraid they do,” Eve replied. 

“ Well, you and I know there’s nothing 
in it,” said Gibbon. 

Eve raised her eyes to his. 

“ Yes—yes, you know it’s not true,” she 
stammered. ‘“ You’re almost the only one 
in a position to know that it couldn’t be—” 
She unconsciously clasped her hands. 


“Oh, would you speak for me if it be- 


came necessary? Would you say that you 
knew there could not possibly be any foun- 
dation for—for what people said?” 

Gibbon looked nobly virtuous. 

“Of course I would!” he cried loudly. 
“You know you can count on me, Eve!” 

But his tone was not convincing. Eve’s 
head fell dejectedly. She twisted her hand- 
kerchief in her hands. 

“ Now we are beginning to understand 
each other,” added Gibbon glibly. “ You 
see we get nowhere when we just stand up 
and defy each other. Besides, what’s all 
the excitement about, anyhow? I sympa- 
thize with your reasons for getting out 
when you did. I am trying to show you 
that you have nothing of that sort to fear 
in the future. You don’t believe me. Well, 
that’s all right. That doesn’t make me 
mad, because I know I’m on the square. I 
have the assurance in here.” He thumped 
his chest. ‘“ All you’ve go: to do, to find 
out if I’m on the level, is to come back to 
New York with me. If everything is not 
exactly as I have represented it, you don’t 
have to stay there, do you? You're of age, 
aren’t you, and a free agent? Nobody 
could keep you in a place if you didn’t 
want to stay, could they? Come now, Eve, 
you must see that this is just childish. 
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You owe it to.me to give me-a chance to 
show you that I’m on the square. I can 
depend on you to come back with me this 
afternoon, can’t I?” 

Eve’s nerves were stretched to a point 
where the mere sound of his words beat 
on her like blows. She felt herself at the 
breaking-point. All she could get out was: 

“ Not to-day.” 

“ But, Eve, you know I have taken the 
Continental Theater from July 15. It will 
cost me four thousand a week if I keep it 
dark.” 

“ Not to-day,” she repeated. 

All that kept her to that was the recol- 
lection that Page would return at night. 

“Ts there a train out of here on Sun- 
day?” Gibbon asked. 

She nodded. 

“Then I'll wait over for you.” 

Suddenly Eve perceived that if she did 
not speak decisively she was lost. 

“No! No!” she cried. “I am not go- 
ing, I tell you! I would rather die!” 

“ Eve—” Gibbon began, scowling. 

Her lovely blue eyes were drowned in 
tears. The drops followed fast down her 
cheeks like the petals of white flowers. Her 
breast rose on little quivering breaths swift 
as snakes’ tongues. 

“You say you are my friend,” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ Then go away and forget me! 
It is so little to ask!” 

Gibbon was horribly dismayed. Those 
piteous, soft, broken accents melted his 
heart like wax. 

“ Eve, for God’s sake!” he gabbled. “ So 
little? You’re asking me to ruin myself!” 

“No! No!” she cried. ‘“ You could 
sell your production again. You could 
sublet your theater at a profit. All you 
would lose would be the profit you expect 
to make out of me. Do you want to profit 
out of my wretchedness? Is that the kind 
of friend you are? You wouldn’t even 
profit out of me. If you took me back to 
that, I'd be like a dead woman. Who 
would pay three dollars to see a dead 
woman?” 

Gibbon was sweating profusely. He 
wiped his neck and his face. He felt ut- 
terly distracted. 

“Oh, that would pass; that would 
pass!” he reiterated, puffing out his cheeks 
like a clown. 

“ Never!” she cried. ‘“ Oh, what’s the 
use of all this? I know you're lying, and 
you know that I know it. Tawney sent 
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you down here. It’s not the star that’s 
wanted. As an actress, I’m nothing, and 
you know it. It’s the woman that’s want- 
ed—me! And for Tawney! My God, 
will you stand for that? Do you know 
what they call you? Tawney’s procurer! 
Yes, I heard the very word in a hotel lob- 
by, and it will ring in my ears till I die! 
Are you going to be that? I’m in your 
power. What are you going to do with 
me? Spoil my chance of happiness, my 
only chance, and hand me over to that un- 
speakable man?” 

During the pause that followed a sur- 
prising thing happened. Tears rolled down 
Gibbon’s face. 

“ Evey,” he blubbered, “I’m sorry— 
damned sorry! I wouldn’t do nothing to 
hurt you, Evey; but what can I say? I 
can’t say anything. We’re both all upset. 
We’re not in any shape to talk business. 
I'll go back on this train. I'll think it 
over, and you think it over. I'll come back 
on Monday to your new stand down the 
river.” 

Eve knew, of course, what he was going 
back to New York for. The strings that 
bound him were held there. 

“Tt won’t be any different on Monday, 
she said heavily. 

He went out of the room with a vague 
gesture. 


” 


Page worked until dark at that most 
back-breaking of all tasks, planting out to- 
bacco. Then he dashed into the house, 
snatched his supper, and, rushing up-stairs, 
dressed in a fever, cursing collar-buttons 
and shoe-strings. He ran out, recklessly 
poured oil into Madeleine’s insatiable maw, 
and turned her nose back in the direction 
of Rhettsboro. Miss Molly heard him go 
with an apprehensive smile. Even she was 
surprised at the violence of his fever. 

When Page arrived at the theater, the 
show was all but over. Merridy had sung 
her three songs, searching the house for 
fim in vain. She found a thousand ex- 
cuses for him; nevertheless, her spirits de- 
scended into the lowest of the black pits. 
She had counted so on his coming! Her 
instinct had told her that Page was abso- 
lutely dependable to his word. If he failed 


her, how would she be able to get through 
the night? 

But after the theater had emptied, the 
little door in the proscenium opened, and 
there he stood with his grave and diffident 
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smile. A little involuntary cry escaped her. 
She ran to him. She all but flung her 
arms around his neck there in the sight of 
the whole company. 

The two stood gazing at each other in 
confusion, incapable of speech. 

“ Well, here I am,” Page said at length. 
“Now I suppose it’s time to say good 
night.” 

“Are you going to stay all night?” she | 
asked breathlessly. 


He nodded. 
“Oh, good! We don’t have to go to 
bed early. To-morrow’s Sunday.” 


Page smiled. 

Over her shoulder, Merridy cried to the 
others: 

“We're going up on the roof — don’t 
want any supper!” 

In the pilot-house they collected some 
cushions. They went out toward the stern 
of the vessel, where the raised part over 
the stage made a back to lean against. 
Page arranged the cushions to sit on. As 
they sank down, Merridy pressed warmly 
against him. He trembled. He chose to 
consider it simply the act of a confiding 
child. Must not let himself think she 
meant anything by it, he thought. 

Her head dropped against his shoulder. 
By turning his head a little, his cheek was 
in her soft hair. The subtle scent of it 
made his pulses beat wildly. He scarcely 
dared breathe, for fear of breaking the 
lovely spell. 

It was a dreamy summer’s night. A 
soft breeze crept up the river. There was 
no moon, but every star in heaven had 
hung out its fairy lamp over their heads. 
Starshine is for lovers. 

On shore all the little houses that strag- 
gled up the hill were dark; only a light or 
two twinkled in windows far off. The trees 
around the houses - took beautiful, still 
shapes in the darkness. In one of them a 
mocking-bird was singing his tender, ca- 
pricious song, dropping it and picking it 
up again. 

Merridy was the first to speak. 

“T suppose you think I acted very fool- 
ishly to-day,” she murmured. 

“You are never foolish to me,” said 
Page. 

“ Silly!” 

“ Besides, you gave good reasons.” 

Merridy caught her breath on a note of 
laughter. 


“Reasons! I just made those up on the 
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EVEN LOVERS MUST RETURN TO EARTH 


Those weren’t my 


spur of the moment. 
reasons!” 
“What were your reasons?” 
She suddenly lifted her face. 


It was 
very close to his. Her shadowy eyes re- 
flected the starshine. 
“Can’t you guess?” she whispered. 
Page forgot reasons and everything else. 
His arms went about her with a will, and 
his lips were drawn to hers. 


Even lovers must return to earth. 
“ Do you still wish me to have a career?” 
she asked him teasingly. 


“pO YOU STILL WISH ME 
TO HAVE A CAREER?” SHE ASKED HIM TEASINGLY 


“Oh, no,” he said. “I was a fool!” 

“ You see, a career is nothing beside this.” 

“ Of course not!” 

“ Besides, I’m no artist. I know that now. 
If I have any talent, it is just for loving 
you.” 

“You mustn’t say such things to me.” 
“ Why?” 
“ You'll spoil me.” 
“ Oh, well, I guess you can stand 
a little spoiling. But what will 
you do with me, Page? I’m 
afraid I am a very useless 
piece of furniture.” 
“ Useless? If you knew!” 

“ Knew what, dearest?” 

Page caught his breath 
sharply. 

“Oh, say that word 
again,” he whispered. 

“T’ll never cease 
saying it all my life!” 
she whispered pas- 
sionately. “My 
dearest dear! Heart 
of my heart!” 

Tears actually 
started to those reso- 
lute, scornful eyes. 
He kissed her hands. 

“You will drive 
me quite silly with 
happiness,” he mur- 
mured ecstatically. 

“ Tf I knew what?” 
she persisted. 

‘*Knew how I 
needed you! You will 
make life very sweet 
to me!” 

“You don’t need 
me half as much as I 
need you.” 

Page laughed. 

“ How silly! Everything is tributary to 
you. You have only to be yourself.” 

Merridy sighed. 

“ What’s that for?” he demanded. 

“ T wish you didn’t idealize me so, Page.” 

He didn’t get this. 

“ How can I give you what you are en- 
titled to?” he went on. 

“ Do you love me?” 

“You know I do.” 

“ But tell rc!” 

“T can’t tell you to order. The words 
stick. I'll never be able to tell you; but 

I'll show you.” 
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“ But you do, anyhow?” 

“ I do! ”» 

“ Then that’s quite all I am entitled to.” 

“ No, but seriously! You have seen how 
we live at home. Of course, it’s not always 
going to be like that. I’ve only had my 
hands on things for three years. Every 
cent has had to go back into the farm; but 
now I’ll make the house fit both inside and 
out. I'll use the tobacco money for that. 
I’ll see that you and mother have enough to 
do things decently on. But even so, could 
you stand it—a little house so far from 
everything? No company, no entertain- 
ments, no fine living? I feel as if I had no 
right to think of shutting away one so won- 
derful as you.” 

“ You are all I want, Page.” 

“ You think so now,” he said with quaint 
seriousness; “ but they say that passes.” 

She laughed. 

“ T’'ll chance it. 


’ 


You'll tire of me first.’ 


“ Don’t make me mad!” he muttered. 
“T don’t change about things. 
nothing to live for but you.” 

“ And what have I to live for but you?” 

Merridy’s hand crept inside Page’s. 

“ Page, I wish you didn’t idealize me 


I have 


so,” she murmured for the second time. 

“What do you mean by idealize?” he 
asked. 

“If I could only make you understand 
that I was just a common, human girl, the 
same clay as yourself!” 

“ Oh, but you’re not! You don’t know!” 

“ But I do know; and I’m afraid, when 
you find it out later, you may turn away 
from me.” 

“ That’s silly!” 

‘““ Suppose somebody should tell you that 
I—should tell you things about me—things 
to my discredit?” 

“Why suppose anything so foolish?” 

“No, but answer me. Suppose they 
did?” 

“T don’t think anybody would,” said 
Page grimly. 

She gave it up with a sigh. 

Page was full of his plans for the future. 

“They say it’s pretty hard on a girl to 
have to live with her husband’s people,” 
he admitted. 

“Husband!” whispered Merridy. 

He kissed the lips that spoke it. 

“But how about it?” he went on seri- 
ously. “I really think mother is an ex- 
ceptional woman.” 

“ She’s a dear!” said Merridy simply. 
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“ Pap is rather a mess,” admitted Page 
candidly; “ but there’s no harm in him.” 

“T can love him, too,” she replied. 

“T’ll raise the roof over the kitchen,” 
said Page. “ That will make an additional 
bedroom. Everything about your room 
shall be spick and span new. I'll turn the 
little room at the head of the stairs into a 
bath-room.” 

One of her arms stole around his neck. 

“You don’t need to make all those prep- 
arations for me,” she whispered. “ I would 
gladly share your little room, my darling!” 

Page pressed her to him hard. He could 
not trust himself to answer immediately. 

“You mustn’t!” he murmured. “I 
can’t stand it! You haven’t seen my room. 
It’s not fit for a lady.” 

‘““T would marry you to-morrow, Page!” 

“Don’t tempt me!” he said deeply. 
“That would look as if I had not a proper 
respect for you. Everything will be ready 
by the end of the summer. Oh, but I'll 
work!” 

She could not speak any more plainly, of 
course. The tears began to roll down her 
cheeks, but she took care that he should 
not discover them. 

XVI 

Mr. AND Mrs. Brutus TAwney had 
dined alone together in their old-fashioned 
house on Murray Hill. This happened not 
infrequently, for his wife was still the clev- 
erest woman that Brutus Tawney knew. 
He found mental refreshment in her com- 
pany. She understood him perfectly, and 
did not spare him the darts of her wit, but 
he was a big enough man to enjoy it. 

They were now sitting in their library, 
a room differing in no essential zespect 
from the living-rooms of scores of well-to- 
do and slightly old-fashioned people. In 
spite of their wealth, it probably had not 
been “ done over” in fifteen years. Only 
one who knew would have discovered on a 
rather close examination that the usual fur- 
nishings of such rooms—the Chinese por- 
celains, the pictures, the Persien rugs, the 
little objects that stood about — were in 
this case unique and priceless specimens— 
““ museum pieces.” 

Though it was an ordinary June night, 
a little fire burned gaily in the grate, for 
Mrs. Tawney, a mere wisp of a little old 
lady, suffered always from the cold. She 
had not walked for many years. She was 
carried from room to room by a sturdy 
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nurse, for an invalid chair was her déte 
noire. 

She looked twenty years older than her 
husband, though they were exactly the 
same age. Her life was over, while he was 
still in the full tide of his. She knew this 
very well, but whatever bitterness it caused 
her she turned to the purposes of her wit. 

Tawney’s attitude toward her was more 
like that of a son than a husband. 

“ Are you quite comfortable, Aminta?” 
he asked. “ Shall I get you a rug to wrap 
around your legs?” 

“In June, with a fire burning?” she said 
sharply. “ Brutus, do try to make believe 
for once that I am a woman, and not an 
incubator baby!” 

“Sorry,” he 
smile. 

They talked of indifferent matters, with 
many silences. Mrs. Tawney found her- 
self unable to sting him into meeting her 
in one of the verbal set-tos that they both 
enjoyed. He had been growing heavier 
lately, she noticed. He had even allowed 
himself to be betrayed into irritability once 
or twice. For all he made his face like a 
mask, she could read him. Clearly there 


said with an indulgent 


was something on his mind—not business; 
something that hurt. 
The butler entered, to say that Mr. Taw- 


ney was wanted on the telephone. Being a 
well-trained servant, he did not volunteer 
the name of the caller, but waited until he 
should be asked for it. He was not asked. 

“You may switch the call in here,”’ said 
Tawney. 

He went to the instrument. 
a voice over the wire said: 

“ This is Gibbon, Mr. Tawney.” 

“ Ah!” said Tawney. 

“T have just returned from Maryland.” 

“ Well?” 

The voice faltered a little. 

“ I—I was not altogether successful.” 

“ Ha!” 

“I suppose I had better not go into de- 
tails over the phone.” 

a” 

“Do you wish to see me to-night, or will 
it wait until morning?” 

Tawney considered for a moment. 

“I am just about to start for the Van- 
dermeer to confer with some gentlemen 
there,” he said. “It will only take a few 
minutes. I can see you afterward—say 
half an hour from now.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 


Presently 
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Returning to his wife, Tawney said: 

“Sorry I have to go out, my dear. 
There are some men leaving for the West 
to-night, and I must give them some in- 
structions—not the sort of men that I 
wanted to have come here.” 

Mrs. Tawney silently submitted her 
withered cheek to be kissed. She was not 
deceived. He had said nothing earlier 
about any conference at the Vandermeer; 
nor had a car been ordered. Moreover, 
with all his self-control, he could not keep 
a thick vein on his forehead from standing 
out; and there was that expressive “ Ha!” 
at the telephone. 

After he had gone, she was sorely tempt- 
ed to ask the butler who had called up, 
but after all she could not so lower herself 
in the eyes of a servant. Instead, she had 
herself carried up-stairs and went wearily 
to bed. 


Tawney waited for Gibbon in the suite 
at the Vandermeer where he was accus- 
tomed to transact his more personal af- 
fairs. There was no other conference, of 
course; he had invented that merely be- 
cause he did not want Gibbon to suppose 
that he attached too much importance to 
the Maryland matter. 

He was haunted by an uneasy conscious- 
ness that during the past six weeks his iron 
self-control had been badly shaken in re- 
spect to that ungrateful and foolish girl. 
He who ordinarily didn’t give a hang what 
people thought or said about him, was in 
this case taking pains to persuade them 
that he was entirely unconcerned. His ef- 
forts were quite in vain, of course. Every- 
body who surrounded him readily guessed 
the truth. 

This suite of rooms consisted of an ante- 
room, a great corner room that served as 
sitting-room or office, and several bed- 
rooms. In the big room was a great flat- 
topped mahogany desk, at which he was 
sitting. Notwithstanding its size the room 
was full, almost too full, of the beautiful 
objects with which Tawney loved to sur- 
round himself — pictures, porcelains, gold 
and silver work. The things were not set 
out with the care that he usually insisted 
on, but were huddled anywhere, or set up 
in the corners. Tawney used the room as 
a sort of clearing-house for his most recent 
accessions. They were allowed to stay here 
for a while for his inspection. If the final 
judgment was favorable, they were placed 
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in one of his permanent collections; if he 
decided that he had been fooled, he gave 
the object to some one. Thus the room 
looked more like a very high-class antique 
shop than an office. 

At present one of the most conspicuous 
objects to be seen was a magnificent sang- 
de-baeuf vase that stood on the desk. Taw- 
ney was reputed to have paid five thousand 
dollars for it. It glowed as with an inward 
fire. 

Gibbon, after having been kept waiting 
for a suitable time in the office, was 
brought up-stairs. He was a little sur- 
prised to find Tawney entirely alone, for 
the millionaire rarely went out without at 
least one secretary or body-guard in at- 
tendance. As soon as he entered he became 
aware of that swollen vein on his master’s 
forehead, and he began to sweat. 

Tawney motioned Gibbon curtly to a 
seat. The big man was smoking, but he 
did not offer the other a cigar. There was 
no beating around the bush. 

“ Well?” he demanded instantly. 

Gibbon, swallowing hard, began his tale 
with due regard to his master’s feelings. 
The main fact, though, was not to be 
glossed over—Eve refused to return to 
New York. 

“Why?” demanded Tawney. 

He was playing with a rare old fan, 
which he designed as a gift for Aminta. 
It was made of many leaves of tortoise- 
shell, the handle curiously carved. 

“She gave all sorts of reasons,” stam- 
mered Gibbon. ‘‘ Women’s reasons.” 

‘“‘ Never mind the reasons she gave,” said 
Tawney. “ What was her real reason?” 

“The gossip connecting her name with 
yours.” 

“ Didn’t you have wit enough to con- 
vince her she needn’t fear that in future? 
I told you before you left—” 

“T repeated all that to her, sir.” 

“Then that was not her real reason,” 
said Tawney, scowling. 

It had to come out. ° 

“IT think she’s—she’s fallen in love.” 

There was a brittle crack, and the old 
fan lay in Tawney’s hand in two pieces. 
He flung them savagely from him. 

“With one of the low-down actors in 
that company?” he demanded thickly. 

“ No, sir—a young man of the country 
down there—the one who wrote that 
letter.” 

“A country bumpkin!” 
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“Not exactly. Well enough educated. 
Good people as they go.” 

“What's the attraction?” 

“ He’s sort of good-looking. 

Tawney suddenly sprang up. 
was crimson. 

“Damn it, Gibbon, what a fool you 
are!” he cried furiously. ‘“ Can’t you tell 
me a plain story? Have I got to drag it 
out of you word by word?” 

Gibbon hugged the seat of his chair. 

“ Welb, go on! Go on!” cried Tawney. 
“Are you struck dumb? How do you 
know she’s in love with him? Did she tell 
you so?” 

“ As good as. Anybody could see it.” 

“ Anybody could see it? Do you mean 
to say she’s regularly throwing herself at 
his head?” 

“You might say so.” 

“ You might say so! 
plain answers!” 

“ Yes, she is.” 

There was a fragile little French chair 
in Tawney’s path. He slung it violently 
to one side. ; 

“How about the young man?” he de- 
manded bitterly. ‘“‘ What’s his attitude?” 

“He’s one of these idealistic, high- 
minded sort of fellows.” 

“ High-minded! My God! I suppose 
there are still such in the back counties!” 

“* Doesn’t consider himself good enough 
for her,” Gibbon went on. ‘“ Can’t see 
that she’s crazy about him. I’m sure 
there’s no understanding between them 
yet.” 

Tawney stopped in his lion-like pacing 
—if one can imagine an aging and cor- 
pulent lion. 

“ Ha!” he said. 
in this situation?” 

* All I could,” said Gibbon deprecating- 
ly. “I told her she’d have to fulfil her 
contract with me.” 

“ Fudge!” said Tawney contemptuous- 
ly. “ With what understanding did you 
leave her?” 

“‘T gave her a couple of days to think it 
over, and told her I’d be back.” 

Tawney stared at the man a moment as 
if he could not believe that he had heard 
aright. Suddenly his face purpled again. 
Snatching up the glorious crimson vase, he 
raised it over his head and brought it down 
crashing to the floor. The age-old treasure 
was shattered into a hundred pieces. Taw- 
ney raised his clenched fists. 


? 


His face 


Damn it, give me 


“ And what did you do 
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“My God! 
fools!” he cried. 

Rage suffocated him. He could not go 
on. Finally he came back to the desk and 
shook a fat forefinger at Gibbon. 

“ You fool!” he reiterated. “ Don’t you 
see what will happen now? Don’t you 
know the first thing about women? 
She’ll inveigle an offer of marriage 
out of this high-minded fellow. 

When you go back she’ll flaunt 

a wedding-ring in your face!” 
Gibbon turned sullen. 

“ Well, I couldn’t drag 

her back to New 

York by the hair, 

could I?” he mut- 

tered under his 

breath. 

“ Be silent!” 
cried Tawney. 
“If you’ were 
not a congenital 
fool, you would 
have gone to the 
h i g h - minded 
young man and 
told him what 
they said Eve 
Allinson was. 
That would have 
shocked his 
h igh - minded- 
ness, | guess. 
They would have 
quarreled, and 
you would have 
got the girl on 
the rebound.” 

Gibbon re 
mained silent. 
Tawney consult- 
ed his watch. 

“Maybe it’s 
not too late,” he went on. “ You’ve only 
lost half a day. You take the midnight 
train back to Baltimore. If there’s no 
train out of Baltimore Sunday morning to 
this place, Rhettsboro, hire a car. Don’t 
come back to New York without the girl. 
You understand?” 

“T understand,” muttered Gibbon; but 
he made no move. 

“ Then get busy!” 

Gibbon stood up. 
in his face. 

“T’m not going,” he said. 

“What?” cried Tawney, staring. “ You 


How I am cursed with 


There was a new look 
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“IF THERE'S NO TRAIN SUNDAY MORNING TO RHETTSBORO, HIRE A CAR. 
DON’T COME BACK WITHOUT THE GIRL. 


YOU UNDERSTAND?” 


You—you under- 


say you're not going? 
stand what that means?” 


“T understand,” said Gibbon. “I'd 
rather go back to my hundred a week. I’ve 
paid too dear for my success. I’m done! 
You can call me a fool, if you like, but I 
tell you that it’s a beautiful thing—those 
two young people, they love each other 
honestly. I’m damned if I'll have any 
hand in wrecking it! You can get some- 
body else to do your dirty work!” 

Not in twenty-five years had Tawney 
been so defied. Amazement mingled with 
the rage in his empurpled face. He start- 
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“Il UNDERSTAND,” SAID GIBBON 


ed to curse Gibbon, but the words were 
suffocated in his throat. One hand went 
to his throat; the other, trembling, pointed 
to the door. 

Gibbon did not wait for the invitation. 
He was already outside the door, and he 
slammed it to assert his manhood. 

Tawney dropped into his chair and 
pressed his knuckles to his bursting tem- 
ples. His rage nauseated and blinded him. 
An icy fear began to steal through his 
veins. 

“TI must be careful—at my age—blood 
pressure—apoplexy! I must be calm!” 


“BUT 1'M NOT GOING. 
SOMEBODY ELSE TO DO YOUR DIRTY WORK!” 
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In a little while he took down the tele- 
phone receiver and called for a number. 
His face was ashen, his hands still trem- 

bled, but the indomitable spirit 
still glared out of his full dark 
eyes. 
“ This you, Taylor? Come to 
me at once at the Vandermeer.” 
He then called up McVeagh, 
the famous ex- 
chief of the se- 
cret service, and 
issued a similar 
command. 
McVeagh was 
the first to ar- 
rive. In the in- 
terim Tawney 
had succeeded in 
regaining his 
usual self - com- 
mand. More than 
that, he present- 
ed to the eyes of 
the detective the 
appearance of a 
man who has just 
received good 
news. His move- 


ments were brisk, 


he rubbed his 
hands together, 
his face was 
wreathed in 
smiles. Whether 
the astute Mc- 
Veagh was de- 
ceived is another 
matter — the 
overturned chair 
and the smashed 
vase told their 
own tale—but of 
course it was not 
to the detective’s interest to betray any 
skepticism. 

““ She’s found at last, McVeagh!” cried 
Tawney. 

“The deuce you say!” said the other— 
not without chagrin, for finding the girl 
was his job. 

Tawney went on to relate the details. 
He stuck to the truth so far as it suited 
him, suppressing only the facts of Eve’s 
heart entanglement and Gibbon’s lack of 
success. He implied that she was now 
ready to return to New York. 

McVeagh, learning that the missing girl 
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had been discovered purely by chance, felt 
better. 

“ Well, that’s splendid!” he said. “I 
hope you are satisfied that I did all I could 
in the matter, Mr. Tawney.” 

“Oh, sure!” said Tawney affably. “I 
may have appeared a bit impatient at 
times, but you can understand.” 

“ Well, I'll call in all my men,” said 
McVeagh. “I suppose that’s what you 
wanted me for.” 

“ Look: here!” said. Tawney, as if the 
idea had but just come to him. “ You’ve 
been after me from the beginning to give 
the story out to the press. Now is the time 
to do it!” 

“Eh?” said McVeagh, not perceiving 
his drift. 

“ Think what splendid publicity for her 
new show! The famous Eve Allinson, tir- 
ing of success and adulation, and longing 
for the simple life, slips quietly out of New 
York and engages herself to sing in a little 
floating theater, where under an assumed 
name she delights the simple country folk 
with her beauty and her art. A local ad- 


mirer writes to a friend in New York, en- 
closing a photograph, and her whereabouts 


becomes known. A _ great story, Mc- 
Veagh!” 

“ Great!” said McVeagh dryly. He sus- 
pected that there was more in this story 
than appeared on the surface, but it was 
not for him to say so. “So she’s coming 


back?” he added. 
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“Certainly!” said Tawney coolly. 
“She'll open at the Continental, as 
planned. Get the story into to-morrow’s 
papers.” 

McVeagh consulted his watch. 

“ Half past nine,” he said. 
to press early Saturday nights.” 

“They'll find a place for this story,” 
said Tawney. “I want it in the Sunday 
papers, because they’re more widely read.” 

“ It can be done, I think, Mr. Tawney,” 
said McVeagh. “Shall I get further de- 
tails from Gibbon?” 

“T’ll give you the main facts,” said 
Tawney grimly. “ Let the various papers 
fill in the details as they can.” 

He repeated the story to McVeagh just 
as he desired it published. McVeagh made 
notes of the names and places. 

“Some of the papers may mention your 
name,” suggested McVeagh. 

“Let them,” said the millionaire, shrug- 
ging. “I can stand it; but naturally they 
shouldn’t know that I gave the story out.” 

“They won’t know that, of course,” said 
McVeagh. “I stand for the story.” 

“Well, get along with you,” said Taw- 
ney affably. “I’m going out of town for 
a few days, but I'll see you as soon as I 
get back.” 

As soon as the door closed behind Mc- 
Veagh, the affable smile faded out. It had 
been a severe strain on Tawney to maintain 
it for so long. He ground his teeth; his 
eyes rolled. 


“ They go 


(To be concluded in the December number of Munsry’s MaGazIne) 





THE POWER OF LOVE 


Love shines out of the oddest places, 

The darkest holes and the grimmest faces; 
It gleams from out of a prison cell, 

When the soul therein is in direst hell; 

It trembles forth from a suffering heart, 
And pain is its very birth and start; 

But never, never, where love is found, 

May hate and its myriad brood. abound! 


For love is the purifying flame 

That heals disgrace and cleanses shame; 

It wipes the sin from the blackest life, 

And takes the sting from the hardest strife; 
It brings forth loveliness, holy, sweet, 

And makes the humblest life complete. 

Yes, love, true love, is the light divine 

That lifts each heart to its mirrored shine. 


Grace G. Bostwick 





